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I. 
O
 AGNOSTICIS
I. 


A P.,dPER READ AT THE MANCHESTER CRURCH CONGRESS, 1888, 


By HENRY W ACE, D. D., 


PREBENDARY OF ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL; PIUNCIPAL OF KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


WHAT is agnosticism? In the new Oxford "Dictionary of the 
English Langunge," we are told that" an agnostic is one who holds 
that the existence of anything beyond and behind natural phenomena 
is unknown, ancl (so far as can be judged) unknowable, and especially 
that a First Cause and an unseen world are subjects of which we 
know nothing." The saIne authority quotes a letter frOln Mr. R. H. 
Hutton, stating that the word was suggested in his hearing, at a party 
held in 1869, by Prof. IIuxley, who took it frOUl St. Paul's mention 
of the altar at Athens to the Unknown Goù. "Agnostic," it is 
further said, in a passage quoted frOln the "Spectator" of June 11, 
1876, '
was the nalne demanded by Prof. Huxley for those who dis. 
claimed atheisln,and believed with him in an unknown and unknowaùle 
God, or, in other words, that the ultimate origin of all things must be 
some cause unknown and unknowable." Again, the late honored 
bishop of thi8 diocese is quoted as saying, in the "
Ianchester 
Guarùian" in 1880, that "the agnostic neither denied nor affirmed 
God. He simply put him on one side." Th
. designation was sug- 
gested, therefore, for the purpose of avoiding a direct denial of beliefs 
respecting God Buch as are asserted by our faith. It proceeùs, also, 
from a scientific source, and claims the scientific merit, or habit, of 
reserving opinion respecting nlatters not known or proved. 
K ow we are not here concerned with this doctrine as a mere ques- 
tion of abstract philosophy respecting the limits of our natural capaci- 
ties. We have to consider it in relation to the Church and to 
Christianity, and the main consideration which it is the purpose of 
this paper to suggest is that, in this relation. the aùoption of the tenn 
agnostic is only an attenlpt to shift the issue, and that involves a 
nlere evasion. A Christia.n Catechism says: "First, I learn to believe 
in God the Father, who hath made me, and all the world; secondly, 
in God the Son, who hath redeemed me, and all nlankind; thirdly, in 
God the Holy Ghost, who sanctifieth me, and all the elect l)eople of 
God." The agnostic says: "IIow do you know all that? I consider 
I have no means of knowing these things you assert respecting God. 
I do not know, and can not know that God is a Father, and that he 
has a Son; and I do not anù can not know that such a Father made 
me, or that such a Son redeenled mE'." But the Christian did not 
speak of what he knew, but of what he believed. The first word of a 
Christian is not "I know," but "I believe." He professes, not a 
science, but a faith; and at baptism he accepts, not a theory, bu t 
a creed. 
Now it is true that in one comnlon usage of the word, belief is 
practically equivalent to opinion. A man may say he believes in a 
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scientific theory, meaning that he is strongly of opinion that it is 
true; or, in still looser language, he nlay say he believes it is going to 
be a fine day. I would observe, in passing, that even in this sense of 
the word, a man who refused to act upon what he could not know 
would be a yery unpractical person. If you are suffering fronl an 
obscure disease, you go to a doctor to obtuin, not his knowledge of 
your malady, but his opinion; and upon that opinion, in defiance of 
other opinions, even an enlperor nlay have to stake his life. Sinli- 
larly, fronl what is known of the proceedings in Parliament respecting 
the !tlanchester t;hi p-Canal, it may be presunled that engineers were 
not unanÏlnous as to the possibilities and aù vantages of that under- 
taking; but 
Ianchesh
r men were content to act upon the best 
opinion, and to stake fortunes on their belief in it. However, it nlay 
be sufficient to have just alluded to the old and unanswered, conten- 
tion of Bishop Butler that, even if Christian helief and Christian duty 
were nlere nlatters of probable opinion, a man who said in regard to 
theIn, "I do not know, and therefore I will not act," would be 
abal1l1011ing the first principle of human energy. He l11ight be a 
})hilosopher; but he would not be a nutn-not at least, I fancy, 
according to the standard of Luncashire. 
But there is another sense of the word "belief," which is of far 
more inlportance for our present subject. There is belief which is 
founded on the assurances of another 'person, and upon our trust in 
hitn. This sort of belief is not opinion, but faith; and it is this 
which has been the greatest force in creating religions, and through 
thenl in lllolding civilizations. 'Vhat Dlaùe the !tlohammedan world? 

erust and faith in the declarations and assurances of !tIohanlmed. 
And what made the Christian world? Trust and fuith in the decla- 
rations and assurances of Jesus Christ and his apostles. This is not 
Inere believing about things; It is believing a nlan and believing in a 
man. Now, the point of in1portance for the present argnnlent is, 
that the.chief articles of the Christian cI'eed are directly dependent on 
personal assurances and personal declarations, and that our acceptance 
of them depends on personal trust. 'Vhy do we believe that Jesus 
Christ redeemeù all nlankind? Because he said so. There is no 
other l1ltinlate ground for it. The 11latter is not one open to the 
observation of our faculties; and as a nlatter of science we are not in 
a position to know it. The case is the same with his divine Sonship 
and the office of his Spirit. He reveals hinlself by his words and 
acts; and in revealing hinlself he reveals Ilis Father, and the Spirit 
who proceeùs frorll bo
th. His resurrection and his miracles afford us: 
as St. Paul says, assurance of his divine mission. But for our knowl- 
edgp of his offices in relation to mankind, and of his nature in relation 
to God,. we rest on his own words, confirmed and eXplained by those 
of his apostles. Who can dream of knowing, as a matter of science, 
that he is the Judge of quick and dead? But he speaks himself, in 
the Sernlon on the J\Iount, of that day when nlen will plead before 
hinl, and when he wi]] decide their fate; and Christians include in 
their creed a belief in that statenlent respecting the unseen and future 
world. 
But if this be 80, for a man to urge as an escape from this article of 
belief that he has no nleans of a scientific knowledge of the unseen 
world or of the future, is irrelevant. His difference from ChristianE 
lies n
t in the fact that he has 110 knowledge of these things, but that 
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he does not bélieye the authority on which they are stated. He may 
prefer to call hilllself an agnostic; but his real name is an older one- 
he is an infidel; that is to say, an unbeliever. The word infidel, per- 
haps, carries an unpleasant significance. Perhaps it is right that it 
should. It is, and it ought to Le, an unpleasant thing for a man to 
have to say plainly thut he does not believe in Jesus Christ. It is, 
indeed, an awful thing to say. Hut even nlell who are not conscious 
.of all it involves shrink frùn1 the ungraciousness, if fronl nothing 
nlore, of treating the beliefs inseparably associated with that sacred 
Person as an illusion. This, however, is what is l'eally nleant by 
.agnosticisn1; and the tÏ1ne seen1S to have come when it is necessary to 
insist upon the fact. 
Of course, there 11lay be nUlllberless attenlpts at respectful excuses 
Dr evasions, and there is one in })articular which nlay require notice. 
It lllay be asked how far we can rely on the accounts we possess of our 
Lord's teachilJg on these subjects. Now it is unnecessary for the 
general argun1ent before us to enter on those questions respecting the 
authenticity of the Gospel narratives, which ough t to be regarded as 
settled by 
I. Rèuan's l)ractical surrender of the ad verse case. A part 
from all disputed points of criticism, 110 one practically doubts that 
our Lord lived, and that he died on the cross, in the nlost intense 
sense of filial relation to his Father in heaven, and that he bore testi- 
mony to that Father's providence, love, and grace toward nlunkind. 
The Lord's Prayer affords sufficient evidence npon these points. If 
the Sermon on the l\Iount alone be added, the whole unseen world, of 
which the agnostic refuses to know anything, stanùs unveiled before 
us. There you see revealed the divine Father and Ureator of aU 
things, in personal relation to his creatures, hearing their prayers, 
wituessing their actions, caring for then1 and rewarding then1. There 
JOu hear of a future judgnlent fichl1inistered by Christ hilllself and, of 
a heaven to be hereafter r
vealed, in which those who live as the 
children of that Fathpr, and who suffer in the cause and for the sa
e 
{)f Christ himself, will be abundan tly rewarded. If Jesus Christ 
preached that sermon, 11lade those promises, and taught that pra.yer, 
then anyone who says that we know nothing of God, or of a future 
life, or of an unseen world, says that he does not believe Jesus Christ. 
Since the days when Ollr Lord lived and taught, at all events, agnos- 
ticislu has been inlpossible without infidelity. 
Let it be observed, moreoyer, that to put the case in this way is not 
merely to 11lëtke an appeal to authority. It goes further than that. 
It is in a vital respect an appeal to experience, and so far to science 
itself. It is an appeal to what I hope 111ay be taken as, confessedly, 
the dpepest anù n10st sacred nloral experience which has ever been 
known. No criticisln worth 11lentioning doubts the story of the 
Passion; and that story involves the nlost solt'mn atlestation, again 
aud again, of tru ths of ,vhich an agnostic coolly says he knows noth- 
ing. An agnosticisln which knows nothing of the relation of 11lan to 
God HUlst not only refuse belief to our Lord's most undoubted teach- 
ing, but n1ust deny the reality of the spiritual convictions in which 
he lived and died. It must declare that his most intimate, most 
intense beliefs, and his dying aspirations, were an illusion. Is that 
supposition tolerable? It is because it is not tolerable that men 

ould fain avoid facing it, and would haye themselves called agnos- 
tlCS rather than infiùels; uu t I know not whether this cool and 
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supercilious disregard of that solemn teaching, and of that sacred life- 
and death, be not more offensive than the downright denials which 
look their responsibility boldly in the face, and say, not only that 
they do not know, but that they do not believe. 'l'his question of 
a living faith in a living God and Saviour, with all it involves, is too 
urgent and nlon1entous a thing to be pu t aside with a philosophical 
" I don't know." The best blood of the world has been shed over it; 
the deepest personal, social, and even political problen1s are still 
bound up with it. The intensest moral struggles of hun1anity have 
centered round this question, and it is really intolerable that all this 
bitter experience of men and women who have trusted and }1rayed, 
and suffered and died, in faith, should be set aside as not gernlane to 
a philosophical argun1ent. 
But, to 8ay the least, fron1 a purely scientific point of view, there is 
a portentous faHacy in the n1anner in which, in agnostic argun1ents, 
the testinlony, not only of our Lord, but of psalmists, prophets, 
apostles, and saints, is disregarded. So far as the Christian faith can 
be treated as a scientific question, it is a question of experience; and 
what is to be said of a science which leaves out of account the most 
conspicuous and nlost influential experience in the nlatter? One 
thing nuty be said with confidence: that it defeats itself, by disregard- 
ing the greatest force with which it has to contend. While philos- 
ophers are arguing as to the abstract capacities of human thought, as 
though onr Lord had never lived and died, he hin1self is still speak- 
ing; his words, as recorded by his apostles and evangelists, are still 
echoing over human hearts, touching their innlost affections, appeal- 
ing to their deepest needs, con1mandi ng their profoundest trust, and 
awakening in them an apprehension of that divine relation and those 
unseen r
alities in which their spirits live. 'Vhile agnostics are 
comlnitting the enormous scientific as well as n10ral blunder of con- 
sidering the relations of nlen to God and to an unseen world without 
taking his eviùence in to account, and then presuming to judge the 
faith he taught by their own partial knowledge, his word is still 
heard, in penetrating and conlfortable words, bidding n1en believe in 
God and believe also in hi n1self. He, after all, is the one sufficient 
answer to agnosticisn1, and-I will take the liberty of adding-to 
atheism and to pessin1Ísll1 also. Not n1erely his authority, though 
that would be enough, but his life, his soul, himself. 
Accordingly, as our object here is to consider how to deal with 
these difficulties and objections, what these considerations would 
seenl to point out is that we should take care to let Christ and Christ's 
own n1es
age be heard, and not to endure that they-should be allowed 
to stand aside while a philosophical debate is proceeding. Philos- 
ophers are slow in these matters. They are still dispu ting, after son1e 
twenty-five hundred years of discussion, what i
 the true ]H'inciple for 
detern1ining moral right and wrong. 
Ieanwlllle 111en, haye been con- 
tent to live by the 'l'en Connnanlbnents, and the nutln hnes of duty 
are plain. In the same way religion h,as precede
 the pl
ilosophy of 
religion, and n1en can be made sensible of theIr relatlon to God 
whether it can be philosophically explained or not. 'l'he Psalms, the 
Prophets, and, ahove. all, the. Gospels, are plain evi
ence, il! nlatter 
of fact, that men are 1n relatIon to God and owe dutIes to lum. Let 
Inen be nlade to attend to the facts; let then1 hear those sinlple, 
plain, and earnest witnesses; above all, let them hear the voice of 
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Christ, and they will at least believe. whatever may be the possibilities 
of knowledge. In a word, let us inlitate St. Paul when his converts 
were perplexed by Greek philosophies at Corinth: "I, brethren, whfln 
I came to you, carrIe not with excellency of speech or of wisdom, 
declaring unto you the testimony of God; for I deterrnined not to 
know anything anlong you save Jesus Christ and him crucified." 


II. 
AG NOSTICISM. 


By PROF, 'fHOMAS H. HUXLEY. 
WITHIN the last few nlonths the public has received much and 
varied infornlation on the suhject of agnostics, their tenets, and even 
their future. Agnosticisln exercised the orators of the Church Con- 
gress at 
Ianchester.* It has been furnisheù with a set of " articles " 
fewer, but not less rigid, and certainly not less consistent than the 
thirty-nine; its nature has been analyzed, and its future severely 
predicted by the most eloquent of tha.t prophetical school whose 
Samuel is Auguste Comte. It may still be a question, however, 
whether the public is as much the wiser as might be expect
d, consid- 
ering all the trouble that has been taken to enlighten it. Not only 
are the three accounts of the agnostic position sadly out of harnlony 
with one another, but I propose to show cause for nlY belief that all 
three must be seriously questioned by anyone who employs the ternI 
" agnostic" in the sense in which it was originally used. The learned 
principal of King's College, who brought the topic of agnosticism 
before the Church Congress, took a short and easy way of settling the 
business: 
But if thi8 be eo, for a man to urge. as an escape from this article of belief, tbat be has no means 
of a 8cit-ntific knowledge of tbe unseen world, or of the futnre, is irrelevant. His difference from 
Chrietians lies not in the fact that he has no knowledge of tbefe tbings, but that he does not 
believe the authority on which tbey are stated, He may prefer to call himself an agn08tic; but bis 
real name is an older one-be is an infidel; tbat is to say, an unbeliever, Tbe word infidel per- 
haps, carries an unpleasant significance, Perhaps it is rigbt that it should. It ilil. and ought to be 
an unpleasant thing for a man to have to say plainly tbat he does not believe in J e::ms Cbrist. · 
And in the course of the discussIon which followeù, the Bishop of 
Peterborough departed so far from his custou1ary courtesv and self- 
respect as to speak of" cowardly agnosticislll " (p, 262). oJ 
f:;o much of Dr. 'V ace's address either explicitly or implicitly C011- 
cerns n1e, that I take upon myself to deal with it; but, in so doing, it 
must be understood that I speak for myself alone; I anl not aware 
that there is any sect of Agnostics; and if there be, I am not its 
acknowledged prophet or pope. I desire to leave to the Comtists the 
entire monopoly of the manufacture of imitation ecclesiasticism. 
Let us caln1ly and dispassionately consider Dr. 'V ace's appreciation 
of agnosticism. The agnostic, according to his view. is a person who 
says he has no means of attaining a scientific knowledge of the unseen 
world or of the future; by which somewhat loose phraseology Dr. 
Wace presumably nleans the theological unseen world and future. I 
can not think this description happy either in form or substance, but 
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for the present it n1ay pass. Dr. Wace conti nues, that it is not "his 
difference from Christians." Are there, then, an y Christians who say 
that they know nothing about the unseen ,vorld and the future? I 
was ignorant of the fact, but I am ready to accept it on the authority 
0.[ .a professional theologian, and I l)roceed to Dr. W ace's next propo- 
slhon. 
The real state of the case, then, is that the agnostic "does not 
believe the authority" on which "these things" are st'1ted, which 
authority is Jesus Christ. lie is sill1plyan old-fashioned "infidel" 
who is afraid to own to his right llanle. As" Presbyter is priest writ 
large," so is "agnostic" the mere Greek equi\yalent for the Latin 
'" infidel." There is an attractive sin1plicity about this solution of the 
problem; and it has that advantage of being sonlewhat offensive to 
the persons attacked, which is so dear to the Jess refined sort of con- 
troversialist. The agnostic says, " I CRn not find good eyidence that 
so and so is true." "Ah," says his adversary, seizing his opportunity, 
"then you decJare that Jesus Christ was untruthful, for he said so 
and so"; a very telling n1ethud of rousing prej udice. But snppose 
t hat the value of the evidence as to what Jesus nlay have said and 
done, and as to the exact nature and scope of his au thori ty, is just 
that which the agnostic finds it nlost difficult to detern1Íne? If I 
venture to doubt that the Duke of 'VelJillgton ga.ve the comnland, 
" Up, Guards, and at 'enl !" at 'Vaterloo, I do not thin k that eYen Dr. 
"race woulù accuse TIle of disbeJieving the duke. Yet it would be just 
3S reasonable to do this as to accuse anyone of denying what Jedus 
said before the prelin1Ïnary q nestion as to what he did say is settled. 
Now, the qne8tion as to what JèSUS really said and did is strictly a 
scientific probletn, which is capable of soln tion by no other n1ethods 
than those practiced by the historian and the literary critic.- It is a 
problenl of inllnense difficulty, which has occnpied sonle of t}le best 
heads in Europe for the last century; anù it is only of late years that 
their investigations haye begun to converge toward one conclusion.* 
That kind of faith which Dr. 'Vace describes and lauds is of no use 
here. Indeed, he hinlself takes pains to destroy its evidentia.l value. 
"'Vhat nutde the 
lohanlnlt'dan wurld? Trust and faith in the 
declarations and assnrallces of l\Iohanll11t'd. And what nlade the 
Christian world? Trust and faith in the df)clarations and asurances 
of Jes 1 1s Christ and his apostles" (loc. cit., p. 
53). rrhe triuluphant 
tone of tll is itnagi nary catt'chislU leads nle to suspect that its author 
has hardly appreciated its full ÍInport. l're8nnlaLly, Dr, 'Vace 
rt'gards 
Iohanllned as an unbelie\'er, or, to use the tenn which 
he prefers, infidel; and considers that his assnrances have 
given rise to a yast delusion, which has led, and is leading, n1ÏJlions 
of luen straight to everlasting punislunent. And this being 
so, the "trust and faith " which have "Blade the ßIohanlmedan 
world," ill just the S
llne sense as tl
ey have "rnaùe the Christian 


* Dr. Wace tells us, u It may be asked how far we can rely on the accounts we possess of our 
Lord's teaching on thcse f'ubjects." And he seems to think the que...tion npproprÏtltely ant'lwered 
by the assertion that it" ought to be regarded as 8ettled hy M, Renan's pructical surrender of the 
adverFe case." I thought I knew M_ Renan's works pretty weB, hut I have contrived to mi8S this 
.. practical" (I wish Dr. Wace had defined the I:!cope of that useful arljective) surrender, 
However, a8 Dr, Wace can find no difficulty in pointinO' ou
 the pai!5f1age of 
L Renan's writing8,.by 
which he feels justified in making his statement, I shall walt for further enhghtenment, CO!ltentmþ{ 
my::<elf, for the pre8ent, with remarking thn
 if. M. 
e

n were to retract an
 do pt;lUlllCe In Notre 
Dame to-morrow for any contnbution!'l to BIbhcal CrItiCIsm that mav be specll1lly hIS property, the 
main results of that criticism as they are set forth in the works of Strauss, Baur, Reuss, and Volk- 
mar, for example, would not be sem.ihly affected. 
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world," nlust be trust and faith in falsehood. No man who has 
studied history, or even attended to the occurrences of every-day life, 
can doubt the enornlOUS practical va.lue of trust and faith; but as 
EttIe win he be inclined to deny that this practical value has not the 
least relation to the reality of the objects of that trust and faith. In 
exalllples of patient constancy of faith and of unswerving trust, the 
" ...
cta l\fartyrunl" do not excel the annals of Babislll. 
The discussion upon which we have now entered goes 80 thoroughly 
to the root of the whole nlatter; the question of the day is so com- 
pletply, as the author of "Robert Elslllère" says, the value of testi- 
mony, that I shall offer no apology for following it out somewhat in 
detail; and, by way of giving substance to the argument, I shall base 
what I have to say upon a case, the consideration of which lies strictly 
within the province of natural science, and of that particular part of 
it known as the physiology and pathology of the nervous systelll. 
I find, in the second Gospel (chap. v), a statelllent, to all appearance 
intended to have the saIne evidential value as any other contained in 
that history. It is the welJ-known story of the devils who were cast 
out of a man, and orllered, or pern1itted, to enter into a herd of swine, 
to the great 108s and dalllage of the innocent Gerasene, or Gadarène, 
pig-owners. rrhere can be no doubt that the narrater intends to 
convey to his readers his own conviction that this casting out and 
entering in were effected by the agency of Jesus of Nazareth; that, by 
speech and action, Jesus enforced this conviction; nor does any ink- 
hng of the legal and nloral difficulties of the case mall ifest itself. 
On the other hatH!, everything that I know of physiological and 
pathological science leads TIle to entertain a very strong conviction 
that the phenolllena ascribed to l)ossession are as purely nat ural as 
those which constitute small-pox; e\erything that I know of anthro- 
pology leads TIle to think that the belief in demons and denlonical 
possession is a nlere survival of a once universal superstition, and that 
its persistence at the present tin1e is pretty much in the inverse ratio 
of the general instruction, intelligt-'nce, and sounù judgnlent of the 
))()pulatioll alTIOng whom it prevails. Everything that I know of 
law and justice convinces TIle that the wanton destruction of other 
})eople's property is a misdenleanor of evil éxanI pIe. Again, the study of 
history, and especially of that of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seven- 
tel
nth centuries, leaves no shadow of doubt on my mind that the 
belief in the reality of possession and of witchcraft, justly based, alike 
by Catholics and Protestants, upon this and Ìununleraule other 
passages in both the Old and New Testaments, gave rise, through the 
special influence of Christian ecclesiastics, to the nlost horrible perse- 
cutions and jndicial TIlurders of thousands upon thousands of innocent 
11len, wonlen, and children. And when I reflect that the record of a 
})lain and simple declaration upon such an occasion as this, that the 
belief in witchcraft and possession is wicked nonsense, would hase 
rendered the long agony of nIediæval lllunanity inlpossible, I anI 
]1rompted to reject, as dishonoring, the supposition that Buch declara- 
tion was withheld out of condescension to popular error. 
" Oome forth, thou unclean spirit, ont of the man" (
iark v, 8),* 
are the words attributed to Jesus. If I declare, as I htHe 110 hesita. 
t ion in doing, that I utterly disbelieve in the existence of "unclean 


* Here, 8S always, the revised version is cited. 


. 
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spirits," and, consequently, in the possibility of their" conling forth " 
out of a man, I suppose that Dr. Wace will tell me I am disregarding 
the "testimony of our Lord" (loc. cit. p. 255). For if these words 
were really used, the most resourceful of reconcilers can hardly venture 
to affirm that they are con1patible with a disbelief in "these things." 
As the learned and fair-minded, as well as othodox, Dr. Alexander 
remarks, in an editorial note to the article" Demoniacs," in the" Bib- 
Heal Cyclopædia" (vol. i, p. 6G!, note): 
. . . On the lowest 
ound8 on which our Lord Rnd his apoFtles can he placed. they mn/llt, at 
If'afllt, he regarded as honest men. Now, thouO'h honest speech does not r
quire that words should 
be u,.ed always and only in their etymologlcl{ì 8t'nse, it does require thRt they should not be used 
80 a8 to affirm what the speaker knows to b
 false, While. therefore, our Lord aud his apostles 
might use the word óalflovl(EaOat, or the phrase óalfl6vLOv ÉXElV, as a popular description or 
certain disea8es, without giving in to the belief which lay at the aource 01 such a mode of expres- 
sion, they could not spell.k of rlemons entering into a man, or bein
 cast out of him, without pleag- 
in
 th
fi1selves to the belief of an actual p08
e
I:ÜOn of the man by the demonø {Campbell, "Pr
l. 
Dit3s.," vi, 1, 10). It, cOllsequently, they did not hold this belief. they Epoke not a8 honest men. 
The story which we are cODsidering does not rest on the authority 
of the second Gospel alone. The third confirms the second, especially 
in the matter of comnlanding the unclean spirit to come out of the 
man (Luke viii, 29); and, although the first Gospel either gives a 
different versiun of the same story, or tens another of like kind, the 
essential point remains: "If thou cast us out, send us away into the 
herd of swine. And he said unto them, Go!" (.
Iatthe\V viii, 31, 32). 
If the concurrent testinlony of the three synopticB, then, is really 
sufficient to do away with all rational doubt as to a matter of fact of 
the utrnost practical and 8peculative importance-belief or disbelief in 
which nlay affect, and has affected, men's lives and their conduct 
toward other n1en in the most serious way- then I an1 bound to 
Lelieve that Jesus implicitly affirmed himself to possess a " knowledge 
of the Un8t
en world," which affvrded full confirmation to the belief in 
demons and possession current among his contemporaries. If the 
story is true, the mediæval theory of the invisible world nlay be, and 
}wobably is, quite correct; and the wit.ch-fillders, from Sprenger to 
Hopkins and 
Iather, are much-maligned men. 
Ûn the other hand, humanity, notIng the frightful consequences of 
this belief; common sense, observing the futility of the eyidence on 
which it is based, in all cases that have been properly investigated; 
science, lnore and nlore seeing its way to inclose an the phenomena of 
so-called" possession" within the don1ain of pathology, so far as they 
are not to be relegated to that of the police-all these powerful influ- 
ences concur in warning us
 at our peril, against accepting the belief 
wi thout the n10st careful scrutiny of the authority on which it rests. 
I Can discern no escape from this dilenlma: either Jt>sns said what 
he is reported to have said, or he did not. In the former case, it is 
inevitable that his authority on n1atters connected with the" unseen 
world" should be roughly s11akell; in the latter, the blow falls upon 
the authority of the synoptic gospels. If their report on a matter of 
such stupendous anù far-reaching practical import as this is untrust- 
worthy, how can we be snre of its trustworthiness in other cases? 
The favorite "earth," in which the hard-pressed reconciler takes 
refuge, that the Bible does not profess to teach science, * is stopped in 


'" Does nny one reany mean to 8&Y that there is any internal or external criterion by which the 
reader of a biblical Btatcnt
nt, in which scientific mutter I
 cuntùined, i
 enabled to judge whether 
it is to lie taken au sé1'Ïellæ or not 11 Is the account of the Deluge, accepted as true in the New 
Testament, It'ss pr
cifile aud specific than that the cull of Abmham, a)so accepted a
 true therein? 
fly whitt mark doe
 the story of the reel1in
 with manila in the wildernf'ss, which involves some 
very curioul:! 
cientific prvblem8, ehow thut it II:! meant mercJy fur edification, while the story of the. 
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this instance. For the question of the existence of demons and of 
possession by then1, though it lies strictly within the province of 
science, is also of the deepest moral and religious significance. If 
ph vsical and mental disorders are caused by demons, Gregory of Tours 
and his contemporaries rightly considered that re1ics aud exorcists were 
more useful than doctors; the gravest questions arise as to the l
gal 
and moral responsibilities of persons inspired by demoniacal in1pulses; 
and our whole conception of the universe and of our relations to it 
becomes totally different from what it would be on the contrary 
hvpothesis. 
01 The theory of life of an average mediæval Christian was as different 
from that of an average nineteenth-century Ellglishn1an as that of a 
'Vest-African negro is now in these respects. 'fhe modern world is 
slowly, but surely, shakillg off these and other monstrous survivals of 
savage delusions, and whatever happens, it win not retunl to that 
wal]owing in th-e mire. Until the contrary is proved, I venture to 
doubt whether, at this present mon1ent, any Prûtestant theologian, 
who has a reputation to lose, ,vill say that he believes the Gadarene 
story. 
The choice then lies between discrediting those who compiled the 
gospel biographie.s and disbelieving the 1\-Iaster, whom they, simple 
Bouls, thought to honor by preserving such traditions of the exercise 
of his authority over Satan's invisible world. This is the dilemma. 
No deep scholarship, nothing but a knowledge of the revised version 
(on which it is suppos
d all mere scholarship can do has been done), 
with the application thereto of the comn10nest canons of conlmon 
sense, is needful to enable us to make a choice between its horns. It 
is hardly doubtful that the story, as told in the first Gospel, is D1erely 
a version of that told in the second and third. Nevertheless, the dis- 
crepancies are serioUB and irreconcilable; and, on this ground alone, a 
suspension of judgment, at the least, is called for. But there is a 
great deal more to be said. From the dawn of scientific biblical criti- 
cism until the present day the evidence against the long-cherished 
notion that the three synoptic gospels are the works ()f three inde- 
pendent authors, each prompted by divine inspiration, has steadily 
accumulated, until, at the present time, there is no visible escape fr(\m 
the conclusion that each of the three is a 
ompilation consisting of a 
groundwork common to all three-the threefold tradition; aud of a 
superstructure, consisting, firstly, of nlatter -COIDrnon to it with one of 
the others, and, secondly, of matter special to each. 'l'he use of the 
term 6' groundwork" and "superstructure" by no means implies 
that the latter must be of later date than the former. On the con- 
trary, some parts of it may be, and probably are, older than some parts 
of the gt"oundwork.* 
'fhe story of the Gadarene swine belongs to the groundwork; at 
least, the essential part.of ;it, in which the belief in demoniac posses- 
sion is expressed, does; and therefore the com})ilers of the first, 


inscription of the law oa 8
one þy the band of Jahveh is liteTally true 11 If the IJtory of the Fall is 
not the tTueTec
rd of an bl
torIc
l occurren

, what 
ecomes o! Pauline theology? Yet the story 
of the F-al1 IL8 dIrectly con1hcts wIth probabIlIty, and 1888 devOJd of trmrtworthy -evidence. as that 
of the Creation or that of the Deluge., with which it forms an harmoaiously J.egeud&ry series. 
· See. for an admirable dh
ctm!ioD of the whole tlubject, Dr, Abbott's article on the GOBpele in 
the... Encyclopædia Britannica"; and tbe remarkable IDODOgTaph by Prof. Volkmar, .. Jesus Naza- 
remIt! l1tld die e1'Ste Chrietliche Zeit''' <18R2) , Whether we agree with the conclueions of these 
writers or not. the method of critical investigation whicb they adopt ie unimpeachable, 
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second, and third Gospels, whoever they were, certainly accepted that 
belief (which, indeed, was universal anlong both Jews and pagans at 
that time), and attributed it to Jesus. 
'Vhat, then, do we know about the originator, or originators, of this 
groundwork-of that threefold edition which all three witnesses (in 
Paley's phrase) agree upon-that we should ,allow their mere state- 
ments to outweigh the counter-arguments of humanity, of common 
sense, of exact science, and to inlperil the respect which all would be 
glad to be able to render to their blaster? 
Absolutely nothing.* There is no proof, nothing more than a fair 
presumption, that anyone of the Gospels existed. in the state ill 
which we f;ìnd it in the authorized version of the Bible, before the 
second century, or, in other words, sixty or seventy years after the 
events recorded. And, between that tinle and the date of the oldest 
extant manuscripts of the Gospels, there is no telling what additions 
and alterations and interpolations may have been nlade. It may be 
said that this is all mere speculation, but it is a good deal more. As 
competent scholars and honest men, our revisers have felt compelled 
to point out that such things have happened even since the date of 
the oldest known nlanuscripts. The oldest two copies of the second 
Gospel end with the eighth verse of the sixteenth chapter; the 
renlaining twelve verses are spurious, and it is noteworthy that the 
maker of the addition has not hesitated to introduce a speech in which 
Jesus promises his disciples that" in lllY nanle shall they cast out 
devils." 
The other passage" rejected to the nlargin" is still more instruct- 
ive. It is that touching apologue, with its profound ethical sense, of 
the woman taken in adultery-which, if internal evidence were an 
infalli ble gnidp, migh t well be affirmed to be a typical example of the 
teachings of Jesus. Yet, say the revisers, pitilessly, "
lost of the 
anpient authorities omit John vii, 53, viii,l!." Now, let any reason- 
able man ask hÍlnself this question: If, after an approximative settle- 
Dlent of the canon of the New Teshtlllent, and even later than the 
fourth and fifth cen turies, literary fabricators had the skill and the 
audacity to make such additions and interpolations as these, what 
may they have done when no one had thought of a canon; when oral 
tradition, still unfixed, was regarded as more valuable than such 
,vritten records as nlay have existed in the latter portion of the first 
century? Or, to take the other alternative, if those who gradually 
settled the canon did not know of the existence of the old
st codices 
which have come down to us; or if, knowing thenl, they rejected 
their authority, what is to be thought of their cOlllpetency as critics 
of the text? 
People who object to free criticisnl of the Christian Scriptures 
forget that they are what they are in virtue of very free criticism; 
unless the advocates of inspiration are prepared to affirm that the 
majority of influenti.al ecclesiastics during several centuries were safe- 
guarded aga
nst .error. For, even g
anting that sonle books of the 
period were InspIred, they were cerhtlnly few among many; and those 
who selected the canonical books, unless they thenlselves were also 
inspired, must be regarded in the light of mere critics, and, from th e 
* Notwithstanding the hard words shot at me from behind the hedge of anonymity by a writer 
in a recent number of the" Q.uarterly Review," I repeat, without the slightest fear of refutation
 
that the four G08peltl, as they nave come to us, are the work of unknown writers, 
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evidence th0Y have left of their intellectual habits, very uncritical 
critics. When one thinks that such delicate questions as those- 
involved fen into the hands of men like Papias (who believed in the- 
ranlous n1Ïl1enarian grape story); of Iranæus with his" reasons" for- 
the existence of only four Gospels; and of such caInI and dispassion- 
ate judges as Tertullian, with his "Credo quia l'lnpo.'isibile," the- 
nlarvel is that the selection which constitutes our New rrestament is 
as free as it is from obviously objectionable Jnatter. The apocryphal 
Gospels certainly deserve to be apocryphal; but one nlay suspect that 
a little more critical discrimInation would have enlarged the Apoc- 
rypha not inconsiderably. 
At this point a very obvious objection arises, and deserves full and 
canùid consiùeration. It nlay be said that critical skepticisnl carried 
to the length suggested is historical pyrrhonism; that if we are- 
to altogether discredit an ancient or a 1l10dern historian, because he 
has assunled fabulous nlatter to be true, it win be as well to gi ve up 
paying any attention to history. It Inay be said, anù with great 
justice, that Eginhard's "Life of Charlemagne" is none the less 
trustworthy because of the astounding revelation of credulity, of lack 
of jndgnlent., and even of respect for the eighth comnlandment, which 
he has unconsciously made in the" IIistory of the Translation of the- 
Blessed J.lartyrs J.IarceJlinns and Paul." Or, to go no further back 
than the last n unIber of this review, surely that excellent lady, 
Iiss, 
Strickland, is not to be refused all credence beca 1 1se of the myth about 
the second James's renIaIns, which she seenlS to have unconsciously 
invented. 
Of course this is perfectly true. I am afraid there is no nJan alive 
whose witness could be accepted, if the condition precedent were proof 
that he had never invented and promulgated a myth. In the n1inds 
of all of us there are little places here and there, like the indistin- 
guishable spots on a rock which give foothold to moss or stone-crop; 
on which, if the gernl of a myth fall, it is certain to grow, without in 
the least degree affecting our accuracy or truthfulness elsewhere. Sir- 
Walter Scott knew that he could not repeat a story without, as he said, 
"giving it a new hat and stick." l\Iost of us differ fron1 Sir Walter 
only in not knowing about this tendency of the mythopæic faculty 
to break out unnoticed. But it is also perfectly true that the 
mythopæic faculty is not equally active on all n1inds, nor in all 
regions and under all conditions of the sanle mind. David Hume 
was certainly not so liable to temptation as the Venerable Bede, or 
even as some recent historians who could be mentioned; and the 
most inlaginative of debtors, if he owes five pounds. never makes an 
obligation to pay a hundred out of it. The rule of comn10n sense is 
pri1na facie to trust a witness in all matters in which neither his 
self-interest, his passions, his prejudices, nor that love of the mar- 
velous which is inherent to a greater or less degree in aU mankind, 
are strongly concerned; and, when they are involved, to require 
corroborative evidence in exact proportion to the contravention of 
probabili ty by the thing testified. 
Now, in the Gadarene affair, I do not think I am unreasonably 
skeptical if I say that the existence of demons who can be transferred 
from a man to a pig does thus contravene probability. Let me be 
perfectly candid. I admit I have no a priori objection to offer. 
There are physical things, such as tæniæ and trichinæ, which can be.- 
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transferred fronl men to pigs, and vice versa, and which do undon bt- 
ed
y produce nlost diabolical and deadly effects on both. For any- 
thIng I can absolutely prove to the contrary, there lllay be spiritual 
things capable of the sanle transnligration, with like effects. l\Iore- 
over, I am bound to add that perfectly truthful persons, for whom I 
have the . greatest respect, believe in stories about spirits of the 
present day, quite as inlprobable as that we are considering. 
So I declare, as plainly as I can, that I anI unable to show cause 
why these transferable devils should not exist, nor can I deny that, 
not merely the whole Ronlan Church, but many 'Vacean "infidels" 
of no mean repute, do honestly and firmly believe that the activity of 
such-like demonic beings is in full swing in this year of grace 1889. 
Nevertheless, as good Bishop Butler says, " probability is the guiùe 
of ]ife," and it seems to me that this is just one of the cases in which 
the canon of creùibility and testimony, which I have ventured to lay 
-ùown, has full force. So that, with the most entire respect for many 
(by no Dleans for all) of our witnesses for the truth of demonology, 
ancient alld modern, I conceive their evidence on this particular 
luatter to be ridiculously insufficient to warrant their conclusion.* 
After what has been said I do not think that any sensible man, 
unless he happen to be angry, win accuse me of "contradicting the 
l
ord and his apoE:tJes" if I reiterate lllY total disbelief in the whole 
Gadarene story. But, if that story is discredited, aU the other stories 
()f denloniac possession fall under suspicion. And if the belief in 
demons and delnoniac possession, which forms the sonlber background 
()f the whole picture of primitive Christianity presented to us in the 
New Testanlellt, is shaken, what is to be said, in any case, of the 
uncorroborated testimony of the Gospels with respect to the" unseen 
world" ? 
I am not aware that I have been influenced by any more bias in 
regard to the Gadarene story than I baye been in dealing with other 
.cases of like kind the investigation of which has interested me. I was 
brought up in the strictest school of evangelical orthodoxy; and, 
when I was old enough to think for myself, I started upon my journey 
()f inquiry with little doubt about the general trúth of what I had 
been tanght; and with that feeling of the unpleasantness of being 
called an " infideP' which, we are told, is so right and proper. Near 
my journey's end, I find Dlyself in a condition of something more 
than mere doubt about these Dlatters. 
In the course of other inquiries, I have had to do with fossil 
remains which looked quite plain at a distance, and became more and 
lllore indistinct as I tried to define their outline by close inspection. 
There was something there-something which, if I could win assur- 
ance about it, Dlight mark a new epoch in the history of the earth; 
but, study as long as I might, certainty eluded D1Y grasp. SO }W8 it 
been with me in my efforts to define the grand figure of J eSllS as it 


'" Their ar
ments, in the long run. are always reducible to one form. Otherwise trustworthy 
witne8ses affirm that such and such events took :place, These events are inexplicable. except the 
agency of U spirits" is admitted. 'fherefore.. spIrits" were the cause of the phenomena. 
And the heads of the rep,ly are alwaY8 the same, Remember Goethe's aphorism: .. Al1es 
factische ist schon Theorie.' Trustworthy witnesses are constantly deceived, or deceive them- 
selves, in their interpretation of sen8ible phenomena. No one can .P!OVC that the s
n8ible phe- 
nomena. in these case8. could be caused only by the sgency of SpIrItS; and there IS abundant 
ground for believing that they may be produced in other way@. 
Therefore the utmost that call be reasonably a
ked for
 on the evidence 88 it stands, is 8u@pen- 
sion of juògment, And, on the necessity for eVCD that suspension, reasonable men may differ
 
according to their views of prohability. 
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lies in the primary strata of Christian literature. Is he the kindly, 
peaceful Christ depicted in the Oahlconlbs? Or is he the stern judge 
who frowns ahoye the altar of 
S. Cosnu1.s and namian us? Or can 
he be rightly represented in the bleeding ascetic, broken down by 
physical pain, of too l11any 111edia
val pictures? Are we to accept the 
Jesus of the second, or the Jesns of the fourth Gospel, as the true 
Jesus? What did he really say and do; and how n1uch that is attrib- 
uted to binl in speech and action is the el11broidery of the yarious 
parties into which his fo]lowers tended to split themselves within 
twenty years of his death, when even tfte threefold tradition was only 
nascen t ? 
If anyone ,vill answer these questions for me with sonlething 1110re 
to the point than feelJle talk ahout the" cowardice of agnosticisnl;' I 
sha11 be deeply his debtor. U ule
s anù ulltil they are satisfactoril)" 
answered, I say of agnosticism in this Inatter, ,,; JOy sllis, et j'y res/e." 
But, as we ha\.e seen, it is asserted that I haye no business to call 
11lyself an agnostic; that if I anI not a Christian I aln an intidel; and 
that I ought to call n1yself by that lUlllle of'" unpleasant significance." 
1\T ell, I do not care n1uch what I anI caHed by other people, and, if I 
had at nlY side all thúse who since the Christian ent have been cal1ell 
Infidels by other folks, I could not desire Letter con1pany. It these 
are my ancestors. 1 prefer, with the old Frank, to Le with thenl where- 
eyer they are. But there are several poin ts in Dr. ,race's con ten tion 
which nlust be eliminatt'd uefore I can even think of undertaking to 
carry out his wisltes. I must, for instance, know what a Christian is. 
Now what is a Christian? By whose authority is the signification of 
that tel'lll defined? Is there any doubt that the inll11ediate followers 
of Jesus, the "sect of the Kazarenes," were strictly orthodox Jews, 
differing from other .J ews not 1110re than the 8add ucees, the Pharisees, 
and the Essenes differed fronl one another; in fact, only in the belief 
that the 
Iessiah, for wholn the rest of their nation waited, had come? 
'Yas not their chief, u Jalnes, the brother of the Lord," reverenced 
alike by Sadducee, Phariðee, and Nazarene? At the f
unous con- 
ference which, according to the Acts, took place at J erusalenI, do
s 
not JanH
s declare that "lnyriaùs" of Jews, who, by that tinIe l)ad 
beconle N azarenes, were '
all zealous for the ]a w " ? 'Vas not the 
nanle of" Christian" first used to denote the converts to the doctrine 
pron1ulgated by Paul and Barnabas at Antioch? Does the sub- 
sequent history of Ohristianity leave any doubt that, frol11 this tiIne 
forth, the "little rift within the lute," caused by the new teaching 
developed, if not inaugurated, at Antioch, grew wiûer anû wider, until 
the two types of doctrine irreconcilably diverged? Did not the 
)lrinlitive N azareniSl11 or Ebionisnl develop in to the N azarenism, and 
Ebionis1l1, aQd Elkasaitisnl of later ages, and finally die out in 
obscurity and condelnnation as danuJable herpsy; while the younger 
doctrine throve and pushed out its shoots into that endless variety of 
sects, of which the three strongest survivors are the Ronlan anù Greek 
Churches and modern Protestantism? 
Singular state of things! If I were to profess the doctrine which 
was held by" James, thG brother of the Lord," and by everyone of 
the H nlyriads" of his followers and co-religionists in Jernsalenl np to 
twenty or thirty years after the crucifixion (and one knows not how 
ßIuch later at Pella), I should be condemned with unallilnity as an 
2 
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ebionizing heretic by the Roman. Greek, and Protestant Churches! 
And, probably, this hearty and unaninlOus cOndenllH1,tion of the creecl 
held by those who were in the closest personal relation with their 
Lord is alnlost the only point upon which they would be cordia11y of 
one nJind. On the other hand-though I hardly dare hnagille such a 
thing-I yery much fear that the ., pillars" of the prinlitive Hieroso- 
]Ylnitan Oh nrch would haye considered lh o . 'V ace an infidel. No one 
can read the famous second chapter of Galatians and the book of 
Revelation without Seeil!g how narrow was eyen Paul's escape from a 
sin1Ílar fate. And, if ecclesiastical history is to Le trusted, the thirty- 
nine articles. be they right or wrong, diverge fr01H the primitive 
doctrine of the N azarenes vastly more than even Pauline Christianity 
did. 
 
But, furt'-1er than this, I have great difficulty in assuring myself 
that e"en Jel!ues, H the brother of the Lord;' and his "myriads " of 
:K azarenes, propedy represen ted the doctrines of their 
laster. For it 
is constan tly asserted iJy our nloderl1 "pil1ars" that one of the chief 
features of the work of Jesus was the instauration of religion by the 
aboli tion of what ou r sticklers for articles and liturgies, with uncon- 
scious hunlor, call t.he narrow restrictions of the law. Yet, if J anles 
knew this, how could the bitter controversy with Paul have arisen; 
and why did one or the other side not quote any of the various say- 
ings of Jesus, recorded in the Gospels, which directly bear on the- 
question-sonletil11és, apparently, in opposite directions? 
So, if lain askell to call myself an "infidel," I reply, To what 
doctrine do yon ask nle to be faithful? Is it that contained in the- 
Nicene and the Athanasian Creeds? l\Iy firnl belief is that the 
N azarenes, say of the year 40, headed by James, ,vould have stopped 
their ears and thought worthy of stoning the audacious nH1,11 who pro- 
pounded it to then1. Is it contained in the so-called Apostles' Oreed? 
I alll pretty sure that even that would have created a recalcitrant 
COllul1otion at Pella in the year 70. a1nong the Nazarenes of Jerusalenl, 
who had fled from the soldiers of Titus. And vet if the unadulterated 
tradition of the teachings of "the X azarene';' were to be found any- 
where, it surely should have been aInid those not very aged disciples 
who may have heard thenl as they were delivereù. 
Therefore, ho,,"'ever sorry I may be to be unable to den10nstrato 
that, if necessary, I should not be afraid to call myself an "infidel,'
 
I call not do it, even to gratify the Bishop of Peterborongh and Dr. 
'V ace. And I would appeal to the bishop, whose native sense of 
humor is not the least nlarked of his many excellent gifts and virtues, 
whether asking a nlan to call himself an " infidel" is not rather a droll 
request. " Intiùel" is a tern1 of reproach, which Ohristians and 

Iohanlmedans, in their modestJ, agree to apply to those who differ 
from them. If he had only thought of it, Dr. 'Vace 11light have used 
the term" miscreant," which, with the sanle etyulological signification, 
has the advantage of being still nlore ,. unpleasant" to the persons to 
WhOlll it is applied. But, in the name of all that is Hibernian, I ask 
the Bishop o
 Peterhorough W!lY should a nlan.., be eXl
ected to call 
hinlself a " mlscrean t " or an "Infidel"? That St. PatrIck" had two 
birthdays because he was a twill" is a reasonable and in telligiùle 
utterance beside that of the n1an who should declare himself to be an 
infidel on the ground of denying his own hdief. It may be 10gicalJy,. 
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if not ethically, defensible, that a Ohristian should call a }Iohammedan 
an infidel, and vice versa; but, on Dr. Wace's principles, both ought 
to call thenlseh
es infidels, because each appJifs that tern1 to the other. 
Now I an1 afraid that all the 
lohalumedan worl<l would agree in 
reciprocating that appellation to Dr. 'Vace hinlself. I once visited the 
Hazar l\Iosque, the great university of l\Iohammedallism, ill Oairo, in 
ignorance of the füct that I was unprovided with In'oper authority. 
A swann of angry undergraduates, as I suppose I ought to call them, 
caIne buzzing about nle and my guide; and, if I had known Arabic, 
I suspect that" dog of an infidel" would have been by no nleans the 
n10st "unpleasant" of the epithets showered upon me, before I could 
explain and apologize for the mistake. If I had had the pleasure of 
Dl:. 'Vace's cOlnpany on that occ
sion, the undiscriminative followers 
of the Prophet woulù, I am afraid, have made no difference between 
us; not even if they had known that he was the head of an orthodox 
Christian senlinary: And I have not the sn1aUest doubt that eyell one 
of the learned 11lollahs, ifhis grave courtesy would have pern1Ïtted hin1 
to say anything offensive to men of another IHode of belief, would have 
told us that he wonùered we did not find it "yery unpleasant" to 
disbelieve in the Prophet of Islan1. 
From ,vhat precedes, I think it becomes sufficiently clear that Dr. 
Wace's account of the origin of the name of " Agnostic" is quite wrong. 
Indeed, I an1 bound to add that very sligh t effort to discover the truth 
would have convinced him that, as a matter of fact, the tenn arose 
otherwise. I anl loath to go over an old story once n10re; but n10re 
than one object which I have in view win be ser\
e(l by telling it a 
little more fully than it has yet been told. 
" Looking back nearly fifty years, I see myself as a boy, whose educa- 
tIOll had been in terrupted, and who, intellectually, was left, for some 
years, altogether to his own devices" At that tinle I Wfi,S a YOl"acious 
and onlnivorous reader; a dreanler and speculator of the first water, 
,veIl endowed with that splendid courage in attacking any and every 
subject which is the blessed cornpensation of youth anù inexperience. 
Among the books and essays, on all sorts of topics fro111 D1etaphysics 
to heraldry, which I read at this tÏ1ne, two left indelible impressions on 
D1Y D1Ìnd. One was Guizot's h IIistory of Civilization," the other was 
Sir \Villiam IIanÚlton's essay "On the Philosophy of the Uncon- 
ditioned," which I came upon, by chance, in an odcl volunle of the 
"Edinburgh Review." The latter was certainly strange reading for a 
boy, and I could not possibly have understood a great deal of it; * 
ne\?ertheless, I devoured it \vith avidIty, and it stH-Iuped upon n1Y 
III ind the strong conviction that, on even the 1110st solemn and im- 
p3rtant of questions, nlen are apt to take cunning phras8s for answers; 
and that the lin1Ïtation of our faculties, in a great number of cases, 
renders real answers to such questions not D1erely actually impossible, 
but theoreticall v inconceivable. 
Philosophy å'nd history having laid hold of DIe in this eccentric 
fashion, have never loosened their grip. I have no pretension to be 
an expert in either subject; but the turn for philosophical and his- 
torical reaùing, which rendered Hamilton and Guizot attractive to 
nIe, has not only filled Dlany lawful leisure hours, and still n10re 


* Yet I mUfilt EZomehow have laid bold of the pith of the matter, for, many years afterward, 
when Dean 
lau
(>1l'8 Bampton ]ectl1re8 were pubJished, it seemed to me I already knew all that 
this 
minel1tJy tlgl1O!:
tic tbillker had to tcl] me. 
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sleepless ones, with the repose of changed mental occupation, but 
has not unfrequently disputed lllY proper work-tinle with nlY lieO'e 
lady, Natural 
cience. In this way I have found it possible to cov
r 
a good deal of ground in the territory of philosophy; and all the 
nlore easily that I have never cared much about A's or B's opinions, 
but have rather sought to kno\v what answer he had to give to the 
questions I had to put to hinI-that of the linIitation of possible 
knowledge being the chief. The ordinary exan1Îuer, with his" State 
the views of So-and-so," ,vould have floored 1ne at any tinIe. If he 
had saia, " "?hat ÙO YO?t think about any given problenl?
' I ll1Îght 
have got on fairly well. 
The reaùer who has had the }latience to follow the enforced, bu t 
un willing, egot\Sln of th is veri table history (especially if his studies 
have led hin1 in the sanIe direction), \vill now see why my n1Ïnd 
steadily gravitated towarù the conclusions of Hunle and Kant, .so well 
stated by the latter in a sentence, which I have quoteù elsewhere: 
" 'rhe greatest and perhaps the sole use of all philosophy of pure 
reason is, after all, Inerely negative, since ït serves not as an organon 
for the en hll'genlen t [ of knowledge], but as a discipline for its delin1Îta- 
tion; anù, instead of discovering truth, has only the l1Iodest merit of 
preventing error." * 
'Vhen I reached intellectual maturity and began to ask myself 
whether I was an atheist, a theist, or a pan theist; ê:l, nlnterialist or an 
idealist; a Christian or a freethinker-I found that the nIore I learned 
1ìud reflected, the less ready was the answer; until, at last, I came to 
the concl usion that I had neither art nor part with any of these 
denon1Ínations, except the last. 'rhe one thing in which most of these 
good people ,vere agreed was the one thing in which I differed frolll 
thenI. They were quite sure they had attained a certain" gnosis "- 
llad, n10re or less successfully, solved the problenl of existence; while 
I was quite sure I had not, and had a pretty strong conviction that 
the probleul was inso.luble. And, with Hume and Kant on my side, 
I could not think myselfpreslunptuous in holding fast by that opinion. 
Like Dante- 


.. Nel mezzo del cammin di nostra vita 
)Ii ritrovai per una selva oscura," t 
but, unlike Dante, I can not add- 
u Che la diritta via era smarrita." ::: 
On the contrary, I had, and have, the firnlest conyiction that I never 
left the" verace via "-the straight road; and that this road led no- 
\vhere else but into the dark depths of a wild and tangled forest. And 
though I have found leopards and lions in the path; though I have 
made abundant acquaintance with the hungry wolf, that with" privy 
paw de yours apace and nothing said," as another great poet says of the 
ravening beast; and though n
 friendly specte! bas even J:et o
ered 
his guidance, I was
 and anI, InInded to go straIght on, untIl I either 
come out on the other side of the wood, or find there is no other side 
to it-at least, 110ne attainable by me. 
This was mv situation when I had the good fortune to find a place 
among the ménlbers of that renlarkable confraternity of , antagonists, 


* "Kritik der reinen Vernunft:' Edit, Hartenstein, p, 256, 
t [In the midway of thi@ our mortal life 
I found me in a gloomy wood astray,] 

 l Gone from the path direct.] 
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represented there, and expressed itself with entire openness; nlost of 
D1Y col1eagnes were ists of one sort or another; and, howe'
er kind 
and friendly they nlÏght be, I, the man without a rag of a label to 
cover hinlself with, could not fail to have some of the uneasy fee1ings 
which nlust have beset the historical fùx when, after leaving the trap 
in which his tail remained, be presented hinlself to his nOl'nlal1y elon- 
gated companions. So I took thought, and invented what I conceived 
to be the appropriate title of "agnostic." It C
ìlne into nlY head as 
suggestively au tithetic to the "gnostic" of Church history, who 
}H"ofessed to know so nluch about the very things of which I was 
ignorant; and I took the earliest opportunity of paraùing it at our 
society, to show that I, too, had a tail, like the other foxt's. rro my 
great satisfaction, the term took; and when the" Spectator" had 
stood godfather to it, any suspicion in the l1linds of respectable people 
that a knowledge of its parentage nlÏght have awakened, was, of course, 
conlpletely lulled. 
That is the history of the origin of the terms "agnostic" and 
"agllosticisnl "; and it will be observed that it does not qui te agree 
wi th the cOllfiden t assertion of the reverend Principal of I{jng's 001- 
lege, that" the aùoption of the terIl1 agnostic is only an atteIupt 
to shift the issue, and that it iuvolves a nlere evasion" in relation to 
the Cl1l1rch and Christianity.* 
The last oLjection (I rejoice, as much as Iny readers must do, that it 
is the last) which I have to take to Dr. 'Vace's ùeliverance before the 
the Church Congress arises, I anI sorry to say, on a question of 111 orality. 
"It is, and it ought to be," anthoritati\TeJy declares this official 
represen tati ve of Christian ethics, "an unpleasan t thing, for a l1Utll 
to have to say plainly that he does not believe in Jesus Christ" 
(l. c., p. 254:). 
Whether it is so, depends, I ilnagine, a good deal on whether the 
man was bronght up in a Christian household or not. I do not see 
why it ShOll Id be " unpleasant ., for a )Iohamnledan or a Buddhist to 
say so. But that "it ought to be" unpleasant fùr any luan to say 
anything which he sincerely, and after due deliberation, believes, is, 
to 11lY Iuind, a proposition of the 1110St profoundly inul10ral character. 
I verily believe that the great good which has been effected in the 
world by Ch ristianit.v has been largely counteracted by the pestilent 
doctrine on which all the churches have insisted, that honest disbe- 
lief in their more or less astonishing creeds is a nloral offense, indeed 
a sin of the deepest dye, deserving and involving the sanle future 
retribntion as nll1rder and robbery. If we could onlv see, in one 
view, the torrents of hypocrisy and cruelty, the lies, the slaughter, the 
violations of every obligation of hUlllanity, which have flowed fronl 
this source along the course of the history of Christian nations, our 
worst Ï111aginations of hell would pale beside the vision. 
A thousand tÜnes, no! It ought not to be unpleasant to say that 
which one honestly believes or disbelieves. That it so constan tly is 
}1ainful to do so, is quite enongh obstacle to the progress of 111ankind 
in that most valuable of all qualities, honesty of word or of deed, without 
erecting a sad conconlitant of human weakl1e.ss into something to be 

tlhnired and cherished. The bravest of soldiers often, and very nat- 
urally, "feel it unpleasant" to go into action; but a court-lllartial 
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which did its duty ,vonld 111ake short work of the officer who pro1l1ul- 
gated the doctrine that his DIen ought to feel their du ty unpleasall t. 
I aDI very well aware, as I suppose most thoughtful people are in 
these till1es, that the process of breaking away fron1 old beliefs is 
extren1ly unpleasant; and laIn DIuch disposed to think that the 
encouragement, the consolation, and the peace afforded to earnest 
believers in even the worst forms of Christianity are of great practical 
advantage to theIne "
hat deductions n1ust be nlade froll1 this gain 
on the score of the harn1 done to the citizen by the ascetic other- 
worldliness of logical Christiulli ty; to the ruler, by the hatred, nlalice, 
and all uncharitableness of sectarian bigotry; to the legislator, by the 
spirit of exclusiveness and donlination of those that count thenlselves 
pinal's of orthodoxy; to the philosopher, by the restraints on the free- 
donI of learning and teaching which every church exercises, when it is 
strong enough; to the conscientious soul, by the introspective hunting 
after sins of the n1Ínt and cunllnill type, the fear of theological error, 
and the overpowering terror of possible dall1Uation, which have 
acconlpanied the churches like their shadow, I Heed not now consider; 
but they are assuredly not sll1all. If agnostics lose heavily on the one 
side, they gain a good deal on the other. People who talk about the 
comforts of belief appear to forget its discoluforts; they ignore the 
fact that the Christianity of the churches is sonlethillg luore than 
faith in the idt'al personality of Jesus, which they create for thenl- 
selves, pl1ts so 111llCh as can be carried into practice, without disorgan- 
izing civil society, of the nutxims of the Seflnon on the 
lount. Trip 
in nlùrals or in doctrine (especially in doctrine), without due repent- 
ance or retractation, or fail to get properly baptized before you die, and 
a plébiscite of the Chri8tians of .Europe, if they were true to their 
creeds, would affirnl your e,-erlastillg däInllatioll by an inllnense llla- 
jority. 
Preachers, orthodox and heterodox, din into onr ears that the 
world can not get on without faith of SOlne sort. 'rhere is a sense in 
which that is as en1Ïllentlyas obviously true; there is another, in 
which, in DIY juc1gnlent, it is as en1Ìuelltly as obviously false, and it 
seems to Ine that the hortatory, or pulpit, 111ind is apt to oscillate 
between the false and the true Ineanin,gs, without being aware of the 
fact. 
It is quite true that the ground of everyone of our actions, and the 
validity of an our reasonings, rest upon the great act of faith, which 
leads us to t
ke the experience of the past as a safe guide in our deal- 
in as with the present and the future. From the nature of ratiocina- 
ti
l it is obvious that the axioms on which it is based can not be 
denlonstrated by ratiocination. It is also a trite observation that, in 
the business of life, we constantly take the nlost serious action upon 
evidence of an utterly insufficient character. But it is surely plain 
that faith is not necessarily entitled to dispense with ratiocination 
because ratiocination can not dispense with faith as a starting-point; 
aIEl that because ,ve are often obliged, ùy the pressnre of events, to 
act on very bad evidence, it does lH?t follow that it is proper to act 
on such evidence when the pressure 1S absent. 
The writer of the epistle to the Hebrews tells us that" faith is the 
assurance of thinD's hoped for, the proving of things not seen." In 
o I J''' d . 
the authorized version "sn ustance " staul S lor" assurance, an "eVI- 
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deuce" for" the proving." The question of the exact meaning of the 
two words, V7TÓÕra()Z; and È
lé rxo;, affurds a fine field of discu6sion for 
the scholar and the llletaphysician. But I fancy we shall be not far 
froln the lllark if we take the writer to have had in his lllind the pro- 
found psychological truth that nlen constall tly feel certain about 
things for which they strongly hope, but have no evidence, in the 
legal or logical sense of the word; anù he calls this feeling "faith," 
I may have the 1l10St absolu te faith that a friend has not committed 
the crime of which he is accllsed. In the early days of English 
history, if DIY friend could have obtained a few nlùre cOlllpnrgators of 
Eke robust faith, he wuuld have been acquitteù. At the presC'nt day, 
if I tendered luyself as a witness on that scure, the judge wuuld tell 
me to stand down, and the youngest barrister woulù sluile at IllY sÏ1ll- 
plicity. 
liseràble inlleed is the nUl,n who has not such faith in sonle 
of his fellow lllen-only less llliserable than the nUll} who allows hinI- 
self to forget that such faith is not, strictly speaking, evidence; and 
when his faith is disappointed, as will happen now and again, turns 
Tilllon and blanles the unin:-rse for his uwn blunders. And so, if a 
man can can find a friend, the hypostasis of all his hopes, the luirror 
of his ethical ideal, in the Jesus of any, or all, of the Gospels, let hinl 
live by faith in that ideal. "Tho shall or can forbid hitn? Hut let 
hinI not delude himself with the notion that his faith is evidence of 
the objecti\
e reality of that in which he trusts. Such evidence is to 
be obtained only by the use of the Inethods of science, as applied to 
history and to literature, and it al110nnts at present to very little. 
It appears that 1\11'. Glaùstone, sonle tinle ago, asked )11'. Laing if 
he could ch'aw up a short sunuHaryof the negative creed; a body of 
negative propositions, which hav"e so far been adopted Oil the neg- 
ative side a'i to be what the Apostles' anù other accepted creed.., are 011 
the positive; and 1\11'. Laing at once kindly obliged 
Ir. Gladstone 
with the desir
d articles-eigh t of them, 
If anyone had preferred this request to me. I should have replied 
that, if he referred to agnostics, they have no creed; and, by the 
nature of the case, can not han:- an
.. Agnosticislu, in fact, is 
not. a creed, but a method. the essence of which lies in the rigorus 
application of a sing1e principle. That principlè is of great antiquity; 
it is as old as Socrates; as old as the writer who said, .. Try all things, 
hold fast by that which is good"; it is the foundation of the Refor- 
mation, which simply illustrated the axionl that eyery man should be 
able to give a reason for the faith that is in hitn: it id the great prin- 
ciple of Descartes; it is the fundaluental axioIllof lHodern science. 
Positively the principle lllay be expressed: In luatters of the intellect, 
follow your reaðon as far as it will take YQU, without regard to any 
other considerùtion. ...<\nd negatively: In Inatters of the intellect, do 
not pretend that conclusions are certain which are not demonstrated 
or delnonstrable. That I take to be the agnostic faith. which if a nlan 
keep whole and undefiled, he shall not be ashamed to look the uni- 
verse in the face, whatever the future may have in store for hinl. 
The results of the working out of the agnostic principle will vary 
according to individual knowledge and capacity. and according to the 
general condition of science. That which is uupro,.ed to-day may be 
proved, by the help of new disco\?eries, to-nlorrow. The only nega- 
tive fixed points will be t-hose negations which flow froln the denloll- 
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strable ]imitation of onr faculties. And the only obligation accepted 
is to have the lllind alwa.ys open to conviction. Agnostics who never 
faiJ in carrying out their principles are, I anl afraid, as rare as other 
people of whom the sanle consistency can be truthfully predicted. 
But, if you were to meet with such a phænix and to tell hinl that you 
had discovered that two and two nlake five, he would patiently ask 
JOu to sta.te your reasons for that conviction. and express his readiness 
to agree with yon if he fonnd the111 satisfactory. The apostolic 
injunction to "suffer fools gladly," should he the rule of life of a true 
agnostic. I anI deeply cOllbcious how far I nlyself fall short of this 
ideal, but it is 111Y personal conception of what agnostics ought to be. 
IIoweyer, as I began by stating, I slwak only for nlyself; and I do 
not drean1 of anathelnatizing anù excomnlunic;Lting )[1' Laing. But, 
when I consider his creed and cOIn pare it with the Athanasian, I 
think I have. on the whole, a cleart:'r conception of the meaning of the 
latter. "Polarity." in Article viii, for exanlple, is a word about which 
I heard a good deal in nlY youth, when" Xaturphilosophie" was in 
fashion, and greatly did I snfft"'r from it. For 111auy years past, when- 
ever I have lllet with" polarity" anywhere but in a discussion of some 
purely physical topic. snch as nUtgnetisln, I have shut the book. 
lr. 
Laing III ust excuse lue if the furce of habit was too nluch for lHe when 
I read his eigh th article. 
,And now, what is to be said to )11'. Harrison's renutrkable deliver- 
ance "On the future of agnosticis111 "1' * I would that it were not 
illY business to say anything, for I anI afraid that I can say nothing 
which shall manifest lny grfat personal respect for th is able writer, 
and for the zeal and energy ,vith which he e\ger and anon galvanizes 
the weakly frall1e of l)usitÍyisl1l until it looks 1110re than ever like 
John Bunyan's Pope and Pagan rollt:'d into one. There is a story 
often rt>peated, and I anl afraid none the less nlyth ical on that 
aecount, of a valiant and lond-voiced corporal. in conl nlalHl of two 
full privates, who falling in with a regiment of the enenlY in the dêU'k, 
orders it to surrendei' nnùer pain of instant annihilation by h i
 force; 
and the enelny surrenders accorùingly. I anl always rell1intled of this 
tale when I read the positivist conlmands to the forces of Christianity 
and of Science; only the enenlY shon" no 1110re signs of intenùing to 
obey now than they have done any tilne the
e forty years. 
The allocution ullller consideration has the papal flavor which is 
wont to hang about the utterances of the pontiff8 of the Church of 
COlute. l\Ir. Harrison speaks with authority, ana not as one of the 
conlUlon scribes of the period. He knows not only what aruosticism 
is and how it has conle about. but what win becolne of it. 'The agnos- 
tic is to content hinlself with being the precnrsor of the positlyist. 
In his place, as a sort of navvy leyeling the ground anù clean sing it 
of snch poor stuff as Christianity, he is a useful creature who deserves 
patting on the back, on condition that he does not \Tellture Leyond his 
last. But let not these scientific San ballats presnnle that they are 
good enollO'h to take part in the building of the temple-they are 
mere Sarn
ritans, doonled to dip out in proportion as the Religion of 
Human ity is accepted by nlankind. "r ell, if that is their fate, they 
have tinle to be cheerful. But let us hear :\11'. I-Iarrisoll
s pronounce- 
ment of their doon1 : 
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"Agnosticisnl is a stage in the evolution of religion, an entirely 
negati\Te stage, the point reached by physicists, a purely mental con- 
clusion, with no relation to things social at all" (p. 154). I an1 quite 
dazed by this declaration. Are there, then, any "conclusions" that 
are not" 11urely mental'"? Is there " no relation to things social" in 
"ll1ental conclusions" which affect men's whole conception of life? 
"Tas that prince of agnostics, David Runle, particularly in1bued with 
physical science? Supposing physical science to be non-existent 
wo.uld not the agnostic 11rinciple, applied by the philologist and the 
historian:- lead to exactly the same results?' Is the nloùeru more or 
less c0l11plete suspension of judgnlellt as to the facts of the history of 
regal Ronle, or the real origin of the Homeric poems, anything but 
8gnosticisnl in history and in literature? And if so, how can agnosti- 
cisn1 be the" nlere negation of the physicist" ? 
" Agnosticisn1 is a stage in the evolution of religion." No two peo- 
ple agree as to ,yhat is n1eal1t by the ternl "religion"; but if it nleans, 
as I think it ought to Inean, sinlply the reverence anù love for the 
ethical ideal, and the desire to realize that ideal in life, which every 
11lan ought to feel-then I sayagnosticisn1 has no more to do with 
it than it has to do with nlusic or painting. If, on the other hand
 
Mr. Harrison, like nlost people, nleans by "religion" theology, then, 
in my judgement, agnosticism can be said to be a stage in its evolu- 
tion, only as death may be said to be the final stage in the evolution 
of life. 


When agn08ti
 lo
ric is 8imply one of the canons of thought, agno8ticism, as a distinctive faith 
will have spontaneously disappeared (V. 155), 
I can but Inarvel that such sentences as this, nna those already 
quoted, should have l)roceeded fron1 :\lr. Harrison's })en. Does he 
reaI]y mean to suggest that agnostics ha\Te a logic peculiar to them- 
sehTes? 'Vill he kindly help 111e out of IllY bewilderment when I try 
to th in k of "logic" being anything else than the canon (which, I 
believe rneans rule) of thought? As to agnosticisnl being a. distinc- 
tive faith, I have already shown that it can not possibly be anything 
of the kind; unless perfect faith in logic is distillctive of agnostics, 
which, after all, it may be. 
A2'no
tici8m as a religious philosophy per se rests on an almost total ignoring of history and 
social 
volution (p. 152). 
But neither pel" se nor per alizul has agnosticisnl (if I know any- 
thing about it) the least pretension to be a religious philosophy; so 
far fronl resting on ignorance of history, and that social evolution of 
which history is the account, it is aud has been the inevitable result 
of the strict adherence to scientific nlethods by historical investigators. 
Our forefather8 were quite confident about the existence of Ronlulus 
and RenIus, of King Arthur, and of Hengst and Horsa. )Iost of us 
have becon1e agnostics in regarù to the reality of these worthies. It is 
a n1atter of notoriety, of
 which 
Ir. IIarrison, who accnses us all so 
freely of ignoring history, should not be ignorant, that the critical 
process which has shattered the foundations of orthoùox Christian 
uoctrines owes its origin, not to the devotees of physical science, but, 
before all, to Richard Simon, the learned French Oratorian, just two 
hundred years ago. I can not find evidence that either Sin10n, or any 
one of the great scholars and critics of the eighteeeth and nineteenth 
centuries who have continued Billlon's work, had any particular 
acquaintance l.vith physical science. I have already pointed out that 
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Runle was independent of it. And certainly one of the most potent 
influences in the sanle direction, upon history in the present century, 
that of Grote, did not COine fronl the physical side. Physical science, 
in fact, has had nothing directly to do with the criticisill of the Gos- 
pels; it is whoily incolnpetent to furnish demonstrative eyidellce that 
any statemen t made in these historiès is untrue. Indeed, Inodern 
physiology can find parallels in nature for events of apparently the 
nlost eUlÏnently supernatural kind recounted in some of those 
histories. 
It is a comfort to hear, npon 
Ir. I-Iarrison's authority, that the 
laws of physicaillature show no signs of becol1Úng "less definite, less 
cunsistent, or less popular as tinle goes on" (p. 154). IIow a law of 
nature is to heconle indefinite, or "inconsistent," passes nlY poor 
powers of inlagination. But with universal suffrage and the coach- 
dog theory of preluiership in full view; the theory, I 11lean, that the 
whole duty of a political chief is too look sharp for the way the social 
coach is driving, and then run in front and bark loud-as if being 
the leading noise-nlaker and guiding were the sanle things-it is 
truly satisfactory to nle to know that the laws of nature are increasing 
in popularity. Looking at recent deyelopluen ts of the policy which 
is said to express the great heart of the people, I have had IUY doubts 
of the fact; and nlY love for nlY fellow-coun trynlell has led nle to 
reflect wi th dread on what will happen to theIn, if any of the laws of 
nature ever become so unpopular in their eyes as to be voted down by 
the trallscenden t authority of uni '-ersal suffrage. If the legion of 
denlons, before they set out on their journey in the swine, had haa 
time to hold a nleeting and to resol ye ullaniIllously, "'That the law of 
gra.vitation is oppressi re and ought to be repealed," I anI afraid it 
would IHl\?e nlade no sort of difference to the result, when their two 
thousand unwilling porters were once launched down the steep slopes 
of the fatal shore of Gennesaret. 


The qnestion of the place of religion as an element of human nature. as a force of human 
society, i I S origin, alul.ly
is, alid luuctions, bas ne\ er been com
idered at all from an agnostic 
point of vicw (p. 152). 
I doubt not that 
lr. Harrison knows vastly nlore about history 
than I do; in fact, he tells the public that SOUle of nlY friends and I 
have had no oppurtunity of occupying ourselves with that subject. I 
do not like to COil tradict any statenlen t which )11'. IIarrison 11lakes on 
his own authority; only, if I Inay be true to IllY agnostic principles, I 
hunlblyask how he has obtained assurance on this head. I do Dot 
profess to know anyth ing about the range of )11'. Harrison's studies; 
but as he has thought it fitting to start the subject, I may venture to 
point out that, on the evideHce adduced, it lllÏght be equally pern1Ís- 
sible to draw the conclusion that )11'. llarrisou's absorLing labors as 
the pontife.?; '}}ul.cimus of the positivist religion have not allowed hinl 
to acquire that acquaintance with the nlethoùs and results of physical 
science, or with the history of })hilosophy, or of philological anù 
is- 
torical criticism, which is essential to an v one who de
ires to obtaul a 
right understanding of agnost.icisnl. Ìncol11petence in philosophy, 
and in all branches of science except nutthelnatics, is the well-kno
n 
nlental characteristic of the founder of Positivisnl. Faithfulness In 
disciples is an adnlirable quality in itself; the pity is that it not 
un frequently leads to the imitation of the weaknesses as well as of the 
strength of the Inaster. It is only such over-faithfulness which can 
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account for a "strong mind really saturated with the historical 
sense" (p. 153) exhibiting the extraordinary forgetfulness of the 
historical fact of the existence of David Ilume implied by the asser- 
tion that 
it would be difficult to name a !'Iit1gle known agn08tic who has given to history anything- like the 
amount of thought and study which he i:lrings to a knowledge of the physic<l.1 world (p. 15:3), 
'Yhoso calls to Inind, what I may venture to tenH, the bright side 
.of Christianity; that ideal of 111anhood, with its strength and its 
patience; its justice and its pity for human frailty; its helpfulness, 
to the extren1Ïty of self-sacrifice; its ethical purity and nobility; 
which apostles have pictured, in which armies of lnartyrs have placed 
their unshakable faith, and whence obscure lnen and wonlen, like 
Catherine of Sienna and John Knox, have derived the courage to 
rebuke popes and kings, is not likely to underrate the importance of 
the Christian faith as a factor in human history, or to doubt that if 
that faith should prove to be incolllpatible with our knowledge, or 
necessary want of knowledge, some other hypostasis of men's hopes, 
genuine enough and worthy enough to replace it, will arise. But that 
the incongruous luixture of bad science with eviscerated papistry, out 
of which COlllte manufactured the l)ositivist religion, will be the heir 
of the Christian ages, I have too nluch respect for the hall1anity of 
the future to believe. Charles II told his brother, "They will not 
kill me, James, to nlake you king." And if critical science is 
remorselessly destroying the historical foundations of the noblest ideal 
of humanity which mankind have yet worshiped, it is little likely to 
permit the pitiful reality to climb into the vacant shrine. 
That a IHan should detertnine to devote himself to the service of 
humanity-including intellectual and nloral self-culture under that 
name; that this should be, in the proper sense of the word, his 
religion-is not only an intelligible, but, I think, a laudable resolu- 
tion. And I am greatly disposed to believe that it is the only religion 
which will prove itself to be unassailably acceptable so long as the 
human race endures. But when the positivist asks me to worship 
" HUlllanity "-that is to say, to adore the generalized conception of 
men as they ever have been and probably ever will be-I nlust reply 
that I could just as soon bow down and worship the generalized con- 
ception of a " wilderness of apes." Surely we are not going back to 
the daye of paganisnl, when individuallnen were deitied, and the hard 
good sense of a dying 'T espasian could pronlpt the bitter jest, " Ut 
pulo Deus fio." No divinity doth hedge a 1110dern man, be he even a 
sovereign ruler. Nor is there anyone, except a municipalll1agistrëtte, 
who is officially declared worshipful. But if there is no spark of 
worship-worthy divinity in the individual twigs- of humanity, whence 
conles that godlike splendor which the l\Ioses of positivism fondly 
Îlnagines to pervade the whole bush? 
I know llû study which is so unutterably saddening as that of th
 
evolution of hUlnanity, as it is set forth in the annals of history. Out 
of the darkness of prehistoric ages man emerges with the marks of his 
lowly origin strong upon him. He is a brute, only more intelligent 
than the other brutes; a blind prey to impulses, which as often as llOt 
lead hinl to destruction; a victinl to endless illusions, which lnake 
his mental existence a terror and a burden, and fill his physical life 
with barren toil and battle. He attains a certain degree of pilysical 
comfort, and develops a more or less workable theory of life, in such 
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favorable situations as the plains of :\Iesopotan1Ïa or of Egypt and 
then, for thousands and thousands of years, struggles ,vi th varying 
fortunes, attended by infinite wickedness, bloodshed, and lllisery, to 
maIntain hinlself at this point against the greed and the ambition of 
his fellow-nlen. He makes a point of killing and otherwise persecut- 
ing an those who first try to get him to move on; and when he has 
Inoved on a step, foolishly confers post-nLOrten
 deification on his 
yictinls. He exactly repeats the process with all who want to nlove a 
step yet farther. And the best tHen of the best epochs are simply 
those who nlake the fewest blunders and cOlumit the fewest sins. 
That one should rejoice in the good luan; forgive the bad man; 
and pity and help allluen to the best of one's ability, is' surely indis- 
putable. It is the glory of J udaisnl and of Christianity to have 
proc1aÏtl1ed this truth, through all their aberrations. But the worship 
of a God who needs forgiveness and help, and desen,.es pity every 
hour of his existence, is no better than that of any other yoluntarUy 
selected fetich. The .Enlperor Julian's project was hopeful, in com- 
pari50n with the prospects of the new anthropolatry. 
'Yhen the historian of religion in the twen tieth century is writing 
about the nineteen th, I foresee he will say sOlnething of this kind: 
The nlost curious and instructive events in the religious history of 
the preceding century are the rise and progress of two new sects, 
called )Iornlons and Positivists. To the student who has carefully 
considered these relnarkable }JhenOnlelUt nothing in the recorùs of 
religious self-ùelusion can appear Ílnprobable. 
The )lormons arose in the n1Ídst of the great Republic, which, 
though cOl1Iparatively insignificant at that time, in territory as in the 
l1UluÌJer of its citizens, was (as we know frOl11 the fragl11ellts of the 
speeches of its orators which have corne down to us) no less renlark- 
able for the native intelligence of its population, than for the wide 
extent of their infornlatioll, owing to the activity of their publishers 
in diffusing all that they could invent, beg, borrow, or steal. Nor 
were they less noted for their perfect freedolll froI11 all restraints in 
thought or speech or deed; except, to be sure, the beneficent and wise 
influence of the 111ajority exerted, in case of need, through an institu- 
tion known as "tarring and feathering," the exact nature of which is 
now disputed. 
There is a cOll1plete consensus of testimony that the founder of 
l\Iorlnonisn1, one Joseph Smith, was a Jow-nlinded, ignorant SC
__tll1p
 
and that he stole the ., Scriptures,"' which he propounded; not being 
clever f1110ugh to forge even such contell1ptible stuff as they contain. 
]
 evertheless he must have been a Ulan of SOUle force of character, 
for a considerable nUl11ber of disciples soon gathered about hillI. 
In spite of repeated outbursts of popular hatred and violence-during 
one of which persecutions, Smith was brutally Inurdered-the 
1tlormon body steadily increased, and becalne a flourishing commu- 
nity. But the 1\lonnon practices being objectionable to the majority, 
they were, l1lore than once. without allY pretf1l1se of lí1w, but by forc
 
of riot, arson, and murder, driven away fro 111 the land they had 
occupied. Harried by these })ersecutiollS, the )lorn10n body eventu- 
any conln1Ítted itself to the tender mercies of a desert as barren as 
that of Sinai; and, after terrible sufferings and privations, reached the 
oasis of Utah. Here it grew and flourished, sending out nlissionaries 
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to, and receiving converts frolll, all parts of Europe, sometimes to the 
nUlllber of 10,0,}0 in a year; until in 1880, the rich and flourishing 
community numbered 110,000 souls 111 Utah alone, while there were 
probably 3"'0,000 or 40,000 scattered abroad elsewhere. In the whole 
history of religions there is no nlore rell1arkable exaluple of the power 
of faith; and, in this case, the founder of that faith was indubitably 
a nlost despicable creature. It is interestiHg to observe that the 
course taken by the great Republic and its citizens runs exactly 
parallel with that taken by the ROll1an Elllpire and its citizens toward 
the early Christians, except that the ROlnans had a certain legal 
excnse for their acts of violence, inasIlluch as the Christian "sodali- 
tia" were not lIcensed, and conseq uen tly were, 1pSO facio, illegal 
assenlblages. Until, in the latter part of the nineteenth century, the 
United States Legislature decreed the illegality of polyganlY, the 
1\lo1'1nons were wholly within the law. 
Nothing can present a greater contrast to all this than the history of 
the Positivists. This sect arose much about the sanle tinle as that of 
the l\Iorrllons. in the upper and 1110st instructed stratum of the quick- 
,vitted, skeptical population of Paris. The founder, Auguste Conlte, 
was a teacher of 11lathe11latics, but of no enlinence in that departnlent 
of knowledge, al.Hl with nothing but an anlateur's acquaintance with 
physical, chenlical, and biological science. His works are repulsive on 
account of the dull diffuseness of their style, and a certain air, as of a 
superior person, which characterIzes thenl; Lut, ne\Tertheless, they 
contain good things here and there. It would ta.ke too 11luch space to 
reproduce in detail a systenl which proposes to regulate all hunutn life 
by the pronl nlgation of a gentile Levìticus. fSuffice it to say that 

L Conlte luay be described as a syncretic, who, like the gnostics of 
early Ch urch history, attelupted to cOlnbine the substance of inlper- 
fectly cOluprehended con ten)porary science with the forBl of ROInan 
Christianity. It lnay be that this is the reason why his disciples were so 
very angry with some obscure people called Agnostics, whose views, if 
we nlay judge by the accounts left in the works of a great positivist 
controversial writer, were yery absnrd. 
To put the matter briefly, 1\1. Comte, finding Christianity and 
Science at daggers drawn, SeenlS to have said to Science: " You find 
Christianity rotten at the core, do you? 'VeIl, I will scoop out the 
inside of it." And to ROll1anisn1: "You find Sci
nce mere dry light 
--cold and bare. 'Yel1, I will put your shell over it, and so, as school- 
boys nlake a specter out of a turnip and a tallow candle, behold the 
new religion of HUlllanity conlpJete!" 
Unfortunately, neither the ROll1anists nor the people who were 
sonlething Inore than amateurs in science could be got to worship 
1. 
Comte's new idol properly. In the native country of Positi ViSIU, Olle 
distinguished man of letters and one of science, for a tin)e, helped to 
make up a. roonlful of the faith ful, but their love soon grew coJd. In 
EngJanù, on the other hand, there appears to be little doubt that, in 
the ninth decade of the century, the 11lultitude of disciples reached 
the grand total of several score. They had the ad van tage of the 
advocacy of one or two 1110St eloquent and learned apostles, and, at 
any rate, the sympathy of several persons of light and leading-and, if 
they were not seen, they were heard all over the world. On the other 
hand, as a se(
t, they labored under the prodigious disadvantage of 
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being refined, estimable people, living in the midst of the worn-out 
civilization of the Old 'V orld; where anyone who had tried to perse- 
cute then1, as the )Iorn10n8 were persecuted, would have been 
instantly hanged. But the lnajority never drealned of persecuting 
then1; on the contrary, they were rather given to scold, aud other- 
wise try the patience of the luajority. 
The history of these sects in the closing years of the century is 
highly instructive. )Iorn10nis111.... 
But I find I have suddenly slipped off )11'. IIarrison's tripod, which 
I had borrowed for the occasion. The f(tct is, I aln not eq nal to the 
l)rophetical business, and ought not to have undertaken it. 


III. 
AG R08TICIS)I. 


A REPLY TO PROFESSOR RFTLEY, 
By HE
nY W ACE, D. D. 
IT would hardly be reasonable to c0I11plain of Prof. IIuxley's delay 
in replying to the paper on " Agnostirisn1 " which I read fiye 111011ths 
ago, wlien, at the urgent reqnest of an old friend, I reluctan tly con- 
sented to address the Church Congress at ::\Iallcheste.I. I an1 obliged 
to hÍ1n for doing it the honor to bring it to the notice of a wiùer circle 
than that to which it \vas directly aùdressed; and I fear that, for rea- 
sons which have been the occasion of universal regret, he 111ay not have 
been equal to literary effort. But, at the sanle time, it is ilnpossible 
not to notice that a writer is at a great ad van tage in attacking a fugi- 
tive essay a quarter of a year after it was nUlde pubhc. Such a lapse 
of tin1e onght, indeed, to enable hilu to apprehend distinctly the argu- 
ment with which he is dealing; and it 111i.ght, at least, secure hill1 
from any such inaccnracy in quotation as greater haste 111ight excuse. 
But if either his idiosyncrasy, or his sense of assured superiority, 
should lead hin1 to pay no real attention to the argulnen t he is attack- 
ing, or should Letray hin1 into 111aterial lllisquotation, he nìay at least 
be sure that scarcely any of his readers win care to refer to the orig- 
inal paper, or will have the opportunity of doing so, I can scarcely 
hope that Prof. Huxley's obliging reference to the "Official Report of 
the Ch urch Congress" will induce nlany of those who are influenced 
by his answer to 11lY paper to purchase that interesting YOll1n1e
 
though they would be well repaid by some of its other contents; and 
I can hardly rely on their spending even twopence upon the reprint 
of the paper, published by the Society for Proll10ting Christian Knowl- 
eàae. I have therefore felt obliged to ask the editor of this review to 
be b kind enough to admit to his pages a brief restatenlf'nt of the posi- 
tion which Prof. Huxley has assailed, with such notice of his argu- 
nlents as is practicable within the con1parativeJy brief space which can 
be afforded me. I could not, indeed, aluid the pressing claims of a 
college like this in term tin1e, besides the chairmanship cf a hospital
 
a preachership, and other duties, attempt any reply which would deal 
as thoroughly as could be wished with an article of so n111ch skill and 
fini
h. But it is a n1atter of justice to 11lY cause and to 111yself to 
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r
moYe at once the unscientific and prejudiceù representation of the 
Case which Prof. Huxley has put forward: and fortunately there will 
be need of no elaborate argulnent for this purpose. There is no occa- 
sion to go beyond Prof. IIuxley's own article and the language of JUY 
paper to exhibit his entire lnisapprehension of the point in dispu te; 
while I anl nluch 11lore than content tù relv for the invaliJation of his 
own con tentions upon the authorities he li'ünself (luotes. 
'Vhat, then, is the position with which Prof. Huxley finds fault? 
He is good enough to say that what he calls IHY " description " of an 
agnostic nlay for the present pass, so that we are so far, at starting, on 
conlllion ground. The actual description of an agnostic, which is 
given in nlY paper, is inùeed distinct fron1 the words he quotes, and is 
taken frolH an authoritative source. But what I have said is that, as 
an escape froln such an article of Christian belief as that we have a 
Father in heaven, or that Jesus Christ is the Jl1uge of quick and ùead, 
anù will hereafter return to j l1dge the worll1, an agnostic urges that 
" he has no IneallS of a scientific knowledge of the unseen world or of 
the fu lure"; and I lnaintain that this }->lea is irrelevant. Christians 
do nO,t preSUll1e to say that they have a scientific knowledge of such 
articles of their cr
ed. They say that they believe theIn, and they 
believe theln 111ainly on the assuranccs of Jesus Christ. Consequently 
their characteristic difference frOIH an agnostic consists in the Jact 
that they believe those assurances, anù that he does not. Prof. Hux- 
ley's observation, ., Are there then any Christians who sa}-'- that they 
know nothing about the unseen world and the future? I was igno- 
rant of the fact, but I alll ready to accept it on the authorit.y uf a pro- 
fessed theologian," is either a quibble, or one of nutny indications that 
he does not recognize the poil1t at issue. I anl speaking, as the sen- 
tence shows, of scientific knowledge-knowledge which call be 
obtained by our own reason and observation alone-and no one with 
Ploof. Huxley's learning is justifieJ in Leing ignorant that it is not 
npon such knowledge, but upon supernatural revelation, that Chris- 
tian belief rests. Howeyer, as he goes on to say, nlY view of " the real 
state of the case is that the agnosLic ' dues not belIeve the authority' 
on which' these things' are stated, which authurity is Jesus Christ. 
He is simply an old.tashiuned 'infidel' who is afraid to uwu to his 
right name." The argunlent has nothing to do with the 1l10ti ve, 
whether it is being afraid or not. It only concerns the fact that that 
by which he is dIstinctively separated fronl the Uhristian' is that he 
does not believe the assurances of JéSllS Christ. 
Prof. IIuxley thinks there is "an attractive sinlplicityabout this 
solution uf the pr\.?Llpll1 "-he lneans, of ClJur
e, this statenlent of the 
ca
e-'. anù it has that adnlllÌage of Leing sonlewhat offensive to the 
persons attacked, which is so dear to the less refined sort of controver- 
SHtlist." I think Prof. II uxley n1ust hase forgotten hinlsdf and his 
own feelings in this observation. There can Le no question, of course, 
of his belong
llg hinlself to the lllore refined sort of controversialist; 
but he has a characteristic fancy for solutions of problenls, or state- 
lnents of cases, which have the ., advantage of heing sOll1ewhat offensive 
to the persons attacked." 'Vithout taking this particular phrase into 
account, it certainly has" the advantage of being offensive to the per- 
sons attacked" that Prof. Huxley should speak in this article of " the 
pestilent doctrine on which all the churches have insisted, the honest 
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disbelief"-the word honest is not a misquotation-" honest disbelief 
in their more or less astonishing creeds is a nloral offense, indeed a 
sin of the deepest dye, deserving and invo] ving the saIne fu ture retri- 
bution as murder or robbery," or that he should say, "Trip in nlorals 
or in doctrine (especially in doctrine), without due repentance or 
retraction, or fail to get properly baptized before you die, and a pléb'is- 
cite of the Christians of Europe, if they were true to their creeùs, 
would affirnl yonr everlasting danlnation by an itnmense Inajority." 
'Ve have fortunately nothing to do in this argulnent with plébiscites ; 
and as statenlell ts of authoritative Christian teaching, the least that 
can be said of these allegations is that they- are offensive exaggerations. 
It had "the ad van tage" again of being "offensi ve to the persons 
attacked," when Prof. Huxley, in an article in this review on " t;cience 
and the Bishops," in N ovelllber, 1887, said that" scientific ethics can 
and does declare that the profession of belief" in such narratives as 
that of the devils entering a herd of swine, or of the fig-tree that was 
blasted for bearing 110 figs, upon the evidence on which nlllltitudes of 
Christians believe it, "is imnloral"; and the observation which fol- 
lowed, that "theological apologists would do well to consiùer the fact 
that, in the n1atter of intellectual veracity, Science is already a long 
way ahead of the churches," has the sanIe " advantage." I repeat that 
I can not but treat Prof. Huxley as an example of the more refined 
sort of controversialist: it must be supposed, therefore, that when he 
speaks of observations or insinuations which are son1ewhat offensive to 
the" persons attacked ,. being dear to the other SOl't of controversialist, 
he is unconscious of his own luethoùs of controversy-or, shall I say, 
his own telnptations? 
But I desire as far as possible to avoid any rivalry with Prof. 
Huxley in these refinements-more or less-of controversy; anù 
tln, 
in fact, forced by pressure both of space and of tinle to keep as rigidly 
as possible to the points directly at issue. He proceeds to restate the 
case as follows: "The agnostic says, 'I can not find good evidence 
that so and so is true.' , Ah,' says his adversary, seizing his opportu- 
nity, 'then you declare that Jesus Christ was untruthful, for he said so 
Hnd so '-a very telling nlethod of rousing prejudice." Now that 
superior scientific veracity to which, as we have seen, Prof. Huxley 
lays claitn, should have prevented him l)utting such vulgar words into 
my Illouth. rl'here is not a word in nlY paper to charge agnostics with 
declaring that Jesus Christ was" untruthful." I beheve it itnpossible 
in these days for any man who clainls attention-I might Eay, for any 
nlan-to declare our Lord untruthful. ,rhat I said, and what I 
repeat, is that the position of an agnostic inyolves the conclusion that 
Jesus Christ was under an ,. illusion" in respect to the deepest beliefs 
of his life and teaching. The words of nlY })aper are, "An agnosticisnl 
which knows- nothing of the relation of luan to God nlust not only 
refuse belief to our Lord's nlost undoll bted teaching, but nlust deny 
the reality of the spiritual convictions in which he lived and died." 
The poin t is this-that there can, at least, be no reasonable doubt that 
Jesus Christ lived, and taught, and died, in the belief of certain great 
principles re
pecting the ,existence of <;iod, onr relation to God, .a
d 
his own relatIon to us, wInch an agnostIc says are beyond the possIbIl- 
ities of hunlan knowledge; and of course an agnostic regards Jesus 
Christ as a man. If so, he nll1st necessarily regard Jesus Christ as 
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mistaken, since the notion of his being untruthful is a supposition 
.which I could not conceive being suggested. rrhe question I have 
pu t is not, as Prof. I-Iuxley rt'presents, what is the nlost unpleasant 
alternative to belief in the prinlary truths of the Christian religion, 
but what is the least unpleasant; and all I have maintained is that 
the least unpleasant alternative necessarily involved is, that Jesus 
Christ was under an illusion in his most vital con victiolls. 
I content myself with thus rectifying the state of the case, without 
making the COlllnlents which I think would be justified on such a 
crude nlisrepresentation of nlY argulllent. But Prof. IIuxley goes on 
to observe that" the value of the e,
iùence as to what J éSUS may have 
said and done, and as to the exact nature and scope of his authonty, is 
just that which the agnostic fi nùs it n10st difficult to detennine." 
IT nùoubtedly, that is a prilnary question; but who would suppose 
froll1 Prof. Huxley's statcnlellt of the case that the argllll1ènt of the 
}-)aper he is attacking proceeded to deal with this '
ery point, and that 
he has totally ignored the chi
f consideration it al1
ged? Alnlost 
imn1ediately after the words Prof. Huxley has quoted, the following 
passage occurs, which I 11lust neeùs transfer to these pages, as con tain- 
ing the central point of the arglunen t: "It l11ay be asked how far we 
can rely on the accounts we possess of our Lord's teaching on these 
subjects. Now it is unnecessary for the general argulllent before us 
to enter on those questions respecting the authenticit.y of the gospel 
narratives, which ough t to be regarded as settled 'by )1. Henan's prac- 
tical surrender of the adverse case. Apart .fr01n all disputed points of 
cräicis1J
, no one practically doubts that ou r Lord lived, and that Ite 
died on tlte cross, in the rnost intense sense of filial relation to Itis 
Father in heaven, and tltat he bore testin10ny to that Fatlter's provi- 
dence, love. and grace to'Ward '1na/i,kind. The Lord's Prayer a.tfords 
sufficient evidence upon these points. I.f tlte /
YernlOn on tlle Jlo'ltnt 
alolw be added, the 'Whole unseen 1oorld, of 101tich tlte agnostic refuses to 
knoUJ anything, stands unveiled before us. There yrnt see '1'evealed tlte 
divine Father and Creator of all thin,qs, -in personal relation to Ids 
creatures, hearing their pra.l/ers, 'Witnessin,q their actions, caring fOI" 
tltmn and '1'Oewarding tllmn. There YO'lt hear of a future flt(
qnwnt ad- 
'Ininistered by Christ ltimse?f, and o.f a heaven to be ltereaj
er reveaeld, 
in mhich those 101w live as the children of that F(dller, and 101w SUffe'l" 
in tlte cause and for the sake of Christ himse{f, 'Will be ab'ltndantly 
re1oarded. I.f Jesus Ghrist preached tltat sermon, rnade tlLose pr01nl
ses, 
and taught tltat pra.yer, then anyone 'Who says tll,at 10e knuw nrJthing 
of God, or of a future life, or of an u,nseen 'World, says that lle does not 
believe in Jesus Christ." 
Prof. Huxley has not one word to say npon this argument, though 
the whole case is involved in it. Let us take as au exalnple the illus- 
tration he proceeds to give. "If," he says, 
'I venture to doubt that 
the Duke of \Vellington ga"ge the conlnlanù, 'Up, Guarùs, and at 'elll!' 
at Waterloo, I do not think that even Dr, 'Vace would accuse nle of 
disbelieving the duke." Certainly not. But if Prof. Huxley were to 
maintain that the pursuit of glory was the true Inotive of the solùier, 
and that it was an illusion to suppose that sinlple devotion to duty 
could be the suprenle guide of nlilitary life, I should certainly charge 
him with contraùicting the duke's teaching and disregarding his 
authority and exalnple. A hundred stories like that of " Up, Guards 
3 ' 
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and at 'em!" nlight be doubted, or positively disproved, and it would 
still renlain a fact beyond all reasonable doubt that the Duke of \Vel1- 
ington was essentially characterized by the sternest anù nlost devoted 
sense of duty, and that he hacl inculcated duty as the very watchword 
of a soldier; ana even Prof. Huxley would not suggest that Lord 
Tennyson's ode, which has embodied this characteristic in imrl10rtal 
verse, was an unfounded poetical romance. 
The main questIon at Issue, In a word, is one which Prof. Huxley 
has chosen to leave entirely on one side-whether, nanlely, allowing 
for the utnlost uncertainty on other points of the criticisnl to which 
he appeals, there is any reasonable doubt that the Lord's Prayer and the 
Sennoll on the 
Iount afford a true account of our LOI'd's essential belief 
and cardinal teaching. If they do-then I am not now contending that 
they in vol ve the wholë of the Christian creed; I anl not arguing, as. 
Prof. Huxley would represent, that he ought for that reason alone to 
be a Christian-I sinlply represent that, as an agnostic, he 11lust regard 
those beliefs and that teaching as n1Ïstaken-the result of an illusion, 
to say the least. I anI not going, therefore, to follow Prof. Huxley's 
exanlple and go down a steep place wit.h the Gadarene swine into a sea 
of uncertain ties and possibilities, and stake the whole case of Uhristian 
belief as against agnosticisnl upon one of the 1110st difficult and 11lYS- 
terious narati yes in the New 'l'estanlent. I will state nlY position on 
that question }Hesently. But I anI first anù chiefly concerned to 
point out that Prof. IIuxley has skillfully evaded the very point and 
edge of the arglllnent he had to nleet. Let hin1 raise what ùifficulties 
he pleases. with the help of his favorite critics, about the Gadarene- 
swine, or even about all the stories of denIoniacs. He win find that 
his critics-and even critics nlore rationalistic than they-fail hinI 
when it comes to the Lord's Prayer and the Sernlon on the l\Iount, 
and, I will add, the story of the Passion. He will find, or rather he- 
11lust have found, that the very critics he relies upon l't'cognize that in 
the Serlllon on the 
Iount and the Lord's Prayer, alIowilJg for varia- 
tions in fornl anu orûer, the substance of onr Lord's es
ential teachÎ1)g 
is preserveù. Un a point which, until Prof. Huxley shows cause to 
the contrary, can hardly want arglunent, the jndgll1ent of the 1110St 
recent of his witnesses nIttY suffice-Prof. Reuss, of Strasburg. In 
Prof. Huxley's article on the" Evolution of Theulogy" in the number 
of this review for )Iarch, 1886, he says, "As Reuss appears to 11le to 
be one of the nlost learned, acute, ana fair-nlÍnded of those whose 
works I have studied, I have nULde nlost use of the cOlluuentary and 
dissertations in his spJendid French edition of the Bible." \Vhat. 
then, is the opinion of the critic for whonl Prof. Huxley has this 
regard? In the volurne of his work which "treats of the first three Gos- 
})els, Reu
s says at page IDl-192, "If anywhere the tradition which 
has preserved to us the renli niscences of the life of J eSllS upon earth 
carries with it a certainty and the evidence of its fidelity, it is hele"; 
and again: "In short, it nlust be acknowledgea that the reùactor, ill 
thus concentrating the substance of the nloral teaching of the Lord, 
has renùered a real service to the religious study of tl1 is portion of the 
tradition, and the reserves which historical criticisnl has a right to 
nlake with respect to the fornl ,viII in no way dinlinish this advan- 
tage." It will be observed tb,at Prof. Henss thinks, as .nlany good 
critics have thought, that the 
ermOll on the )Iount cOlnblnes varlOUS- 
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distinct utterances of our Lord, but he none the less recognizes that it 
enlbodies an unquestionable account of the substance of our Lord's 
teach ing. 
But it is surely superfluous to argne either this particular point, or 
the nULin conclu
ion whi?h I have founded on it. Can there be any 
douùt whatever, In the nl1n<1 of any reasonahle nlan, that Jesus Christ 
had beliefs respecting God which an agnostic alleges there is no suffi- 
cien t ground for? 'Ve know sOInething at all even ts of what his dis- 
ciples taught; we ha\ye authentic original doclunents, unq llestioned 
by any of Prof. Huxley's authorities, as to what St. Paul t
ught and 
believed, respecting his )Iaster's teaching; and the central point of 
this teaching is a direct assertion ofknowledg
 and revelation as against 
the very agnosticisnl frUIn which Prof. IIuxley manufactured that 
designation. "As I passed by," said St. Paul at Athens, "I founel au 
altar with this inscription: 'To the unknown God.' 'Vhonl therefore ye 
ignorantly-or in agnosticisln-worship, Hinl I declare unto you." An 
agnostic withholds his assent from this prinlary article of the Chris- 
tian creed; and though Prof. Huxley, in spite of the lack of informa- 
tion he alleges respecting early Christian teaching, knows enough on 
the subject to have a firIn belief" that the N azarene:s, say of the year 
40," headed by Janles, ,vollld have stoned anyone who propounded 
the Nicene Creed to them, he will hardly contend that they denied 
that article, or doubted that Jesus Christ believed it. Let us again 
listen to the authority to whom Prof. Huxley himself refers. Reuss 
says at page 4 of the work already q noted: 
Hi!ò'-torical1iterRture in the primitive church attaches itself in the most immediate manner to the 
remini8cences collected by the apostles and their friends, directly after their separation from their 
Master, The need of such a return to the past arose naturally from the profound impression 
which had been made upon them by the teaching, and still more by the individuality itself of" 
JesUi:'!. and on WhICh both their hope8 for tne future and their convictions were founded. . . . It 
is in these factl"l, in this con!.inuity of a tradition which could not but go back to the very morrow 
of the tragic scene 01" Golgotha that we have a strong guarantee for its authenlicity. , . . We 
have direct historical proof that the thread of tradition was not interrupted, Not only does one 
of our evangelists furnish this truth in formal terms (Luke i, 2); but in many other placeí'\ besides 
we perceive the idea, or the point of view, that all which the apostles know, think, and teach, is 
at bottom and essentially a reminiscence-a reflection of what they have seen and learned at an- 
other time, a reproduction of lessons and impressions received. 
Now let it be allowed for argl111lent's sake that the belief and teach- 
ing of the apostles are distinct frorn those of subsequent Christianty, 
yet it is surely a mere paradox to nlaintain that they did not assert, 
as taught by their )Iaster, truths which an agnostic denies. 'rhey 
certainly spoke, as Paul did, of the love of God; they certainly spoke, 
as Paul did, of Jesus having been raised from the dead by God the 
Father (Gal. i, 1); they certainly spoke, as Paul did, of J esns Christ 
returning to judge the world; they certainly spoke, as Paul did, of 
"the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ" (2 Cor. xi, 31). 
That they could have done this without Jesus Christ having taught 
God's love, or having said that God was his Father, or having declared 
that he would judge the world, is a supposition which will certainly 
be regarded by an overwhehning l1lajority of reasonable 11len as a luere 
paradox; and I cannot conceive, until he says so, that Prof. IIuxley 
would nlaintaill it. But if so, then all Prof. Huxley's argunlenta- 
tion about the Gadarene swine is nlere irrelevance to the argulnent 
he undertakes to answer. The Gospels n1Ïght be obliterated as 
evidence to-nlorrow, and it would remain indisputable that Jesus 
Ohrist taught certain truths respecting God, and man's relation to 
God, fro In which an agnostic withholds his assent. If so, he does not 
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believe Jesus Christ's teaching; he is so far an un believer, and "un be- 
liever," Dr. Johnson says, is an equivalent of" infidel." 
This consideration will indicate another irrelevance in Prof. H ux- 
ley's argutl1ent. He asks for a definition of wbat a Christian is, before 
he will allow that he can be justly called an infidel. But without 
b
ing able to give an accurate defiuition of a crayfish, which perhaps 
only Prof. Huxley could do, I nlay be very well able to say that some 
creatures are not crayfish; and it is not necessary to franle a defini- 
tion of a Christian in order to say confidently that a person who 
does not believe the broad and unquestionable elen1ents of Christ's 
teachings and convictions is not a Christian. "Infidel" or "unbe'- 
1iever" is of course, as Prof. IInxley says, a relative and not a positive 
tenn. He n1akes a great deal of play ou t of what he seenlS to su ppose 
will be a very painful and surprising consideration to nlyself, that to 
a :ßIohan1nledan I an1 an infidel. Of course I am; and I should never 
expect a Mohaulmedan, if he were called upon, as I was, to argue be- 
fore an assenlbly of his own fellow-believers, to call nle anything else. 
Prof. Huxley is good enough to inlagine me in his conlpany on a visit 
to the Hazar :ßIosque at Cairo. \Vhen he entered that nlosque with- 
out due credentials, he Sl]Spects that, had he understood Arabic, " dog 
of an infidel" would have been by no. nleans the most" unpleasant" 
of the epithets showered upon him, before he could explain and apolo- 
gize for the nlistake. If, he says," I had had the pleasure of Dr. 
\Vace's COlllpany on that occasion, the uIHlIscriminative followers of 
the Prophet would, I atn afraid, have made no difference between us; 
not even if they had known that he was the head of an orthodox 
Christian seminary." Probably not; and I will aùd I should have 
felt very little confidence in any attenlpts which Prof. IIuxley might 
have nutde, in the style of his present article, to protect me, by repu- 
diating for hinlself the uuplesant epithets which he deprecates. It 
would, I suspect, have been of very Ettle avail to attempt a subtle ex- 
l)lanation, to one of the learned nlo11ahs of whonl he speaks, that he 
really did not Ine
tn to deny that there was one God, but only that he 
did n0t know anything on the subject, and that he desired to avoid 
expressing any opinion respecting the clainls of lvlohanlll1ed. It would 
be plain to the learned n1011ah that Prof. Huxley did not believe 
either of the articles of the l\Iohaolmedan creed-in other words 
that, for all his fine distinctions, he was at bottonl a downright infi- 
del, such as I confessed nlyself, and that there was an end of the nlat- 
ter. There is no fair way of avoiding the l)lain nlatter of fact in 
either case. A :r.lohamnledan believes and asserts that there is no 
God but God, and that :ßlohalnmed is the prophet of God. I don't 
believe l\Iohamnled. In the plain, blunt, sensible l)hrase l)eople used 
to use on such subjects I believe he was a false prophet, and I anl a 
dowuright infidel about hinl. The Christian creed n1Ïght almost be 
suunned up in t.he assertion that there is one, and but one God, and 
that Jesus Christ is his prophet; and whoever denies that creed says 
that he does not believe Jesus Christ, by whom it was undoubtedly 
asserted. It is better to look facts in the face, especially from a scien- 
tific point of view. Whether Prof. I-Iuxley is justified in his denial of 
that creed is a further question, which denlands separate considera- 
tion, but which was not, and is not now, at issue. All I say is that 
his position involves that disbelief or infidelity, and that this is a 1'e- 
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sponsibility which must be faced by agnosticism. 
But I alll forced to conclude that Prof. Huxley can not have taken 
the pains to understand the point I raispd, not only by the irrelevance 
of his argument on these considerations, but by a misquotation which 
the superior accuracy of a man of science ought to have rendered im- 
possible. Twice over in the article he quotes me as saying that ,. it is, 
and it ought to be, an unpleasant thing for a lllan to have to say 
plainly that he does not believe in Jesns Christ." As he winds up 
his attack upon my paper by bringin
 against this statement his 
rather favorite charge of "itnmorality "-and even" most profound 
illlmorality"-he was the more bound to accuracy in his quotation of 
my words. But neither in the official report of the congress to which 
he refers, nor in any report that I have seen, is this the statelnent 
&ttributed to me. 'Vhat I said, and what I meant to say, was that it 
ought to be an unpleasant thing for a man to have to say plainly 
"that he does not believe Jesus Christ." By inserting the little word 
" in," Prof. Huxley has, by an unconscious ingenuity, shifted the im- 
port of the statelllent. He goes on to denounce" the pestilent doc- 
trine on which all the churches have insisted, that honest disbelief in 
their more or less astonishing creeds is a moral offense, indeed a sin of 
the deepest dye."* His interpretation exhibits, in fact, the idea in 
his own ll1Índ, which he has doubtless conveyed to his readers, that I 
said it ought to be unpleasant to a man to have to say that he does 
not believe in the Christian creed. I certainly thin k it ought, for 
reasons I will mention; but that is not what I said. I spoke, deliber- 
ately, not of the Christian creed as a whole, but of Jesus Ohrist as a 
person, and regarded as a witness to certaIn prilnary truths which an 
agnostic will not acknowledge. It wa.s a personal consideration to 
which I appealed, and not a dognlatic one; and I anI sorry, for that 
reason, that Prof. Huxley will not allow nle to leave it in the reserve 
with which I hoped it had been sufficiently indicated. I said that 
" no criticisnI worth mentioning doubts the story of the Passioll; and 
that story in yol ves the most solenIll atteBtation, again anù again, of 
truths of which an agnostic coolly says he knows nothing. An agnos- 
ticism which knows nothing of the relation of llla.n to God must not 
only refuse belief to our Lord's most undoubted teaching, but must 
deny the reality of the spiritual convictions in which he lived and 
died. It must declare that his most intimate, lllOSt intense beliefs, 
and his dying aspirations were an illusion. Is that supposition toler- 
able?" I do not think this deserves to be called" a proposition of 
the most profoundly ÏtnnIoral character." I think it ought to be 
unpleasant, and I aln sure it always will be unpleasant, for a man to 
listen to the Saviour on the cross uttering such words as "Father, into 
thy hands I conlmend my spirit," and to say that they are not to be 
tru8ted as revealing a real relation between the Saviour ana Goù. In 
spite of all doubts as to the accuracy of the Gospels, Jeslls Christ-I 
trust I nlay be forgiven, under the stress of controversy, for mention- 
ing his sacred nallle in this too familiar manner-is a tender and 
sacred figure to all thoughtful minds, and it is, it ought to be, and it 
always will be, a very painful thing, to say that he lived and died 
under a mistake in respect to the words which were fìirst anù last on 
his lips. I think, as I have admitted, that it sh0111d be unpleasant for a 
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man who has as much appreciation of Christianity, and of its work in 
the world, as Prof. Huxley sOlnetimes shows, to ha\'"e to say that its 
belief was founùed on no objective reality. The unpleasantness, how- 
ever, of denying one systenl of thought may be balanced by the pleas- 
antness, as Prof. Huxley suggests, of asserting another and a better 
one. But nothing, to all tinle, can do away with the unpleasantness, 
not only of repudiating sympathy with the most sacred figure of 
humanity in his deepest beliefs and feelings, but of pronouncing him 
under an illusion in his last agony. If it be the truth, let it by all 
means be said; but if we are to talk of" immorality" in such matters, 
I think there must be a lack of nloral sensibility ill auy 1l1an who 
could say it without pain. 
The plain fact is that this misquotation would haye been as impos- 
sible as a good deal else of Prof. IIuxley's arglUl1ent, haù he, in any 
degree, appreciated the real strength of the hold which Christianity 
has over nlen's hearts and nlinds, The strength of the Christian 
Church, in spite of its faults, errOI:S, and omissions, is not in its creed, 
but in its Lord and l\Iaster. In spite of all the critiès, the Gospels 
have conveyed to the minds of millions of Inen a living ÏInage of 
Christ. They see h inl there; they heal' his voice; they listen, and 
they believe hinl. It is not so nlnch thnt they accept certain doc- 
trines as taught by hin1, as that they accept hinl, himself, as their 
Lord and their God. The sacred fire ot tl'USt in hinl descended upon 
the apostles, and has fronl thenl been handed on from generation to 
generat.ion. It is with that living personal figure that agnosticism 
has to deal; and as long as the Gospels practically proùuce the effect 
of nlakillg that fi
ure a reality to human hearts, so long will the 
Christian faith, and the Ohnstian Church, in their nutin characteris- 
tics, be vital and permanent forces in the world. Prof. Huxley tells 
us, in a Inelancholy passage, that he can not define" the gra.nd figure 
of Jesus." 'Vho shall dare to "define" it? But saints have both 
written and lived an Ílnitatio Cll,risti, and nlen and WOll1en can feel 
and know what they can not define. Prof. Huxley, it w"uld seen1, 
would have us all wait coolly until we IUt\
e solved all critical difficul- 
ties, before acting on snch a belief. '
Because," he says, "we are 
often obliged, by the pressurð of events, to act on very bad eviùence, 
it does not follow that it is proper to act' on such eVIdence when the 
pre8sure is absent." Certainly not; but it is strange ignorance of 
hUllHLnl1ature for Prof. Huxley to Í1nagine that there is no " pressure" 
in this nuttter. It was a voice which understood the hUllULll heart 
better wh ich said, "Come unto nle, all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give YOll rest"; and the attraction of that voice out- 
weighs many a critical difficulty under the pressure of the burdens 
and the sins of life. 
Prof. Huxley, indeed, adn1its, in one sentence of his article, the 
force of this influence on indiviùuals. 


(If he says) a man can find a friend, the hypostasis of all hi!"> hopes, the mirror of his ethical 
ideal, in the page8 of any, or ot all, of the GOtlpels, let him live by faith in that ideal. \\rho shall, 
or can, forbid him? Hut let him not delude himself with the nution that his faith i8 evidence of 
the objective reality of that in which he trusts, Such evidence is to be obtained only hy the use 
of the methods of science, as applied to history and to literature, sud it mnounts at presuIlt to 
very little. 
Well, a single man's belief in an illeal nlay be very little evidence of 
its objective reality. But the conviction of millions of men, genera- 
tion after generation, of the veracity of the four evangelical witnesses, 
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and of the human and divine reality of the figure they describe, has at 
least sonlethillg of the weight of the verdict of a jur,V. Sec'ltrns judi- 
cat orbis terraruuz. Practically the figure of Christ lives. The 
Gospels have created it; anù it subsists as a personal fact in life, alike 
among believers and unbelie,.ers. Prof. Huxley himself, in spite of 
all his skepticism, appt'ars to have his own type of this character. 
rrhe apologue of the WOll1an taken in adultery nlight, he says, "if 
in ternal evidence were all in fallible guide, well be affirnled to be a 
typical exarnple of the teachings of Jesus." Internal evidence Inay 
not be an infallible guide; but it certainly carries great wtight., and 
no one has relied lllore upon it in these q uestiolls than the crities 
Wh0111 Prof. I-Iuxley quotes. 
But as I should be sorry to in1Ìtate Prof. IIuxley. on so momentous 
a su bject, by entding the argunlen ts and facts he alleges, I will con- 
sider the question of external eridence on which he dweIls. I must 
repeat that the argument of nlY paper is independent of this contro- 
versy. The fact that our Lord taught and Lelieved what agnostics 
ignore is not dependent on the criticislll of the four Gospels. In 
addi tion to the general evidence to which I ha ,Te all uded, there is a 
further consideration which Prof. Huxley feels it 11ecessary to nlen- 
tion, but which he evades hy an extraordinary inconsequence. lIe 
allege
 that the story of the Gadarel1e swine involves fabulous llHttter, 
and that this discredits the trustworthiness of the whole Gospel 
record. But he says: 
At this point a vf'ryobvious objection arises and deserves fu11 and candid consideratioll, It 
may he said that critiCal 8keptif'Ìl"rn cal"rie(1 to the len
th 8ug-g-e8tcd il5 hi:<torical pyrrhonism: 
that if we are to altogether discredit >>n anCÌellt or a modern historian hel'alll5e he ha::; u::;::;llllied 
fabulous mattr>r to be true, it wll1 be a8 well to give np paying any at.tt-ntion t.o hi:<tnry. _ ,. Of 
COllno:e (he acknowlt'dges) this is perfectly tl'ue, I am nfnud there is no lUall alive whoi'le witneRs 
could he acct:'pted. if tl1e condition precedent were proof tl1at he had never invented ülld promul- 
gated a mJth, 
The question, then, which Prof. IInxley hinlself raises, and which 
he had to answer, was this: \Vhy is the general eyidenee of the 
GospeJs, on the 111ain facts of our Lord's life and teaching, to be dis- 
credited, even if it be true that they have invented or prollluJgated a 
111yth aùout the Gadarene swine? \Vhat is his anSWer to that simple 
and broad question? 
trange to say, ahsolutely none at all! lIe 
leaves this vital question without any answer, and goes hack to the 
Gadarene swine. 'rhe question he raises is whether the supposed 
incredibility of the story of the Gadarene swine involves the general 
11 11 trustworthiness of the story of the G03pels; and his COil elusion is 
that it invol ves the incredibility of the story of the Gadarene 
\Vine. 
A lllore c0111plete evasion of his own que
tion it would be difficult to 
Ítnagine. As Prof. IIuxley alnlùst challengl-'s rne to state what I think 
of that story, I have only to say that I fully believe it, and nloreover 
that Prof. Huxley, in this very article, has reilloved the only consider- 
tion which woulù bave been a serious obstacle to IllY belief. If he 
were prepared to say, on his high scientific authority, that the narra- 
ti ve in vol yes a contradiction of estab1ished scienl i tic trll th, I could 
110t but defer to such a decision, and I Blight be dri ven to consider 
those possibilities of interpolation in the narrative, which Prof. 
Huxley is g\Jod {'nough to suggest to all who feel the inlprobaLilityof 
the story too llluch for theIn, But Prot'. IIuxley expressly says: 
I admit I have no a lJ1'im'i objection to offer. , " For anythin
 I efln ab!õlolutP]Y prove to the 
contrary, there muy bt-' t;piritual things l'apahle of the same transmIgration, with like effects. . . . 
ðO I d. dare, a8 þlaiulyat! I can, that I am HUbble to show caU::5e why the8e trausferable devils 
should Dot exist. 
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Very wen, then, as the highpst science of the day is unable to sho\v 
cause against the possibility of the narrativp, and as I regard the Gospels 
as containing the evidence of trustworthy persons who were contem- 
porary with the events narrated, and as their general veracity carries 
to my nlÏnd the greatest possible weight, I accept their statement in 
this as in other instances. Prof. Huxley' ventures " to doubt whether 
at this present moment any Protestant theologian, who has a reputa- 
tion to lose, will say that he believes the Gadarene story." He will 
judge whether I fall under his description; but I repeat that I believe 
it, and that he has removed the only objection to nlY believing it. 
However, to turn finally to the important fact of external evidence. 
Prof. Huxley reiterates, again and again, that the vErdict of scientific 
criticisnl is decisive against the supposition that we possess in the fonr 
Go.-:pels the authentic and contemporary evidence of known writers. 
He repeats, "without the slightest fear of refutation, that the four 
GospeJs, as they have come to us, are the ,vork of unknown writers." 
In particular, he challenges my allegation of "::\1. l
enan's practical 
surrender of the ad ,Terse case"; aud he adds the following observa- 
tions, to which I b(-1g the reader's l)articular attention: 
I thought (he says) I knew 
I. Renan's works pretty weB, but I have contrived to miss this 
"practical "-([ wh.h Dr. \\Tuce had defintd the scope of thut u
eJul adJective)-surrender. 
However, fiR Dr. 'Vace can find no difficulty in pointin
 out the passage of M, Henan's writings, 
by which.he feels jU'/litìed in making hIB statement, I shaH wait for further enìightenment, con- 
tenting my!'<elr, for the present. with remarking that if .:\1. Renan were to retract aud do peuance 
in Notre Dame to-morrow for any contrihuLÍons to biblic
ll critici
m th'1t may be specially hil1 
property, the main results of that critici
m. as thf'Y 8JC 
et forth ill the works of Strauss, Baur, 
l
euss, and Volkmar, tor example, would not be scnsibly atrected. 
I
et me begin then, by enlightening Prof. IIuxley about 1\1. Renan's 
surrender. 1 have the less difficulty in doing so as the passages he 
has contrived to Iniss have been coIJected by TIle already in a little 
tract an the " Authenticity of the Gospels," * and in some lectures on 
the" Gospel and its \Vitnesses"; t anti I shall take the liberty, for 
convenience' sake, of repeating some of the observations there luade." 
I beg fi rst to refer to the preface to )1. Henan's "-Vie de J ésns." t 
Th ere 1\1. Henan says: 
As to Luke, doubt is scarcel)' possible. r.rhe Gospel of St. Luke is a regular compofojition, 
founded upon earlier documents. It is the work of lin author who choose
, cunails, combines, 
The author of this Gospel is certainly the same 8S the author of the Acts of the Ap08tles, Now, 
the author of the Acts seems to be a companion of 
L. Paul-a character which accoròs completely 
with St. Luke. I know tl1at more than one objPction may be opposed to this reasoniug; but one 
thing at all events is be;yond doubt, namdy, that. the author of t.he third Gospel und 0f the Acts is 
a man who belong-ell to the second aposto!ic generation; aud this suffices for our purpose. 'rhe 
date of this Go"'pel, moreoVer, may be dt'termined with sufficient preci
inn hy c01lsiderations 
drawn from the book itself, The twenty-first chapter of St, Luke. which is inseparahle fro'n the 
rest of the work, was certainly written after the siege of Jcrll,.aJem, hut not long arter. We are, 
therefore. here on solid ground, for we are dealing with a wOlk plUceeding entirely from the same 
hand, aud possessing the m08t complete unity. 
It nlay be important to observe that this adnlission has been snp- 
ported by 1\1. Renan's further invpstigations, as expressed in his sn bse- 
quent volume on " The Apostles." In the preface to that voltllne he 
discusses fllIJy the nature and value of the narrative con tained in the 
Act
 of the Apostles, and he pronounces the following decided opin- 
ions as to the au thorship of that Look, and its connection with the 
Gospel of St. Luke (page x. sq. ) : 
One point which is beyond question is that the Acts are by the same author as the third Hospel, 
and are a contiullfltiou of that Gospel. One need not stop to prove thil:! proposition, which bas 
never heen seriously contested 'l'he prefaces at the commencement of each work, the dedication 
()f each to Theophilns, the perfect resemblance of st.yle and of ideas, furnish on this point 
abundant demonstrations, 
A second proposition, which has Dot the same certainty. but which may, however. be regarded 
a8 extremely prob
b]e, is that the author of the Act is a disciple of Paul, who accompanied him 
for a considerable part of his travels. 
* Religious Tract Society. t John l\1nrmy, 1883, :I: Fifteenth edition, p, 49. 
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At a first glance, 
I. Renan observes, this proposition appears indu- 
bitable, from the fact that the author, on so many occasions, uses the 
pronoun" we," indicatin
 that on those occasions he was one of the 
apostolic band by whom St. Paul was accompanied. "One may even 
be astonished that a proposition apparently so evident should have 
found persons to contest it." He n
tices, however, the difficulties 
which have been raised on the point, and then proceeds as follows 
(page 14) : 
:Must we be checked by these objections? I think not; and I persist in believing- that the ., 
person who finally prepared the Acts it! really the disciple of Paul, who says ., we" in the last 
chapters, All difficulties, however insoluble they may appear, ought to be, if 110t dif1missed, at 
least held in suspense, by au argument so deci8ive as tb.at which results from the use of this word 
.. we, .. 


He thpn observes that MSS. and tradition combine in assigning the 
third Gospel to a certain Luke, and that it is scarcely conceivable that 
a nan1e in other respects obscure should have been attributed to so 
in1portant a work for any other reason than that it was the name or 
the real author. Luke, he says, had no place in tradition, in legend, 
or in history, when these two treatises were ascribed to him. 1.1. 
Renan concÌudes in the following words: "'V e th ink, therefore, that 
the author of the third Gospel and of the Acts is in all reality Luke, 
the disci pIe of Paul." 
Now let the import of these expressions of opinion be duly ,veighed. 
Of course, )1. Benan's judgn1ents are not to be regarded as affording 
in themselyes any adequate basis for our acceptance of the authen- 
ticity of the chief books of the New Tesbuuent. The Acts of the 
Apostles and the four Gospels bear on their face certain positive 
claims, on the faith of which they. have ùeen accepted in all ages of 
the Church; and they do not rest, in the first instance, on the 
authority of any modern critic. But though 1.1. Renan would be a 
very unsatisfactory witness to rely upon for the purpose of positive 
testilllony to the Gospels, his estitl1ates of the value of 1110dern critical 
objections to those sacred books have all the weight of the adrnissions 
of a hostile witness. Noone doubts his familiarity ,vith the whole 
range of the criticism represented by such nalnes as Strauss and Baur, 
and no one questions his dispositIon to give full weight to every 
objection which that criticisnl call urge. Even without assnming 
that he is prej udiced on either one side or the other, it will be 
admitted on all hands that he is more favoraLly disposed than other- 
wise to snch crìticislll as Prof. Huxley relies on. 'Vhen, therefore; 
with this full knowledge of the literature of the subjects, such a writer 
comes to the conclusion that the criticisn1 ìn question has entirely 
failed to make good its case on a point like that of the authorship of 
St. Luke's Gospel, we are at least j nstified in concluding that cri tical 
objections do not possess the weight which unbelievers or skeptics are 
wont to assign to then1. 1.1. Renan, in a word, is no adequate witness 
to the Gospels; but he is a very significant witness as to the value of 
modern critical objections to then1. 
Let us pass to the two other so-called" synoptical "Gospels. 'Yith 
respect to St. )latthew, 
1. Renan says in the sanle preface (" -Vie de 
Jésus," p. lxxxi): 
To sum up. I admit the four canonícal GospelE> as serious documents AH go back to the age 
which followed the death of Je8u8; but their historical value is very diverse, St. :Matthew evi- 
dently deserves peculiar confideuce for the di8cOlm
es. Here are ., the oracles," the very notes 
taken while the memory of the instruction of Jesus was living and defiliite, A kind of flashing 
brightnese at once sweet and terrIble. a divine forcf'. if I may so say. underliet! these words,. 
detaches them from the context, aud renders them ea::<ily recognizable by the critic, 
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In r
spect again to St. :\Iark, he says (p. 1xxxii) : 
The Gospel of 8t, :Mark is the one of the three synoptics which has remained the most ancient, 
the most ortginal. and to which the It'a
t of later additions have been made, The details of fact 
possess in St. Mark a definitene8s which we seek in vain in the other evangelists. He 'is fond of 
reporting certain fiayillgs of our Lord in 8yro-Chalrlaic, He is full of minute observations, pro- 
{'t:'edilH!, heyond doubt, from an eye witness, 'I'here iE nothing to conflict with the 8uppo
ition 
that th18 eye-witnt'8:', who had t'vidently followetl Jesus, who had loved him and watched him in 
dOt
e ÍlFim1tcy, all<1 who had preserved a vivid image of him, wat::! the apostle Peter himself, 813 
PapiatJ hus it. 
I call these adnlisslons a "practical surrender" of the adverse case, 
as stated by critics lIke 
trauss and BanI', who denied that we had in 
the Gospels conten1porary enJence, and I do not think it necessary to 
define the adjective, in orùer to please Prof. Huxley's appetite for ùefi- 
nitions. At the very least it is a direct contraùiction of Prof. IIux- 
ley's staten1ent * that we know" absolutely nothing" of" the origina- 
tor or originators" of the narratives in the first three Gospels; and it 
is an equally direct contradiction of the case, on which his Dlain reply 
to IllY paper is La
ed, that we haye no trustworthy evidence of what 
our Lord taught aud believed. 
But Pro!: Huxley seenlS to have been apprehensive that 
I. Renan 
would fail hint, for he proceeJs, in the passage I have quoted, to 
throw hin1 over and to take refuge behind" the Inain results of bibli- 
cal criticisnl, as they are set forth in the works of Strauss, Baur, 
H,euss, and 'T olknÜtr, for example." It is scarceJy conlpreheusib1e 
how a wrIter, who has acquaintance enough with this subject to ven- 
ture on Prof. Huxley's sweeping assertions, can have ventureù to 
couple together those four names for such a purpose. ,. Strauss, BauI', 
Reuss, and V ulknutr"! 'Vhy, they are absolutely destructive of one 
another! BanI' rejecteù t;trauss's theoryauù set up one of his own; 
while Reuss and 'T olknlar in their turn Ihtve each dealt fatal blows at 
Baur's. As to Strauss, I l
eeù not spenù lllore tÍUle on hinl than to 
quote the sèutence in whioh BanI' hinlseJf puts hilll out of court on 
this particular con troversy. He says, t "
'he chief pecu1iari ty of 

trau8s's work is, that it is a criticislll of the Gospel history without 
a cnticisnl of the Gospels." 
trauss, In fact, explained the luiracnlous 
stories in the Gospels by resohTing then1 into nlyt,hs, and it was of no 
Ìlllportance to his theory how the docunlents originated. But Baur 
endeavored, by a Iniuute criticisu1 of the Gospels the111selves, to inves- 
tigate the historical CirCl1nlstances of their origin; and he Inaintained 
that they were Tendenz-Sc!tl'ijrcn, cOillpiled in the second century, 
with polen1ical purposes. V olkluar, however, is in direct cunflict with 
Balu' on this point, anù in the very WlHk to which Prof. Huxley 
refers
t he en lunerates (p. 18) aUlong "the wri tten testinlollies of the 
first century "-besides 
t. Paul's epistles to the Ga1atians, Corinth- 
ians, and l{onlans, and the apoca1ypse of t;t. J ohn-" the Gospel of 
J esus Uhri
t, the 
on of God, accordi ng to J oh n l\Iark of J eru
alenl, 
written a few years after the destructIon of J erUSale1l1, between the 
years 70 and 80 of onl' reckoniJJg-aLout 75 probably; to be precise, 
about 73," and he proceed
 to gi '"e a detaileù acconn t of it, "accorùing 
to the olùest text, and particularly the Vatican text," as indispellsab1e 
to his account of Jesus of N aZèll'eth. He treats it as written (p. 172) 
ei ther by John l\Iark of J eru
alen1 him self, or by a younger friend of 
llÏs. Baur, therefore, having npset Strauss, V olklnar IJroceeùs to 


* Page 24. 
t U Kritische "Lntersuchungen über die kanonischen Ev
ngclicn," 1847, p, 41. 

 .. Je:ms Nazarellu8 und die el'ste christliche Zeit," 1882. 
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"upset Baur; and what does Reuss do? I q note again from that 
splendid French edition of the Bible, on which Prof. Huxley so much 
TeJies. On page 88 of Reuss's introduction to the synoptic Gospels, he 
sums up "the results he believes to have been obtained by cri tical 
analysis," under thirteen heads; and the following are sOlne of then1: 
2, Of the three synoptic Gospels one only, that which ecclesiastical tradition agrees in attribut- 
ing to Luke, has reached us in its primitive form. 
3, Luke could draw his knowledge of the Gospel history partly from oral information; he was 
able, in Palestine itself, to receive direct communications from immediate witnesses, . , , 'Ye 
may think especmlly here of the history of the passion and the resurrection, and perhaps also of 
some other passages of which he is the sole narrator, 
4, A book, which an ancient and respectable testimony attributes to Mark, the disciple of Peter, 
was certainly used by St. Luke as the principal source of the portion of h1s Gospel between chap, 
ter iv, '31, and ix, 50; and between xviii, 15, and xxi. 38. 
5. Accordin
 to aU probibility, the book of !\lark, consulted by Luke, comprieed in its primitive 
form what we read ill the present day from Mark i, 21, to xiii, 37, 
It seenlS unnecessary, for the purpose of estimating the value of 
Prof. Huxley's appeal to these critics, to quote any more. It appears 
fronl these statements of Reuss that if" the results of biblical criti- 
cism," as represented by hin1, are to be trusted, we have the whole 
third Gospel in its pri mitive fornl, as it was written by St. Luke; and 
in this, as ,ve have seen, Reuss is in entire agreenlent with Renan. 
But besides this, a previous book ,vrittel1 by 
Iark, St. Peter's disciple, 
"was certainly in existence before Luke's Gospel, and was used by 
Luke; and in all probability this book ,vas, in its prinlitive fOrIn, the 
gr 'ater part of our present Gospel of St. l\lark. 
Such ar
 those" results of biblic
l cloiticism" to which Prof. IIux- 
lry has appealed; and we may fairly judge by these not only of the 
val ue of his special contention in reply to my paper, but of the worth 
of the sweeping assertions he, and writers like hin1, are given to mak- 
ing ahout modern critical science. Prof. Huxley says that we know 
"absolutely nothing" about the originators of the Gospel narratives, 

tnd he appeals to criticisn1 in the persons of Volkmar anù Reuss. 
V.olkmar says that the second Gospel is really either by St. 
Iark or 
by one of his friends, and was written about the year 75. I{euss says 
that the third GosiJel, as we now have it, ,vas really by St. Luke. 
X ow Prof. Huxley is, of course, entitled to his own opinion; but he is 
not entitled to q note authorities in support of his opinion when they 
are in direct opposition to it. He asserts, without the slightest fear 
of refutation, that" the four Gospels, as they have con1e to us, are the 
work of unknown writers." His arguments in defense of such a posi- 
tion will be listened to with great respect; but let it be borne in mind 
that the opposite argnn1ents he has got to meet are not only those of 
othodox critics Jike n1yself, but those of Renan, of V 0lkn1ar, and of 
Heuss-I lnay add of Pfleiderer, well known in this country by his 
IIibbert Lectures, who, in his recent work on original Christianity, 
attributes most positively the second Gospel in its present form to St. 
)Ltrk, and declares that there is no ground whatever for that sup po- 

ltion of an Ur-JIarclM
-that is an original groundwork-fronl which 
Prof. Huxley alleges that "at the present time there is no visible 
es
ape." If I were such an authority on mora1ity as Prof. Huxley, I 
nllght p.erhaps use some unpleasant language respecting this vague 
assump
lon of criticisnl being all on one side, when it, in fact, directly 
contra
ICts him; and his case 18 not the on ly one to which such strict- 
ures mIght. be applied. In.' Robert Elsmere," for example, there is 
BOH1e vap?rIng about the" great critical operation of the present cent- 
ury" havIng destroyed the historical basis of the Gospel narrative. 


. 
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As a matter of fact, as we have seen, the great critical operation has 
resulted, according to the testimony of the critics whom Prof. Huxley 
himself selects, in èstablishing the fac.t that we possess contemporary 
records of our Lord's life from persons ,vho were either eye-witnesses, 
or who were in direct communication with eye-witnesses, on the very 
scene in which it was .passed. Either Prof. Huxley's own witnesses 
are not to be trusted, or Prof. Huxley's allegations are rash and 
unfounded. Conclusions which are denied by V olknlar, denied bv 
Renan, denied by Reuss, are not to be thrown at our heads with a supe- 
rior air, as if they could not be reasonably doubted. The great result 
of the critical operation of this century has, in fact, been to prove that 
the contention with which it started in the persons of Straus and 
Baur, that we have no contenlporary records of Christ's life, is wholly 
untenable. It has not con vinced any of the living critics to whonl 
Prof. Huxlev appeals; and if he, or any similar writer, still nlaintains 
such an assertiol1 let it be understood that he stands alone against the 
leading critics of Europe in the present day. 
Perhaps I need say no nlore for the present in reply to Prof. Hux- 
ley. I IHt\
e, I think, shown that he has evaded my point; he has 
evaded his own points; he has misquoted mý ,vords; he has misrep- 
resented the results of the very criticism to which he appeals.; and he 
rests his case on assumptions which his own authorities repudiate. 
The questions he touches are very grave ones, not to be adequately 
treated in a review article. Bnt I should have supposed it a point of 
scientific lllorality to treat thenl, if they are to be treated, with accu- 
racy of reference and strictness of argument. 


IV. 
AGNOSTICISM. 


.A REPLY TO PROFESSOR HUXLEY, 
By 'V, C, :l\1AGEE, 


BISHOP OF PETERBOROUGII. 


I SHOULD be wanting in the respect which I sincerely entertain for 
Prof. Huxley if I were not to answer his "appeal" to me in the last 
nunlber of this review for my opinion on a point in controversy 
between him and Dr. \Va.ce. Prof. Huxley a:sks 1118, "in the nallle of 
all that is Hibernian, why a lllan should be expected to call hin1self a 
miscreant or an infidel"? I nlight reply to this after the alleged 
fashion of n1Y countrymen by asking hin1 another qnestion, nalnely 
- 'Vhen or where did I ever say that I expected hinl to call himself 
by ëither of these names? I can not remelllber having said anything 
that even remotely inlplied this, and I do not therefore exactly see why 
he should appeal to my confused" IIibernian." judgment to decide 
such a question. 
As he has done so, however, I reply that I think i
 unreasonable 
o 
expect a man to call hi
self anything unless and untIl good and suffi- 
cient reason has been gIven hIm why he should do so. We are all of 
us bad judges as to what we are and as to what we should therefore .be 
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called. Other persons classify us according to what they know, or 
think they know, of our characters or opinions, sometimes correctly, 
sometinles incorrecUy. And were I to find myself apparently incor- 
rectly classified, as I very often do, I should be quite content with 
asking the person who had so classifibd nle, first to define his tern1s, 
and next to show that these, as defined, were correctly applied to nle. 
If he succeeded in doing this, I should accept his designation of me 
without hesitation, inasmuch as I should be sorry to call myself by a 
false IHtnle. 
In t his case, accordingly, if I n1ight venture 2, suggestion to Prof. 
II uxley, it would be that the term "Infidel" is capable of definition, 
and that when Dr. 'Vace llas defined it, if the professor accppt his defi- 
]lition, it would renlain for thenl to decide between them whether 
Prof. Huxley's utterances do or do not bring him under the category 
of infidels, as so defilled. rrhen, if it could be clearly proved that they 
do, fronl wbat I know of Prof. IInxley's love of scientific accuracy and 
his courage and candor, I certainly should expect that he would call 
himself an infidel-and a miscreant too, in the original and etymolog- 
ical sense of that unfortunate term, and that he wonld even glory in 
those titles. If they should not be so proved to be applicable, then I 
should hold it to be as unreasonable to expect hÜn to call himself by 
such nanles as he, I suppose, would hold it to be to expect us Chris- 
tians to admit, without better reason than he has Jet given us, that 
Uhristianity is "the sorry stuff" which, with his" profoundly" moral 
readiness to say" unpleasant" things, he is pleased to say that it is. 
There is another reference to nlyself, however, in the professor's 
article as to which I feel that he has a better right to appeal to ll1e- 
or, rather, against me, to the readers of this review-and that is, as to 
nlY use, in nlY speech at the l\Ianchester Congress, of the expression 
" cowardly agnosticism." I have not the report of my speech before 
me, and. am writing, therefore, from memory; but my ll1ell10ry or the 
report must have played lHe sadly false if I anl nlade to describe all 
agnostics as cowardly. A n1uch slighter knowledge than I possess of 
Prof. Huxley's writings would have certainly prevented nlyapplying 
to all agnosticislll or agnostics such an epithet. 
What I intended to express, and what I think I did express by this 
phrase was, that there is an agnosticisll1 which is cowardly. And this 
I aUl convinced that there is, and that there is a great deal of it too, 
just now. 'rhere is an agnosticisnl which is sinlply the cowardly 
escaping from the pain and difficulty of contenlplating and trying to 
solve the terrible problems of life by the help of the convenient 
phrase, "I don't know," which very often means "I don't care." 
" We don't know anything, don't you know, about these things. 
Prof. Huxley, don't you know, says that we do not, and I agree with 
hinl. Let us split a B. and S." 
There is, I fear, a very large amount of this kind of agl10sticisnl 
among the more youthful professors of that philosophy, and indeed 
among a large number of easy-going, cOlnfortable men of the world, as 
they call themselves, who find agnosticism a pleasant shelter frolll the 
trouble of thought and the pain of effort and self-denial. And if I 
remember rightly it was of such agnostics I was speaking when I 
described them as "chatterers in our clubs and drawing-rooms," and 
as " freethinkers who had yet to learn to think." 
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There is therefore in my opinion a cowardly agnosticism just as 
there is also a cowardly Christianity. A Christian who spends his 
whole ]ife in the selfish aim of saving his own soul, and never troubles 
himself with trying to help to save other lllen, either fronI destruction 
in the next wor]d or fron1 pain and suffd'ing here, is a cowardly 
Christian. The eremites of the early days of Christianity, who fled 
away from their place in the world where God had put them, to spend 
solitary and, as they thought, safer lives in the wilderness, were typi- 
cal exanlples of such cowardice. But in saying that there is such a 
thing as a cowardly Christianity, I do not thereby aIlege that there is 
110 Christianity which is not cowardly. Similady, when I speak of a 
cowardly agnosticisr:n, I do not thereby allege that there is no agnosti- 
cism which is not cowardly, or which may not be as fearless as Prof. 
Huxley has always shown himself to be. 
I hope that I have now satisfied the professor on the two points on 
which he has appealed to llIe. There is llluch in thc other parts of 
his article which ten1pts me to reply. But I have a dislike to thrust- 
ing myself into other men's disputes, more especially when a combat- 
ant like 1)1'. Wace, so much n10re cOlllpetent than myself, is in the 
field. I lea\
e the professor in his hands, with the anticipation that he 
win succeed in showing hin1 that a soien tist deaIing with questions of 
theology or biblical criticism may go quite as far astray as theologians 
often do in dealing with questions of science. 

Iy reply to Prof. Huxley is accordingly confined to the strictly per- 
sonal questions raised by his references to myself. I hope that, after 
making due allowance for IIibernicisn1s and for imperfect acquaint- 
ance with English nIodes of thought and expression, he will accept 
my explanation as sufficient. 


v. 
AGNOSTICIS
I: A REJOINDER. 


By PROF. TH01tIAS H. HUXLEY. 
THE concluding paragraph of the Bishop of Peterborough's reply to 
the appeal which I addressed to hinl in the penultimate number of 
this review, leads nle to think that he has seen a personal reference 
where none was intellcleù. I had ventured to suggest that the denlalHl 
that a llULn should call himself an infidel, savored very llluch of the 
flavor of a " bull"; and, even had the Right Reverend prelate been as 
stolid an Englishnlan as I tun, I should have entertained the hope, 
that the oddity of talking of the cowardice of }1erSOns who object to 
call thenlsel yes by a nicknalne, which nUlst in their eyes be as inap- 
propriate as, in the intention of the users, it is offensive, would have 
struck hinl. But, to my surprise, the bishop has not even yet g
t 
sight of that absurdity. He thinks, that if I accept Dr. Wace's definI- 
tion of his llluch-loved epithet, I an1 10gicalIy bound not only to 
adopt the titles of infidel and n1Ïscreant, but that I shall "even glory 
in those titles." As I have shown, " infidel" merely nleans somebody 
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who does not believe what yon believe yourself, and therefore Dr. 
,V ace has a perfect right to call, say, myoId Egyptian donkey-driver, 
N ooleh, and myself, infidels, just as N ooleh and I have a righ t to call 
him an infidel. The ludicrous aspect of the thing comes in only 
when either of us demanùs that the two others should so label them- 
sel ves. It is a terrible business to have to explain a nlild jest, and I 
pledge nlyself not to run the risk of offending in this way agaIn. I 
see how wrong I was in trusting to the bishop's sense of the ludicrous, 
and I beg leave unreservedly to withdraw nlY misplaced confidence. 
And [ take this conrse the more readily as there is something about 
which I am obliged again to trouble the Bishop of Peterborough, 
which is certaiuly no jt'sting nlatter. Rèferring to nIY question, the 
bishop says that if they (the terms" infidel" and" n1Ïscreant") 
8hould not be 80 proved to be applicable, then I 8hould hold It to be as unreasonable to expect 
him to call him8elf by such names as he, I suppoee, would hold it to be to expect U8 Christians to 
admit, without better reason than he ha
 yet given U8, that Chri
tianity is" the 
orry stuff" 
WhiCh, with his " profoundly" moral readinesA to say" unpleasant" thillgS, he is pleased to eay 
that it is. * 
According to those" English modes of thought 3.u(l expression," of 
which the bishop seems to have but a poor opinion, thi8 is a deliberate 
assertion that I had said that Christia.nity is ,. sorry stuff:" And, 
according to the same standard of fair dealing, it is, I think, absolutely 
necessary for the Bishop of Peterborough to proùuce the evidence on 
which this positive statenlent is based. I shall be unfeignedly sur- 
prised if he is successful in proving it; but it is proper for me to wait 
and see. 
Those who passed from Dr. Wace's article in the last number of this 
review to the anticipatory confutation of it which followed in " The 
New Refornlation," must have enjoyed the pleasure of a dranlatic sur- 
prise-just as when the fifth act of a new play proves unexpectedly 
bright and interesting. 
Irs. \Vard will, I hop
, pardon the compari- 
son, if I say that her effective clearing away of antiquated incuDl- 
brances froin the lists of the controversy l'eminds me of nothing so 
nluch as of the action of sonle neat-handed, but strong-wristed, Phyl- 
lis, who, gracefully wielding her long-handled " Turk's head," sweeps 
away the accl1Dullated results of the toil of generations of spiders. I 

tnl the more inuebted to this luminous sketch of the results of critical 
investigation, as it is carried out among those theologians who are 
Inen of science and not lnere counsel for creeds, since it has relieved 
nle from the necessity of dealing wi th the greater part of Dr. Wace's 
polemic, and enables DIe to devote more space to the really inlportaDt 
issues which have been raised.t 
Perhaps, however, it may be well for me to observe that approba- 
tion of the manner in which a great biblical scholar, for instance 
Reuss, does his work does not conlmit nle to the adoption of all, or 
iudeed of any of his views; and further, that the disagreements of a 
series of investigators do not in any way interfere with the fact that 
each of them has made important contributions to the body of truth 
ultimately e
tablished. If I cite Bl1ffon, Linnæl1s, Lalnarck, and 
Cuvier, as having each and all taken a leading share in building np 
modern biology, the statement that everyone of these great natural- 
ists disagreed with, and even more or Jess contradicted, all tht' rest is 


* Page 45, 
t I may perhaps return to the questions of the anthorship of the GOElpels, For the present I 
must content mY8elf with warning my readers a!!uinst any reliance upon Dr. Wace'8 statements aB 
to the results arrived at by modern criticism. They are as gravely as surprisingly erroneous. 
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quite true; but the supposition that the latter assertion is in any way 
inconsistent with the former, would betray a strange ignorance of the 
manner in which all true science advances. 
Dr. Wace takes a great deal of trou ble to make it appear that I have 
desired to evade the real questions raised by his attack upon nle at the 
Church Congress. I assure the reverend principal that in this, as in 
some other respects, he has entertained a very erroneous conception of 
TIlY intentions. Things would assume nlore accurate proportions in 
Dr. \Vace's mind if he would kindly remeInber that it is just thirty 
years since ecclesiastical thunderbolts began to fly about nIY ears. I 
have had the" Lion anù the Bear" to deal with, and it is long since 
I got quite used to the threatenings of episcopal Goliaths, whose cro- 
siers were like unto a weaver's bean1. So that I almost think I might 
not have noticed Dr. \Vace's attack, personal as it was; and aUhough, 
as he is good enough to t
ll us, separate copies are to be had for the 
nlodest equivalent of twopence, as a matter of fact, it did not conle 
under my notice for a long tinle after it was made. .l\Iay I further 
venture to point out that (reckoning postage) the expenditure of two- 
}1ence-halfpenny, or, at the nlost, threepence, would have enabled Dr. 
\Vace so far to comply with ordinary conventions as to direct my 
atten tion to the fact that he had attacked me before a meeting at 
which I was not present? I really am not responsible for the five 
nlonths' neglect of which Dr. \Vace complains. Singularly enough, 
the Englishry who swarn1cd about the Engadine, during the three 
months that I was being brough t back to life by the glorious air and 
perfect cOlllfort of the l\Ialoja, did not. in my hearing, say anything 
about the important events which had taken place at the Church Con- 
gress; and I think I can venture to affirm that there Was not a single 
copy of Dr. \Vace's panIphlet in any of the hotel libraries which I 
rurnmaged in search of something more edifying than dull English or 
questionable Fn
nch novels. 
And now, having, as I hope, set nlyself right with the public as 
regards the sins of comn1Ïssion and omission with which I have been 
charged, I feel free to deal with matters to ,vhich tinle and type may 
be nlore profitably devoted. 
The Bishop of Peterborough indulges in the anticipation that Dr. 
Wace will succeed in showing TIle" that a scientist dealing with ques- 
tions of theology or biblical criticism ll1ay go quite as far astray as 
theologians often do in dealing with questions of science."* I have 
already adnlitted that vaticillation is not in my line; and I can not so 
much as hazard a guess whether the spirit of prophecy which has 
descended on the bishop cornes from the one or the other of the two 
possible sources recognized by the highest authorities. But I think 
it desirable to warn those who may be lllisled by phraseology of this 
kind, that the antagonists in the present debate are not quite rightly 
represellteJ by it. Undoubtedly, Dr. Wace is a theologian; and I 
should be the last person to question that his whole cast of thought 
and style of argumentation are pre-eminently and typically theolog- 
ical. And, if I nlust accept the hideous term" scientist" (to which I 
object even more than I do to "infidel "), I am ready to admit that I 
am one of the people so denoted. 
But I hope aud believe that there is not a solitary argument I have 


* Page 46. 
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useù, or that I am about to use, which is original, or has anything to 
do with the fnct that I have been chiefly occupied with natural sci- 
ence. They are all, facts and reasoning alike, either identical with, 
Dr consequential upon, propositions which are to be found in the 
works of scholars and theologians of the highest repute in the only 
two countries, Holland and Germany,* in which, at the present time, 
professors of theology are to be found whose tenure of their posts 
does not depend upon the results to which their inquiries lead them.t 

t is true that, to the best of my abiJity, I have 8atisfied nIyself of 
the soundness of the foundations on which nIY argulnents are built, 
and I desire to be held fully responsible for everything I say. But, 
nevertheless, my position is really no ll10re than that of an expositor; 
and my j llstification for undertaking it is sÎInply that conviction of 
the sllprelnacy of private juùgnlent (indeed, of the in1possibility of 
escaping it) which is the foundation of the Protestant Refornlation, 
and which was the doctrine accepted by the vast majority of the 
Anglicans of my youth, before that backsliding toward the" beggarly 
rudiments " of an effete and idolatrous sacerdotalisnl ,vhich has, even 
now, provided us with the saddest spectacle which has been offered to 
the eyes of Englishmen in this generation. A high court of ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction, with a host of 
'feat lawyers in battle array, is, and, 
for Heaven knows how long, will be occupied with these very ques- 
tions of " washings of cups and pots and brazen vessels," which the 

Iaster, whose professed representatives are rending the Church over 
these squabbles, had in his nIind when, as we are told, he uttered the 
scatlllng rebuke: 
Well did Isaiah prophesy of you hypocrites, as it is written: 
Thi8 people hOlloreth me with their lips, 
But thcir heart is far from me : 
But in vain do they worship me, 
Teaching us their doctrines the precepts of men (l\Iark vii, 6, 7). 
Men who can be absorbed in hlCkerings over nliserable disputes of 
this kind can have but little synIpathy with the old evangelical doc- 
trine of the "open Bible," or anything but a grave ll1isgiving of the 
results of diligent reading of the Bible, without the help of ecclesias- 
tical spectacles, by the. nutss of the people. Greatly to the surprise of 
nIany of nIY friends, I have always advocated the reading of the Bible, 
and the diffusion of the study of that nIost remarkable collection of 
books among the people. Its teachings are so infinitely superior to 
those of the sects, who are just as busy now as the Pharisees were 
eighteen hundred years ago, in snIothering them under" the precepts 
of 111en "; it is so certain, to nIY mind, that the Bible contains within 
itself the refutation of nine tenths of the mixture of sophistical Ineta- 
})hysics and old-world superstition which has been piled round it by 
the so-called Christians of later times; it is so clear that the only 
immediate and reaùy antidote to the poison which has been n1Ïxed 


* The United States ought, perhaps, to be added, but I am not sure, 
t Imagine that all our chairs of Astronomy had been founded in the fourteenth century, and 
that their incumbents were bound to sign Ptolemaic articles. In that case, with every respect for 
ihe efforts of persons thus hampered to attain and expound the truth, I think men of common 
senf<
 would go elsewhere to learn astronomy, Zeller's" Vorträge und Abhandlungen "were 
þubhshed and came into my hands a quarter of a century a!!o. The writer's rank, as a theolo!;ian 
to begin with, and subsequently as a historian of Greek philosophy, is of the highest, Among 
the!ilc eS8ays are t\\"o-" Das Urchristenthnm" and" Die Tübin!!er hlstorische Schule "-which 
are likely to be of more use to those who wish to know the real state of the case than all that the 
official .. apologists," with their one eye on truth and the other on the tcnets of their sect, have 
written, For the opinion of a scientific theologian about theologians of this stamp see pp, 225 
.and 227 of the '" Y ortråge, " 
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with Christianity, to the intoxication and del nsion of mankind, lies 
in copious draughts from the undefiled spring, that I exercise the 
right and duty of free judgn1ent on the part of every llHtn, mainly for 
the purpose of inducing other laYlnen to follow my exanlple. If the 
New Testanlent is tra,nslated into Zulu by Protestaut missionaries, it 
must be assumed that a Zulu convert is conlpetent to draw fron1 its 
contpnts all the truths which it is necessary for him to believe. I 
trust that I may, without in1n10desty, clainl to be put on the san1e 
footing as the Zulu. 
The most constant reproach which is launched against persons of 
my way of thinking is
 that it is all very well for us to talk about the 
deductions of scientific thought, but what are the poor and the unedu- 
cated to do? lIas it ever occurred to those who talk iu this fashion 
that the creeds and articles of their several confessions; their deter- 
lllination of the exact nature and extent of the tc'achings of Jesus; 
their exposi tions of the real 111eaning of that which is written in the 
Epistles (to leave aside all questions concerning the Old Testament) 
are nothing n10re than dednctions, which, at any rate, profess to be 
the result of strictly scientific thinking, and which are not worth 
attending to unless they really possess that character? If it is not 
historically true that such and snch things happened in Palestine 
eighteen cellturies ago, wha.t becon1es of Christianity? Anù l\That is 
historical truth but that of which the evidence hears strict scientific 
investigation? I do not can to n1ind any })rohlen1 of natnral science 
which has con1e uuder n1Y notice, which is n10re difficult, or more 
curiously interesting as a nlere problem, than that of the origin of the 
synoptic Gospels and that of the historical value of the narratives 
which they contain. The Ohristianity of the churches stands or falls 
by the results of the purely scientific investigation of these questions. 
They 'Vere first taken up in a purely scientific spirit just about a cen- 
tury ago; they h.ave been stndied, over and over again, by men of vast 
knowledge and critical aculnen; but he would be a rash man who 
should assert that any solution of these problenls, as yet fornlulattd, is 
exhaust.ive. The nlost that can be said is that certain prevalent solu- 
tions are certainly false, while otl1ers are nlore or less probably true. 
If I anl doing n1Y best to rouse my countrymen out of their dog- 
nlatic slunlbers, it is not that th
y nlay be an111sed by seeing who gets 
the best of it, in a con test between a "scientist" and a theologian. 
fThe serious question is whether theological nlen of science, or theo- 
logical sPécial pleaders, are to have the confiùence of the general 
public; it is the question ,vhether a country in which it is possible 
for a boùy of excellent clerical and lay gentlel11en to discuss, in public 
n1eeting assen1bled, how luuch it is desirahle to let the congregations 
of the faithful know of the results of biblical criticisn1, is lïkely to 
wake up with anything short of the grasp of a rough lay hand upon 
its shoulder; it is the question whether the New Testament books, 
being as I believe they were, written and compileLl by people who, 
according to their lights, were perfectly sincere. win not, when 
properly studied as ordinary historical documents, afford us the means 
of self-criticism. And it nlust be rell1enlbered that the New Testa- 
111ent books are not responsible for the doctrine invented by the 
ch urches that they are anything but ordinary historical documen ts. 
The author of the third Gospel tens us as straightforwardly as a man 
can that he has no claim to any other character than that of an ordi- 
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nary conlpiler and editor, who had before him the works of many and 
variously qualified predecessors. 
In 111Y former papers, according to Dr. Wace, I have evaded giving 
an answer to his main proposition, which he states as follows: 
Apart from aU disputed points or criticism, no one practically doubts that our Lord lived and 
that he died on the cross, in the most intense sense of filial rel11tion to his Father in heaven, and 
that he bore testimony to that Father's providence, love, and grace toward mankind. The Lord's 
Prayer affords a sufficient evidence on these points, If the 
ermon on the Mount alone be added, 
the whole unseen world, of which the agnostic refuses to know anything', stands unveiled before 
us, . . , If .Jesus Christ preached that sermon, made those promises, and taught that prayer, then 
anyone who says that we know nothin
 of God, or of a future life, or of an unseen world, says 
that he does not believe Jesus Christ. * 
Again- 
The main question at issue, in a word. is one which Prof, Huxley has chosen to leave entirely 
on one side-whether, namely. allowing for the utmost uncertainty on other points of the criti- 
ci@m to which he appeals, there is any reR.sonable doubt that the Lord's Prayer and the Sermon on 
the Moul1t afford a true account of our Lord's essential belief and cardinal teaching. t 
I certainly was not aware that I had evaded the qnestions here 
stated; indeed, I should say that I have indicated my reply to thenl 
pretty cJearly; but, as Dr. 'Yace wants a plainer answer, he shall 
certainly be gratified. If, as Dr. 'V ace declares it is, his "whole case 
is involved in" the argunlent as stated in the latter of these two 
extracts, so nluch the worse for his whole case. For I am of opinion 
that there is the gravest reason for doubting whether the" Sermon on 
the )Iount" was ever preached, and whether the so-caned "Lord's 
Prayer,t was ever prayed by Jesus of Nazareth. l\Iy reasons for this 
opinion are, among others, these: There is now no doubt that the 
three synoptic Gospels, so far from being the work of three independ- 
ent writers, are closely inter-dependent,! and that in one of two ways. 
Either all three contain, as their foundation, versions, to a large 
extent verbally iden tical, of one and the same tradition; or two of 
them are thus closely dependent on the third; and the opinion of the 
majority of the best critics has, of late years, more and nlore con- 
verged toward the conviction that our canonical second Gospel (the 
so-called "l\Iark's" Gospel) is that which most closely represen ts the 
primitive ground work of the three.!! That I take to be one of the 
most valid results of New Testarnent criticisn1, of imnleasurably 
greater importance than the discllssion abont dates and authorship. 
But if, as I believe to be the case, beyonLl any rational doubt or 
dispute, the second Gospel is the nearest extant representative of the 
oldest tradition, whether written or oral, how comes it that it contains 
neither the" Sernlon on the 
Iount ., nor the" Lord's Prayer," those 
typical embodinlents, according to Dr. 'Yace, of the "essential belief 
and cardinal teaching" of J eSllS ? Not only does "l\Iark's" Gospel 
fail to contain the" Sermon on the ß,Iount.," or anything but a very 
few of the sayings contained in that collection; but, at the point of 


* Page 33. 
t Page 34. 
:I: I suþpose this is what Dr, Wace is thinking about when he says that I allege that there I. is no 
vi8ible escape" from the supposition of an ,. Ur-)Iarcus" (þ, 82). That a "theolo
ian of repute'\ 
should COli found an indi!'lplltahle fact with one of tÞe modes of explaining that fact, is not so 
singular as those who are unaccustomed to the ways of theologians might imagine. 
:1::1: Any examiner whose duty it has been to examine into a case of "copying" will be particu- 
larly well prepared to appreciate the force of the case stated in that most excel1ent little hook. 
"The Common Tradition of the Synoptic Gospels," by Dr. Abbott and 1\11', Rushbrooke (i\lac- 
millan. 18R4). To tho8e who have not pa8sed through such painful experiences I may recommend 
the brief di8cussion of the genuineness of the" Casket Letters" in my fricnd Mr. Skelton's inter- 
esting book, .. Maitland of Lethiugton, " The second edition of Holtzmann'8 .. Lehrbuch," pub- 
lished in 1886, 
ive
 a remarkably fair and ful1 account of the prescnt re8ults of criticism, At page 
866 he writes that the þresent burning quc8tion is whether the" relatively primitive narration and 
the root of the other 8ynoptic texts is contained in Matthew or in Mark. It is only on this point 
that properly informed (sachkundige) critics differ," and he decides in favor of Mark. 
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the history of Jesus where the" Sermon" occurs in "
Iatthew," there 
is in "Mark" an apparently unbroken narrative, from the calling of 
James and John to the healing of Sinlon's wife's mother. Thus the 
oldest tradition not only ignores the" Serrnon on the l\Iount," but, by 
implication, raises a probability against its being delivered when and 
where the later" Matthew" inserts it in his compilation. 
And still more weighty is the fact that the third Gospel, the author 
of which tells us that he wrote after" many" others had" taken in 
hand " the sa.me enterprise; who should therefore have known the 
first Gospel (if it existed), and was bound to pay to it the deference 
due to the work of an apostolic eye-witness (if he had any reason for 
thinking it ,vas so)-this writer, ,vho exhibits far lTIOre literary conl- 
petence than the other two, ignores any" Sermon on the 
lount," 
such as that reported by "
fattbew," just as much as the oldest 
anthority does. Yet" Luke" has a great lnany passages identical, or 
parallel, with those in " Matthew's" " Sermon on the 
Iount," which 
are, for the most part, scattered about in a totally different con- 
nection. 
. Interposed, however, between the nomination of the apostles and a 
visit to Oapernaum; occupying, therefore, a place ,vhich answers to 
that of the" Sern10n on the l\lount" in the first Gospel, there is, in 
the third Gospel, a discourse which is as closely sin1Ïlar to the 
" Serrllon on the 
lount" in sonle l)articulars, as it is widely unlike it 
in others. 
This discourse is said to have been delivered in a "plain" or" level 
l)lace" (Luke vi, 17), and by way of distinction we 111ay call it 
the "Sernlon on the Plain." 
I see no reason to doubt that the two evangelists are dealing, to a 
considerable extent, with the same traditional nlaterial; and a COln- 
parison of the two" sern10ns" suggests very strongly that "Luke's" 
version is the earlier. The correspondence between the two forbid the 
notion that they are independent. They both begin with a series of 
blessings, sonle of which are ahllost verbally iùelltical. In the n1Ïddle 
of each (Luke vi, 27-38, .l\Iatthew v, 43-48) there is a striking expo- 
sition of the ethical spirit of the conlmaud given in Leviticus XIX, 18. 
And each ends ,vith a passage containing the declaration that a tree is 
to be known by its fruit, aud the parable of the house built on the 
sand. But while there are only twenty-nine verses in the "Sermon 
on the Plain," there are one hundred and .seven in the "Sermon on 
the .l\Iount" ; the excess in length of the latter being chiefly due to the 
long interpolations, one of thirty verses before, and one of thirty-four 
verses after, the middlemost parallelism with Luke. Unùer these 
circumstances, it is quite impossible to aùnÚt that there is more prob- 
ability that" Matthew's" version of the sernlon is historically accu- 
rate than there is that Luke's version is so; and they can not both be 
accurate. 
" Luke" either knew the collection of loosely connected and aphor- 
istic utterances vfhich appear under the name of the "Sermon on the 
1Iount" in "l\Iatthew," or he did not. If he did not, he must have 
been ignorant of the existence of snch a document as our canonical 
u 
Iatthew," a fact which does not nutke for the genuineness or the 
Ruthority of that book. If he did, he has shown that he does not 
care for its authority on a nlatter of fact of no slllall iInportance; and 
that does not pern1Ît us to conceive that he believed the first Gospel 
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to be the work of an authority to whon1 he ought to defer, let alone 
that of an apostolic eye-witness. 
rrhe traùition of the Church about the second Gospel, which I 
believe to be quite worthless, but which is all the evidence there is for 
"1tlark's" authorship, would have us believe that" ltlark" was little 
more than the lllouth-piece of the apostle Peter. Consequently, we 
are to snppose that Peter either did not know, or did not care very 
11ll1ch for, that account of the" esssential belief and cardinal teach- 
ing" of Jesus which is contained in the Sermon on the ltloL1n t; and, 
certainly, he could not have shared Dr. Wace's view of its import- 
ance.* 
I thought that all fairly attentive and intelligent students of the 
Gospels, to say nothing of theologians of reputation, knew these 
things. But how can anyone who does know them have the con- 
science to ask whether there is " any reasonable doubt" that the Ser- 
mon on the l\Iount was preached by Jesus of Nazareth? If conjec- 
ture is permissible, where nothing else is possible, the most probable 
conjecture seenlS to be that "ltlatthew," having a cento of sayings 
attributed - rightly or wrongly it is illl}ìossible to say-to Jesus, 
among his materials, thought they were, or might be, records of a 
continuous discourse, and put them in at the place he thought like- 
liest. Ancient historians of the highest character saw no harn1 in COln- 
posing long speeches which never were spoken, and putting theIn into 
the mouths of statesmen and warriors; and I presunle that whoever is 
represented by "
Iatthew" would have been greviously astonished to 
find that anyone objected to his following the example of the best 
models accessible to him. 
So with the ,. Lorù's Prayer" Absent in our representative of the 
oldest tradition, it appears in both ")Iatthew" anù "Luke." There 
is reason to believe that every pious Jew, at the commencenlent of our 
era, prayed three times a day, according to a forn1ula which is embod- 
ied in the presen t Sclnno1le-Esret of the Jewish prayer-book. J esns, 
who was assuredly in all respects, a pious Jew, whatever else he nlay 
have be
n, doubtless did the san1e. Whether he n10dified the current 
formula, or whether the so-called" Lord's Prayer" is the prayer sub- 
stituted for the Schrnolle-Esre in the congregations of the Gentiles, 
who knew nothing of the Jewish practice, is a question which can 
hardly be answered. 
In a subseq uent passage of Dr. Wace's article t he adds to the list of 
verities which he itnagines to be unassailable, "The story of the Pas- 
sion." I am 110t quite sure what he means by this-I am not aware 
that anyone (with the exception of certain ancient heretIcs) has pro- 
pounded dOll bts as to the reality of the crncifixion; and certainly I 
have no inclination to argue abont the precise accuracy of every detail 
of "that pathetic story of suffering and wrong. But, if Dr. 'V ace 
means, as I 
uppose he dot's, that that which, according to the ortho- 
dox view, happened after the crucifixion, and which is, in a dognlatic 


*Holtzlliann (" Die FynoptiFchen Evangelien," 1863. p 75), following Ewald, arguefl that the 
"Source A" (-the threefold traditton, more or le88) contained FomethlDl: that answered to the 
"Sermon on the Plain" immediately after the ,,"oreis of our pre8ent Mark, "And he cometh into a 
house" (Hi. 19). But what conceivable motive could .'Mark" bave for omitting it? Holtzmann 
has no doubt. however, that the "Sermon on the )Jount" iF a compilation, or. a. he calls it in hiB 
recently publillhed "Lehrbuch"(p, 372), "an artificial mosaic work." 
tSee SChürer, "Geschichte des jüdif:lchen Volkes:' Zweiter Theil, p,384, 

Page 3!. 
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sense, the most in1portant part of the story, is fou nded on solid his- 
torical proofs, I ll1ust beg leave to express a dian1etrically opposite 
conviction. 
'Vhat do we find when the accounts of the events in question, con- 
tained in the three synoptic Gospels, are cOIn pared together? In the 
oldest, there is a sinlple, straightforward statement which, for any- 
thing that I have to urge to the contrary, n1ay be exactly true. In 
the other two, there is, round this possible and probable nucleus, a 
mass of accretions of the most q nestionable character. 
rrhe cruelty of death by crucifixion depended very mueh upon its 
Jiugering character. If t.here were a support for the weight of the 
body, as not unfrequently was the case, the pain during the first hours 
of the infliction was not, necessarily, extrenle; nor need any serious 
physical synlptOl1lS at once arise from the wounds nlade hy the nails 
in the hands and feet, supposing they were nailed, which was not 
invariably the case. 'Vhen exhaustion set in, and h unger, thirst, and 
nervous irritation had done their work, the agony of the sufferer 
n1ust have been terrible; and the nlore terrible that, in the absence of 
any effpctllal disturbance of the machinery of physical life, it nÚght 
be prolonged for many hours or even days. Temperate, strong men, 
such as the ordinary Galilean peasants were, nlight live for several 
days on the cross. It is necessary to bear these facts in mind when we 
read the account contained in the fifteenth chapter of the second Gos- 
pel. 
Jesus was crucified at the third hour(xv, 25), and the 11arrative seenlS 
to in1ply that he died inlmediately after the ninth hour (v. 34). In 
this case he would have been crucified only six hours; and the tiIne 
spent on the cross can not have been 111uch longer, because Joseph of 
Arinlathea nlust have gOlle to Pilate, Inade his preparations, and 
deposited the body in the rock-cut tOl11b before sunrise, wh ich, at that 
time of the year Was about the twelfth hour. That anyone should die 
after only six hours' crucifixion could not have been at all in accord- 
ance with Pilate's large experience in the effects of that method of 
pnnishnlent. It, therefore quite agrees with what nlight be expected 
if Pilate" rnarvf'led if he were already dead," and required to be satis- 
fied on this poin t by the testimony of the R01nan officer who was in 
conlnland of the execution party. Those who paid attention to the 
extraordinarily difficult question, 'Vhat are the indisputable signs of 
death ?-will be 
b]e to estinH\Ìe the value of the opinion of a rough 
soldier on snch a subject; even if his report to the procurator were in 
no wise affected by the fact that the friend of Jesus, who anxiously 
awaited his answer, was a man of influence and of wealth. 
The inanimate body, wrapped in linen, was deposited in a spacious,* 
cool, rock chamber, the entrance of which was closed, not by a well- 
fitting door, but by a stone rolled against the opening, which would 
of course allow free passage of air. A little nlore than thirty-six 
hours afterward (Friday 6 P. :M., to Sunday 6 A. 
I., or a little after) 
three women visit the tomb aud find it enlpty. And they are told by 
a young man "arrayed in a white robe" that Jesus has gone to his 
native country of Galilee, and that the disciples and Peter will find 
him there. 


*Spaciou8, beCRUf:e a young man could Bit in it .. on the right side" (xv, !5), Rnd therefore with 
plenty of room to topRre, 
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Thus it stands, plainly recorded, in the oldest tradition that, for 
-any evidence to the contrary, the s
pulchre might have been vacated 
at any tinle during the Friday or Saturday nights, If it is said that 
no Jew would have violated the Sabbath by taking the former course, 
it is to be recollected that Joseph of Arimathea nllght wen be falniliar 
with that wise and liberal interpretation of the fourth con1mand- 
ment, which pernlitted works of n1ercy to n18n-nayeven the drawing 
of an ox or an ass out of a pit-on the Sabbath. At any rate, the 
Saturday night was fre
 to the nIost scrupulous observers of the law. 
These are the facts of the case as stated by the oldest extant narra- 
tive of thel11. I do not see why anyone should have a word to say 
against the inherent probability of that narrative; and, for IllY part, 
I anI quite ready to accept it as an historical fact, that so much and 
no n10re is positively known of the end of Jesus of Nazareth. On 
what grounds can a reasonable nlan be asked to believe any nlore? 
So far as the narrative in the first Gosnd, on the one hand, and those 
in the third Gospel and the Acts, on the other go beyond what is 
stated in the second Go
pel, they are hopelessly discrepant with one 
another, And this is the more significant becaus
 the pregnant 
phrase " sonle dou bted," in the fi rst Gospel, is ignored in the th ird. 
But it is said that we have the witness Paul speaking to us directly 
in the Epistles. There is little doubt that we have, and a very singu- 
lar witness he is. According to his own showing, Paul, in the vigor 
of his manhood, ,vith every 11teans of becoming acquain ted, at first 
hand, with the evidence of eye-witnesses, not nlerely refused to credit 
then1, but" persecuted the church of God anù made havoc of it." 
'rhe reasoning of Stephen fell dead upon the acute intellect of this 
zealot for the traditions of his fathers: his eyes were blind to the 
ecstatic llhunination of the nlartyr's countenance" as it had been the 
face of an angel"; and when, at the words "Beholù, I see the heavens 
opened and the Sou of nlan standing on the right hand of God," the 
n1nrùerous nlob rushed upon alld stoneù the rapt dis(
iple of Jesl
s, 
Paul osten tatiously nlade hinlself their official accomplice. 
Yet th is strange man, because he has a vision one day, at once, and 
with equally headlong zeal, flies to the opposite pole of opinion. And 
he is 1110st careful to tell us that he abstained from any re-examina- 
tion of the facts. oJ 
Immediately I conferred not with fl{'flh and blood; neither went I up to Jerusalem to them 
which w
re avo
tlel:! b
tore me ; but I w
nt away into Arabia. (Galatiolitl i, 16, 17,) 
I do not presnnle to quarrel with Paul's procedure. If it satisfied 
hinI, that was his affair; and, if it satisfies any oue else, I alTl not 
called upon to dispute the right of that person to be satisfied. But I 
certainly have the right to say that it would not satisfy 111e iu ltke 
case; that I should be very nluch ashanled to pretend that it could, 
or ought to, satisfy 111e; and that I can entertain but a very low esti- 
mate of the value of the eviùence of people who are to be satisfied in 
this fashion, when qnestions of objective fart, in which their faith is 
interesteù, are concerned. So that, when I am called upon to believe 
a great dE-al n10re than the oldest Gospel tells nle about the final events 
of the hi::;tory of Jesus on the authority of Paul (1 Oorinthians xv, 5-8), 
I must pauðe. Did he think it, at any subsequent time, worth while 
"to con fer with flesh and blood," or, in modern phrase, to re-examine 
the facts for hinlselt'? or was he ready to accept anything that fitted 
in with his pr
conceived iùeas? Does he nlean, when he speaks of 
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aU the appearances of Jesns after the crncifixioB as if they were of the 
same kind, that they were all visions, like the n1a.nifestation to hinl- 
self? And, finally, how is this account to be reconciled with those 
in the first and the third Gospels-which, as we have seen, disagree 
with one another? 
Until these questions are satisfactorily answered, I am afraid that, 
so far as I an1 concerned, Paul's testimony can not be seriously 
regarded, except as it n1ay afford evidence of the state of traditional 
opinion at the time at which he wrote, say between 55 and 60 A. D.; 
that is, 1110re than twenty years after the event; a period n1uch n10re 
than sufficient for the developn1ent of any an10unt of mythology about 
nlatters of which nothing was really known. A few years later, among 
the conternporaries and neighbors of the Jews, and if the most prob- 
able interpretation of the Apocalypse can be trusted, among the fol- 
lowers of Jesus also, it was fully believed, in spite of all evidence to 
the contrary, that the El11peror Nero was not rea11y dead, but that he 
"Tas hidden away somewhere in the ]{ast, and would speedily come 
again at the head of a great arn1Y, to be revenged upon his enemies. 
Thus, I conceive that I have shown cause for the opinion that Dr. 
'Vace's challenge touching the 8ern10n on the 
Ionnt, the Lord's 
Prayer, and the Passion, was nlore valorous than discreet. After all 
this discussion I am stiH at the agnostic point. Tell 111e, first, what 
Jesus can be proved to have been, said, aud done, and I "Till tell you 
whether I believe hin1, or in hinl, * or not! As Dr. 'V ace adnlÌts that 
I have dissipated his lingering shade of unbelief about the bedevihnent 
of the Gadarene pigs, he n1ight have done son1ething to help nlÏne. 
Insteiul of that, he manifests a total want of conception of the nature 
of the obstacles which impede the conversion of his "infidels." 
1'he truth I believe to be, that the difficulties in the way of an'iv- 
iug at a sure conclusion as to these nuttters, fr0111 the Sernlon on the 

lount, the Lord's Prayer, or any other data offered by the synoptic 
Gospels (and a fortiori from the fourth Gospel) are insnperalde. 
Everyone of these records is colored by the prepossessions of those 
among whom the primitive traditions arose and of those by whonl 
they were collected and edited; and the difficulty of making aJIow- 
ance for these prepossessions is en hanced by our ignorance of the exact 
dates at which the docunlents were first pu t together; of the extent to 
which they have been subsequently worked over and interpolated; 
and of the historical sense, or want of sense, and the dogmatic tenden- 
cies, of their conlpilers and editors. Let us see if there IS any other 
road whici1 will take us into s0111ething better than negation. 
There is a wide-spread notion that the" primitive Church," while 
under the guidance of the apostles and their in1nlediate snccessors, 
was a sort of dogmatic dO\Te-cote, pervaded by the 1l10St loving unity 
and doctrinal harmony. Protestants, especially, are fond of attribut- 
ing to theillselves the merit of Leing nearer "the Ohurch of the 
apostles" than their neighbors; and they are the less to be excused 
for their strange delusion because they are great readers of the docu- 
n1ents which prove the exact contrary. The fact is that, in the course- 
of the first three centuries of its existence, the Ohurch rapidly under- 


*1 am very sorry for the interpolated" in," because citation ought to be accurate in small 
thingø as in great. But what dift
rence it makes whether one "beheves Jetsus" or "believes in 
Jesus" much thought has not enabled me t.o discover, If you "helieve him" you must believe 
him to be what he professed to be-that is, "believe in him"; lind if you U'JeJieve in him" yOlt 
must necessarily · 'believe him," 
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went a process of evolution of the m08t retnarkable character, the final 
stage of which is far more different from the first than Anglicanism is 
from Quakerism. The key to the comprehension of the problem of 
the origin of what is now called "Christianity," and its relation 
to Jesus of Nazareth, lies here. N or can we arrive at any sound con- 
clusion as to what it is probable that Jesus actually said and did with. 
out being clear on this head. By far the Inost inlportant and subse- 
quently influential steps in the evolution of Christianity took place in 
the course of the century, more or less, which followed upon the cru- 
cifixion. It is almost the darkest period of Church history, but, most 
furtunately, the beginning and the enù of the period are brightly 
illuminated by the contenlporary evidence of two writers of whose 
historical exi
tence there is no dOll bt,* and against the genuinenpss of 
whose nlost inlportant works there is no wiùely admitted objection. 
rrhese are Justin, the philosopher and martyr, and Paul, the Apostle 
to the Gentiles. I shall call upon these witnesses only to testify to 
the condition of opinion alnong those who called themselves disciples 
of Jesus In their tilne. 
J llstin, in his dialogue with Trypho the Jew, which was written 
somewhere about the middle of the second century, enumerates certain 
categories of persons who, in his opinion, will, or will not, be saved. t 
rrhese are: 
1. Orthodox Jews who refuse to believe that Jesus is the Christ. 
J.\r,Jt saved. 
;l. Jews who observe the law;. believe Jesus to 'he the Christ; but 
who insist on the observance of the law by Gentile converts. Not 
.saved. 
3. Jews who obsprve the law; believe Jesus to be the Christ, and 
hold that Gentile converts need not observe the law. Saved (in J ns
 
tin's opinion; but some of his fellow-Christians thin k the contrary). 
4. Uentile converts to the belief in Jesus as the Christ, who observ
 
the law. Saved (possi bly). 
5. Gentile believers in Jesus as the Christ. who do not obsenTe the 
law thenlselves (except so far as the refusal of idol sacrifices). but do 
not consider those who do observe it heretics. Saved (this is Justin's 
own view). 
6. Gentile believers who do not observe the law except in refusing 
idol sacrifices, and hold those ,vho do observe it to be heretics. 
Saved. 
7. Gentiles who believe Jesus to be the Christ and call thenlselves 
Chri_stians, but who eat lueats sacrificed to idols. Not saved. 
8. Gentilps who disbelieve in Jesus as the Christ. 
Y()t sa'oed. 
J nstin ùoes not consider Christians who believe in the natural birth 
of J esns, of whonl he inlplies that there is a respecrable minority, to 
be heretics, though he hinlself strongly holas the preternatural birth 
of Jeslls and his pre-existence as the" Logos" or ,.; "r ord." He C011- 
ceives the Logos to be a second God, inferior to t'he first, unknowahle, 
God, with respect to whom Justin, like Philo, is a complete agnostic. 
The Holy Spirit is not regarded by Justin as a separate personality, 
and is often mixed up with the "Logos." rrhe doctrine 01 the nat- 


* True for Ju
tin; but there i
 a 8chooJ of theolog-ical critics, who more or less question the his- 
torical reality of Paul and tbe genuineness of even tbe four cardinal epistles, 
t Sep "Dial. cum Tryphon('." sections 47 and 35, It is to be understood that Justin does not 
arrange these categorie8 in order as I have done, 
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ural immortality of the soul is, for Justin, a heresy; and he is as firm 
a believer in the resurrection of the body as in the speedy second com- 
ing and the establishment of the millennium. 
'fhis pillar of the Church in the middle of the second century-a 
llluch-traveled native of Sam aria-was certainly weB acquainted with 
Rome, probably with Alexandria, and it is likely that he knew the 
glate of opinion throughout the length and breadth of the Christian 
world as weB as any IlHtll of his tinle. If the various categories above 
enunlerated are arranged in a series thus- 
Ju.'ltin's ChI'Ù,tianity, 
r--
----. 
Orthod()JJ Judæo- ChI istianity, Idolothytic 
Judaism. r---^----.. Chr'Ù
tiftnity. Paganism. 
I II III IV V VI VII VIII 
it is obvious that they forn1 a gradational series from orthodox J uda- 
isnl, on the extreme left, to paganism, whether philosophic or popular, 
on the extreme right; and it will further be observed that, while 
Justin's conception of Christianity is very brüad, he rigorously 
-excludes two classes of persons who, in his time, called themselves 
Christians; namely, those who insist on circulllcision and other 
observances of the law on the part of Gentile con verts; that is to say, 
the strict J udæo-Christians (II), and 011 the other hand, those who 
assert the lawfulness of eating nleat offered to idols-whether they are 
gnostics or not (V II). 'fhese last I have caned " idolot hytic " Chris- 
tians, because I can not ùevise a better nalne, not because it is strictly 
defensible etynlologically. 
At the present nlOlnent I do not suppose there is an English rnis- 
sionary in any heathen land who would trouble himself whether the 
Inaterials of his dinner had been previously offered to idols or not. 
On the other hand, I suppose there is no Protestant sect within the 
pale of orthodoxy, to say nothing of the Roman and Greek Churches, 
which would hesitate to declare the practice of circunlcisioll and the 
-observance of the Jewish Sabbath and dietary rules, shockingly heret- 
ical. 
Modern Christianity has, in fact, not only shifted far to the right of 
.J uStill'S position, but it is of n1uch narrower conlpass. 
Justin. 
.----^------. 
Ju.dæo-Chl'istianity. Jlodern Chr
.stirnity. Paganism. 
Judaism. r---^-----. ,-------^-----.. I 
I II II] IV V VI VII VlIl 
For though it includes VII, and even, in saint and relic worship, cuts 
a "monstrous cantle" out of paganism, it excludes, not only all 
J udæo-Uhristians, but all who doubt that such are heretica. Ever 
since the thirteenth century, the Inquisition would have cheerfully 
ùurneù, and in Spain did abundantly burn, all persons who came 
under the categories II, III, IV, V. And the wolf would play the 
saIne havoc now if it could only get its blood-stained jaws free from 
the muzzle imposed by the secular arm. 
Further, there is not a Protestant body except the Unitarian, which 
would not declare Justin himself a heretic, on account of his doctrine 
of the inferior godship of the Logos; while I am very much afraid 
that, in strict logic, Dr. 'Vace would be under the necessity, so painful 
to him, of calling hinl an "infidel," on the sanle anù on other 
grounds. 
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N ow let us turn to our other authority. J f there is any result of 
critical investigations of the sources of Christianity which is certain,* 
it is that Paul of 'Tarsus wrote the Epistle to the Galatians some- 
where between the years 55 and 60 A. D., that is to say, roughly, 
twenty, or five.and-twenty, years after the crucifixion. If this is so, 
the Epistle to the Galatians is one of the oldest, of extant documen- 
tary evidences of the state of the primitive Church. And, be it 
()bserved, if it is Paul's writing, it unquestionably furnishes us with 
the evidE:nce of a participator in the transactions narrated. With thè 
exception of two or three of the other Pauline epistles, there is not 
.one solitary book in the New Testan1ent of the authorship and author- 
ity of which we have such good evidence. 
And what is the state of things we find disclosed? A bitter quar- 
rel, in his account of which Panl by no Ineans minces matters or 
ht'sibttes to h llrl defiant sarcasnIS against those who were" reputed to 
be pillars": JanIes, "the brother of the Lord," Peter, the rock on 
WhOlll Jesus is said to have built his Church, and John, " the beloved 
disciple." And no deference toward" the rock" withholds Paul fron1 
charging Peter to his face with" dissimulation." 
The suLject of the hot dispute was sinlply this : Were Gentile con- 
-verts bound to obey the law or not? Paul answered in the neg(tti ve ; 
and, acting upon his olJinion, had created at An tioch (and elsewhere) 
a specifically "Christian" cOffilllunity, the sole qualifications for 
adlnission into which were the confession of the belief that Jesus was 
the Messiah, and LaptisnI upon that confession. In the epistle in 
{luestion, Paul puts this-his "gospel," as he caBs it-in its most 
e

trenle form. Not only does he deny the necessity of conformity 
with the law, but he declares such conforn1Ìty to have a negative 
value. "Behold, I, Paul, say unto you, that if ye receive circunIcis- 
ion, Christ will profit you nothing" (Galatians v, 2). lIe culls the 
Jegal observances "beggarly rudinlents," and anathelnatizes everyone 
"who })reaches to the Galatians any other gospel than his own-that is 
to say, by direct consequence, he anathematizes the Jerusalem Kaza- 
renes whose zeal for the law is testified by Janles in a passage of the 
Acts cited further on. In the first Epistle to the Corinthians, dealing 
with the question of eating meat offered to idols, it is clear that Paul 
himself thinks it a matter of indifference; but he advises that it 
ShOll ld not be done, for the sake of the weaker brethren. On the 
other hand, the N azarenes of J erusaleIn nlost strenuously opP0sed 
Paul's" gospel," insisting 011 every convert becoming a regular Jewish 
proselyte, and conseq nen tly on his observance of the whole Jaw; and 
this party was led by James and Peter and John (Galatians ii, 9). 
Paul does not suggest that the question of principle was settled by the 
discussion referred to in Galatians. All he says is that it euded in 
the practical agreement that he and Barnabas should do as they had 
been doing in respect of the Gentiles; while JanIes and Peter and 
John should deal in their own fashion with Jewish converts. After- 
ward he complains bitterly of Peter, because, when on a visit to Anti- 
och, he at first inclined to Paul's view, and ate with the Gentile 
converts; but when" certain caIne fron1 JanIes," drew back, and sepa- 
rated himself, fearing them that were of the circumcision. And the 
rest of the Jews dissembled likewise with him; insomuch that even 


* I guard myself against being supþo8ed to affirm that even the four cardinal epistles of Paul 
may not have been serioU!:
ly tampered with. See note on page 57-. 
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Barnabas was carried away with their dissimulation" (Galatians 1l
 
12, 13). 
There is but one conclusion to be drawn from Paul's account of 
this famous dispute, the settlemen t of which determined the fortunes 
of the nascent l'eJigion. It is that the disciples at Jerusalem, headed 
by " J alnes, the Lord"s brother," aud by the leading apostJes, Peter 
and John, were strict Jews, who objected to admit any converts to 
their body, unless these, either by birth or by becoming proselytes, 
were also strict Jews. In fact, the sole difference between James and 
Peter and John, with the body of disciples whonl tht'Y led, and the Jews 
by whonl they were surrounded, and with whom they for nuulY years 
shared the religious observances of the Tenlple, was that they beJieved 
that the 
Iessiah, whonl the leaders of the nation yet looked for, had 
already conle in the person of Jesus of Nazareth. 
The Acts of the Apostles is hardly a very trustworthy history; it is 
certainly of later date than thc Pauline epistles, supposing thenl to be 
genuine. And the writer's version of the conference of which Paul 
gives so graphic a description, if that is correct, is unmist
kably col- 
ored with all the art of a reconciler, anxious to cuver up a scandal. 
But it is noÜe the less instructive on this account. The judgnleut of 
the" council" delivered by James is that the Gentile converts shaH 
merely" abstain fronl things sacrificed to idols, and froin blood and 
frOI11 things strangled, anù frol11 fornication:' But notwithstanding 
the acconll11odation in which the writer of the Acts would have us 
believe, the J erusaleIll ch urch held to its enùea\-or to retain the 
observance of the law. Long after the conference, some tÜne after the 
writing of the Epistles to the Galatians and Corinthians, anù imme- 
diately aftet' the dispatch of that to the Ronlans, Paul makes his last 
visit to Jernsalenl, auù vresents himself to Janles aud all the elders. 
And this is what the Acts tens 11S of the interview: 
And they said unto him; Thou seest, brotber, how many thousands (or myriads) there are 
among the Jews of them wbicb have believed: and they are all zealous for the law: and they 
have becn informf'd concerning thet>, tbat thou teachest all the Jew8 which are among the Gen- 
tiles to forsake Muse8, tell them not to circumcise their childreu, neither to walk after the cus- 
toms (Acts xxi, 20, 21). 
They therefore request that he should perfornl a certain l)ublic relig- 
ious act in the Temple, in ortIer that 
all shall know that there is no truth in the things whereof they have been informed concerning 
thee; but that thou thyself walkesl ordel'ly. keeping the law (ibid" 24). 
How far Paul could do what he is here rt'q nested to do, and which 
the writer of the Acts goes on to say he did, with a clear conscience, 
if he wrote the epistles to the Galatians and Corinthians, I nlay leave 
any candid reader of those epistles to decide. The point to which I 
wish to direct attention is the declaration that the Jerusalem ch urch, 
led by the brother of Jesus and by his personal disciples and friends, 
twenty years and more after his death, consisted of strict and zealous 
Jews. 
'fertullus, tht' orator, caring very little about the in ternal dissensions 
of the followers of Jesus, speaks of Paul as a "ringléader of the sect 
of the Nazarenes" (Acts xxiv, 5), which must have affected Janles 
much in the'sanIe way as it would have 11loved the Archbishop of 
Can terbury, In George Fox's day, to hear the latter called a "ring- 
leader of the sect of Anglicans." In fact, ,. .K azarene" was, as is well 
known, the distinctive appelJation applied to Jesus; his immediate 
followers wpre known as N azarenes, while the congregation of the dis- 
ciples, and, Jater, of converts at Jerusa,]enl-the Jernsalenl church- 
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was emphatically the" sect of the K azarenes," no more in itself to be 
regarded as anything ou tside J udaisn1 than the sect of the Sadducees 
or of the Essenes.* In fact, the tenets of both the Sadducees and the 
Essenes diverged much nIore widely from the Pharisaic standard of 
orthodoxy than NazarenisnI did. 
Let us consider the position of affairs now (A. D. 50-6Ü) in relation 
to that which obtained in Justin's tinIe, a century later. It is plain 
that the N azarenes-presided over by J anles "the brother of the 
Lord," and conlprising within their body all the twelve apostles- 
belonged to Justin's second category of "Jews who observe the law, 
believe Jesus to be the Christ, but who insist on the obser\yance of the 
law by Gentile converts," up till the time at which the controversy 
reported by Paul arose. They then, according to Paul, sinIply allowed 
hinI to form his congregation of non-legal Gentile converts at Anti- 
och and elsewhere; and it would seen1 that it was to these converts, 
who would come under Justin's fifth category, that the title of 
" Christian" was first applied. If any of these Christians had acted 
upon the more than half-pernlission given by Paul, and had eaten 
meats offered to idols, they would have belonged to Justin's seventh 
category. 
Hence, it appears that, if Justin's opinion, which was doubtless 
that of the Church generally in the middle of the second century, was 
correct, J anIes and Peter and John and their followers could not be 
saved; neither could Paul, if he carried into practice his views as to 
the indifference of eating meats offered to idols. Or, to put the nlat- 
tel' another way, the center of gravity of orthodoxy, which is at the 
extreme right of the series in the nineteenth century, was at the 
extrelne left, just before the middle of the first century, when the 
"sect of the N azarenes" constituted the whole church founded by 
Jesus and the apostles; while, in the time of Justin, it lay nÚd,vay 
between the two. It is therefore a profound mistake to inlagine that 
the J udæo-Christialls (N azarenes and Ebionites) of later times were 
heretical outgrowths from a primitive, universalist" Christianity." 
On the contrary, the universalist "Christianity" is an outgrowth 
fron1 the prin1itive, purely Jewish, N azarenisnI; which, gradually 
eliminating all the ceremonial and dietary parts of the JewIsh law, 
has thrust aside its parent, and all the intermediate stages of its 
development, into the position of dan1nable heresies. 
Such being the case, we are in a position to form a safe judgnlent 
of the Jin1Íts within which the teaching of Jesus of Nazareth nlust 
have been confined. Ecclesiastical authority would have us believe 
that the words which are given at the end of the first Gospel, " Go ye, 
therefore, and 'i1Iake disciples of all the nations, baptizing them in 
the nanle of the Father anù of the Son and of the Holy Ghost," are 
part of the last conlnlands of Jesus, issued at the moment of his part- 
ing wi th the eleven. If so, Peter and John must have heard these 
words; they are too plain to be misunderstood; and the occasion is 
too solemn for them to be ever forgotten. Yet the " Acts" tells us 
that Peter needed a vision to enable him so much as to baptize Corne- 
lius; and Paul, in the Galatians, knows nothing of words which would 
}
ave completely borne him out as against those who, though they 


* All this was quite dearty pointed out by Ritachl nearly forty years ago. See" Die Entste- 
hung der alt-katboli!:'cben Kircbe " (1850), p. 108. 
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heard, mnst be supposed to have either forgotten or ignored them. 
On the other hand, Peter and John, who are supposed to have heard 
the" Sermon on the 1tlount," know nothing of the saying that .J esus 
had not conle to destroy the law, but that every jot and tittle of the 
law must be fulfil1ed, which surely would have been pretty good evi- 
dence for their view of the q nestion. 
We are sonletimes told that the personal friends and daily com- 
panions of Jesus remained zealous Jews and opposed Paul's innova- 
tions, because they were hard of heart and dull of comprehension. 
This hypothesis is hardly in accordance with the conconlÌtant faith of 
those who adopt it, in the nliraculons insight and superhunlan sagac- 
ity of their l\laster; nor do I see any way of getting it to harmonize 
with the other orthodox postulate; naInely, that l\Iatthew was the 
author of the first Gospel and John of the fourth. If that is so, then, 
most assuredly, 1rlatthew was no du nard; and as for the fourth 
Gospel-a theosophic romance of the first order-it could have been 
written by none but a lllan of remarkable literary capacity, who had 
drunk deep of Alexandrian philosophy. 
loreover, the doctrine of 
the writer of the fourth Gospel is nlore remote from that of the" sect 
of the N azarenes" than is that of Paul himself. I anI quite aware 
that orthodox critics have been capable of maintaining that John, the 
Nazarene, who was probably well past fifty years of age when he is 
supposed to have written the Ill0St thoroughly Judaizing book in the 
New Testament-the Apocalypse-in the roughest of Greek, under- 
,vent an astounding metamorphosis of both doctrine and style by the 
time he reached the ripe age of ninety or so, and provided the world 
,vith a history in which the acutest critic can not n1ake out where the 
speeches of Jesns enù and the text of the narrative begins; while that 
narrative is utterly irreconcilable in regard to matters of fact with 
that of his fellow-apostle, Matthew. 
The end of the .whole matter is this: The" sect of the N azarenes," 
the brother and the imnlediate followers of J esns, cOllllnissioned by 
hinl as apostles, and those who were taught by thenl up to the year 50 
A, D., were not " Christians" in the sense in which that term has been 
understood-ever since itd asserted origin at Antioch, but Jews-strict 
orthodox Jews-whose belief in the 
lessiahship of Jesus never led to 
their exclusion fronl the Temple services, llor would have shut thenl 
ou t fron1 the wide em brace of J udaisrn. * 'l'he open proclaluation of 
their special view about the 1\Iessiah was doubtless offensive to the 
Pharisees, jnst as ranlpant Low Churchism is offensive to bigoted 
High Churchisnl in our own country; or as any kind of dissent is 
offensive to fervid religionists of all creeùs. To the Sadducees, no 
doubt, the political danger of any l\Iessianic movement was serious, 
and they would have been glad to put down N azarenism, lest it 
should end in useless rebellion against their Ronlan masters, like that 
other Galilean movement headed by Judas, a generation earlier. 
Galilee was always a hot-bed of seditious enthusiasm against the rule 
of Rome; and high priest and procurator alike had need to keep a 
sharp eye upon natives of that district. On the whole, however, the 
N azarenes were but little troubled for the first twenty years of their 
existence; and the undying hatred of the Jews against those later 


* U If everyone was l)apti:r.:ed as soon as he acknowledged Je
uR to be the Me!'siah. the tìl'8t 
Christians can have bel'n aware of no other e8sentiul differences from the Jcws,"-Zeller 
"Vorträge" (1865), p, 216, 
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con verts whonl they regarded as apostates and fautors of a sham 
J ndaisnl was awakened by Paul. From their point of view, he was a 
tnere renegade Jew, opposed alike to orthodox J udaisnl and to ortho- 
dox Nazarenism, and whose teachings threatened Judaism with 
destruction. And, from their point of view, they were quite right. 
In the course of a century, Pauline influences had a large share ill 
driving primitive N
zarenism from being the very heart of the new 
faith into the position of scouted error; and the spirit of Panl's 
doctrine continued its work of driving Christianity further and 
further away from Judaism, until" meats offered to idols" nlight be 
eaten without scruple, while the Nazarene methods of observing even 
the Sabbath or the Passover were branded with the mark of Judaizing 
heresy. 
But if the primitive Nazarenes of whom the Acts speaks were 
orthoùox Jews, what sort of probability can there be that J esns was 
anything else? llow can he have foundeù the universal religion 
which was not heard of till tweuty years after his death? * That 
Jesus possessed in a rare degree the gift of attaching lllen to his 
person and to his fortunes; that he was the author of many a strik- 
ing saying. and the advocate of equity, of love, and of humility; that 
he nULY have disregarded the subtleties of the bigots for legal observ- 
ance, and appealed rather to those noble conceptions of religion which 
constituted the pith and kernel of the teaching of the great prophets 
of his nation seven hundred years earlier; and that, in the last scenes 
of his career, he may have embodied the ideal sufferer of Isaiah-may 
be, as I think it is, extremely probable. But all this involves not a 
step beyond the borders of orthodox J uùaislll. Again, who is to say 
whether Jesus proclainled hinlself the veritable 
fessiah, expected by 
his nation since the appearance of the pseudo-prophetic work of 
Daniel, a century and a half before his tinle; or whether the enthu- 
siasHl of his followers graduany forced hiIn to assume that position? 
But one thing is quite certain: if that belief in the speedy second 
conling of the l\Iessiah which was- shared by all parties in the prin1Ï- 
tive Church, whether Nazarpne or Pauline; which Jesus is made to 
prophesy, over aud ovpr again, in the synoptic Gospels; and which 
dOlninated the life of Christians dÜring the first century after the 
crucifixion-if he belieyed and taught that, then assuredly he was 
under an illusion, and he is responsible for that which the n1ere 
efluxion of time has deillonstrated to he a 11l'odiginus error. 
'Vhen I ventured to doubt" whether any Protestant theologian who 
has a reputation to lose will say that he bt'lieves the Gadarene story," 
it appt'a,rs that I reckoned without Dr. 'Vace, who, referring to this 
})assage III n1Y paper, says: 
He wi1l judge whether I faU under hi8 description; but I repeat that I believe it, and that he has 
removed the only ohjection to my believing it. t 
Far he from Ille to set nlyself up as a juùge of any such delicate 
question as that put before me; but I think I Inay venture to express 
the conviction that, in the matter of courage, Dr. 'Vace has raised for 
himself a monUlllent ære percnnÙts. For, really, in nlY poor judg-- 


* Dr, Harnack. in the lately publi8hed second edition of hi!' " Dogmengeschichte," aays (P, 39), 
" Jesus Christ brought forward no new doctrine" ; and aga!n (p 
5), .. It i.B not ,difficult. t<? sct 
against every portion of the utterances of Jesus an observatIOn WhICh deprIVes hIm of onglllal- 
ity." See also Zusatz 4, on the same page, 


tPage 40. 
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ment, a certain splendid intrepidity, such as one admires in the l
ader 
of a forlorn hope, is manifested by Dr. Wace, when he solemnly 
affirms that he believes the Gadarene story on the evidence offered. 
I feel less complimented perhaps than I ought to do, when I am told 
that I have been an accomplice in extinguishing in Dr. 'Vace's mind 
the last glimlller of doubt which COlllnlon sense lllay have suggested. 
In fact, I must disc1ainl all responsIbility for the use to which the 
information I supplied has been put, I formally decline to aùmit 
that the 
xpression of my ignorance whether devils, in the existence 
of which I do not believe, if they did exist, might or might not be 
maùe to go out of nlen into pigs, can, as a matter of logic, have been 
of any use whatever to a person who already believed in devils and in 
the historical accuracy of the Gospels. 
Of the Gadarene story, Dr. 'Yace, with all solemnity and twice over, 
affirms that he " believes it." I am sorry to trouble hinl further, but 
what does he nlean by" it " ? Because there are two stories, one in 
" l\tlark " and" Luke," anù the other in "1\Iatthew." In the fornler, 
which 1 quuted in lilY previous paper, there is One possessed Ulan; in 
the latter there are two. The stury is told fully, with the vigorous, 
honlely diction and the picturesque details of a piece of folk-lore, in 
thð second Gospel. The immediately an tecedent even t is the stornl 
on the Lake of Gennesareth. The Í1nmediately consequent events are 
the message frolll the ruler of the synagogue and the healing of the 
WOlllan with au issue of blood. In the third Gospel, the order of 
events is exactly the same, and there is an extremely close general and 
verbal correspondence Letween the narratives of the n1Íracle. Both 
agree in stating that there was only one possessed man, and that he 
was the residence of nutny devils, whose naine was" Legion." 
In the first Gospel, the event whi
h immediately precedes the 
Gadarelle affair is. as before, the storm; the message frol11 the ruler 
and the healing of the issue are separated from it by the accounts of 
the healing of a paralytic, of the calling of 
Iatthew, and of a discus- 
sion with sonle Pharisees. Again, while the second Gospel speaks of 
the country of the" Gerasenes " as the locality of the event, the third 
Gospel has" Gerasenes," "Gergesenes,"and "Gadarenes" in different 
ancient 1\188.; while the first has" Gadarenes." 
The really inportant points to be noticed, however, in the narrative 
of the first Gospel, are these
that there are two possessed Inen 
instead of one; and that while the story is abbreviated by omissions, 
what there is of it is often verbally identical with the corresponding 
passages in the other two Gospels. rrhe nlost unabashed of reconcilers 
can not well say that one lllan is the sanle as two, or two as one; 
and, though the suggestion really has been made, that two different 
n1Îracles, agreeing in all essential particulars, except the nunlber of 
the possessed, were effected inunediately after the storm on the lake, 
I should be sorry to accuse anyone of seriously adopting it. Nor will 
it be pretended that the allegory refuge is accessible in this particular 
case. 
80, when Dr. \\T ace says that he believes in the synoptic evangelists' 
account of the miraculous bedevilment of swine, I may fairly ask 
which of them does he believe? Does he hold by the one evangelist's 
story, or by that of the two evangelists? And having nlade his elec- 
tion, what reasons has he to give for his choice? If it is suggested 
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that the witness of two is to be taken against that of one, not only is 
the testimony dealt with in that comn10n-sense fashion against which 
theologians of his school protest so warn1ly; not only is all question 
of inspiration at an end, but the further inquiry arises, after all, is it 
the testin10ny of two against one? Are the authors of the versions 
in the second and the third Gospels really independent witnesses? In 
order to answer this question, it is only needful to place the English 
versions of the two side by side, and compare then1 carefully. It will 
then be seen that tIle coincidences between them, not merely in sub- 
stance, but in arrangement, and in the use of identical words in the 
sall1e order, are such, that only two alternatives are conceivable: 
either one evangelist freely copied fron1 the other, or both based them- 
selves upon a conlmon source, which n1ay either have been a written 
doculnent, or a definite oral tradition learned by heart. Assuredly 
these two testimonies are not those of independent witnesses. Fur- 
ther, when the narrative in the first Gospel is cun1pared with that in 
the other two, the sanle fact conIes out. . 
Supposing, then, that Dr. 'Yace is right in his assumption that 
Matthew, 1Iark. and Luke wrote the works which we find attributed 
to thenl by tradition, what is the value of their agreelnent, even that 
something nlore or less like this particuhtr Iniracle occurred, since it 
is den10nstrable, either that all depend on scnne antecedent staten1ent, 
of the au thorship of which nothing is known, or that two are depen- 
den t upon the third? 
Dr. 'V ace says he believes the Gadarene story; whiche,er version 
of it he accepts, therefore, he believes that Jesus said what he is stated 
in all the versions to have said, and thereby virtually declared that 
the theory of the nature of the spiritual world involved in the story is 
true. Now I hold that this theory is false, that it is a nlonstrous and 
mischievous fiction; and I unhesitatingly express nlY disbelief in any 
,assertion that it is true, by whomsoever nlwJ.e. So that, if Dr, ,Vace 
is right in his belief, he is also quite right in classing me anlong the 
people he calls" infidels"; and although I can not fulfill the eccen- 
tric expectation of the Bishop of Peterborough, that I shall glory in a 
title which, froll1 my pOIl1t of view, it woulù be si111ply silly to adopt, 
I certainly shall rejoice not to be reckoned among the Bishop's " us 
Christians" so long as the profession of be1ief in such stories as the 
Gadarene pig affair, on the strength of a tradition of unknown origin, 
of which two discrepant reports, also of unknown origin, alone renlain, 
forins any part of the Christian faith. And, although I have, nlore 
than once, repudiated the gift of prophecy, yet I think I n1ay venture 
to express the anticipation, that if" Christians " generally are going 
to follow -the line taken by the Bishop of Peterborough and Dr. Wace, 
it will not be long before all nlell of conlmon sense qualify for a place 
among the " infidels." 
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By HENRY W.ACE, D. D. 
READERS who may be willing to look at this further r
ply 011 my 
part to Prof. Huxley need not be apprehensive of being entangled in 
any such obscure points of church history as those with which the 
professor has found it necessary to perplex thenI in support of his 
contentions; still less of being troubled with any }>ersonal explana- 
tions. The tone which Prof. Huxley has thought fit to adopt, not 
only toward 11lyself, but toward English theologians in general, 
excuses me fron1 taking further notice of any l)ersonal considerations 
in the nlatter. I endeavored to treat him with the respect due to his 
great scientific position, and he replies by sneering at " theologians 
who are nIere counsel for creeds," saying that the serious question at 
issue "is whether theological men of science, or theological special 
pleaders, are to have the confidence of the general }Jublic," observing 
that Holland and Germany are" the only two countries in which, at 
the present tinIe, professors of theology are to be found whose tenure 
of their posts does not depend upon the result to which their inquiries 
lead them," and thus insinuating that Englisb. theologians are 
debarred by selfish interests fron1 candid inqniry. I shall }wesently 
have sonIething to say on the grave nIisreprC'sentation of German 
theology which these insinuations involve; but for nIyself and for 


nglish theologians I shall not condescend to reply to them. I con- 
tent myself with calling the reader's attention to the fact that, in this 
controversy, it is Prof. Huxley who finds it requisite for his argument 
to insinuate that his opponents are biased by sordid nIoti Yes; and I 
shall for the future leave hin1 and his sneerð out of account, and sim- 
ply consider his argulnents for as much, or as llttle, as they lllUY ùe- 
worth. For a similar reason I shall confine nI'yself as far as possiùle 
to the issue which I raised at the Church Congress, and for which I 
then made myself responsible. I do not care, nor would it be of any 
avail, to follow over the wide and sacred field of Christian evidences- 
an antagonist who resorts to the imputation of nlean nIotive
, Hnd 
who, as I shall show, will not face the witnesses to w honl he hinIEelf 
appeals. 'fhe manner in which Prof. IIuxley has Inet the particular- 
issue he challenged will be a sufficient illustration to impartial 11linds 
of the value which is to be attached to allY further assaults which he 
may nlake upon the Christian position. 
Let me then briefly rernind the reader of the sinIple question which 
is at issue between us. 'Vhat I alleged waS that "all agllosticisnl 
which knows nothing of the relation of nUln to God nlust not only 
refuse belief to our Lord's l1I0St undoubted teachiug, but 11lUst deny 
the reality of the spiritual convictions in which he lived and died." 
As evidence of that teaching and of those convictions I appealed to 
three testimonies-the SernIon on the l\Ioun t, the Lord's Prayer, and 
the story of the Passion-and I urged that whatever critical opinion 
might be held respecting the origin (tnd structure of the fonr Gospels, 
there could not be any reasonable doubt that those testimonies" afford 
a true account of our Lord's essential belief and cardinal teaching." 
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In his original reply, instead of meeting this appeal to three specific 
testinlonies, Prof. Huxley shifted the argument to the question of the 
general credibilit.y of the Gospels, and appealed to "the luain results 
of biblical criticism, as they are set forth in the works of Strauss, 
Baur, Reuss, and V 0Ikn1ar." He referred to these supposed" results" 
in support of his assertion that we know" absolutely nothing" of the 
authorship or genuineness of the four Gospels, and he chal1enged 111Y 
reference to Renan as a witness to the fact that criticism has estab- 
lished no such results. In answer, I quoted passage after passage from 
Renan and from Reuss showing that the results at which they had 
arrived were directly contradictory of Prof. Huxley's assertions. How 
does he me
t this evidence? He sinlply says, in a foot-note, " For 
the present I must content n1yself with warning n1Y readers against 
any reliance upon Dr. Wacé's statements as to the resu1ts arrived at 
by modern criticism. They are as gravely as surprisingly erroneous." 
I might ask by what right Prof. Huxley thus presumes to pronounce, 
as it were ex catltedra, without adducing any evidence, that the state- 
ments of another writer are" surprisingly erroneons"? But I in Iny 
turn content nlyself with pointing out that, if nlY quotations fronl 
Renan ßud Reuss had been incorrect, he could not only have said so, 
but could have produced the corre
t quotations. But he does not 
deny, as of course he can not, that Reuss, for example, really states, as 
the mature result of his investigations, what I quoted from him 
respecting St. Luke's Gospel, namely, that it was written by St. Luke 
and has reachf'd us in its primitive form, and, further, that St. Luke 
used a book written by St. l\lark, the disciple of St. Peter, and that 
this book in all probability comprised in its primitive form what we 
read in the present day fronl 1\lark i, 21, to xiii, 37. These are the 
results of nlodt'rn criticisn1 as stated by a biblical critic in whom 
Prof. Huxley expressed special confidence. It was not therefore n1Y 
statements of the results of biblical criticism with which Prof. Hux- 
ley was confronted, but Reus:)'s statements; and, unless he can sho,v 
that nlY quotation was a false one, he ought to have had the candor to 
acknowledge that Reuss, at least, is on these vital points dead against 
him. Instead of 'any such frank adn1ission, he endeavors to explain 
away the force of his reference to Reuss. It rnay, he says, be well for 
him 
to observe that approbation of the manner in which a 
reat biblical scholar-for instance, Reu88- 
does his work doc::! not commit me to the adoption of all, or indeed of any, of Ms view!'!: and, fur- 
ther, that the disagreements of a f'eries of illvt'stig-aLOrs do not in any way interfere with the fact 
that each of them halS made important contributions to the body of truth ultimately established. 
But I beg to observe that Prof. IIuxley did not appeal to Reuss's 
D1ethods, but to Reuss's results. He said that no retraction by 1\1. 
Renan woulù sensibly affect" the '1nain re.
ults of bibUcal crihcis'ln as 
tltey are set ,(ortll in tlte 'wo1'ks of Strauss, BanI', Reuss, and V olk- 
mar," I have given him the results as set forth by Reuss in Reuss's 
own worùs, and all he has to offpr in reply is an ipse dixit in a foot- 
note and an evasion in the text of his article. 
But, as I said, this general discussion respecting the authenticity 
and credibility of the Gosppls was an evasion of nlY argument, which 
rested npon the specific te8tin10ny of the Se
'n1on on the l\I
unt, tl.le 
Lorù's Prayer, and the narrative of the PassIon; and, accordIngly, In 
his present rejoinder Prof. Huxley, with nluch protestation that he 
made no evasion, addre8sed himself to these three points. And what 
is his answer? I feel obliged to characterize it as another evasion, 
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and in one particular an evasion of a flagrant kind. The main point 
of his argunlent is that from various circunlstal1Ces, which I will 
presently notice Dlore particularly, there is Dluch reason to doubt 
whether the Sermon on the 
Iount ,vas ever actually delivered in the 
form in which it is recorded in St. 
Iatthew. He notices, for 
instance, the combined similarity and difference between St. l\Iatthew's 
Sermon on the 1tlount and St. Luke's so-called "Sermon on the 
Plain, " and then he adds: 
I thought that aU fairly attentive and intelIigt>nt students of the Goe-pels, to say nothing of theo. 
10gians of reputation, knew these things, But how can anyone who does know them have the 
cOIlE'cience to ask whethl:'r there is .. any reasonable doubt" that the Serm.on on the Mount war3 
preached by Jesus of Nazareth ? 
It is a })i ty that Prof. Huxley seems as incapable of accuracy in his 
quotations of an opponen t's words as in his references to the author- 
ities to whonl he appeals. I diù not ask "whether there is any 
reasonable doubt that the Sernlon on the l\Iount was preached by 
Jesus of Nazareth;' and I expressly observed, in the art.icle to which 
Prof. Huxley is replying, that "Prof. Reuss thinks, a8 Inany good 
critics have thought, that the Sermon on the 
Ioul} t conlhines various 
distinct utterances of our Lord." "That I did ask, in words which 
Prof. IIuxley quotes, and therefore Intd before his eyes, was" whether 
there is any reasonable doubt that the Lonl"s Prayer and the 
ernlon 
on the 
Ionn t afford a trne accou nt of our Lord's essen tial bel ief and 
cardinal teaching." 'l'hat is an absolutely dist.il1ct quest.ion from the 
one which Prof. Huxley dissects, anù a confusion of the two is pecul- 
iarly inexcusable in a person who holds that }Hlrely hunlan view of 
the Go
pel narratives which he represents. If a long report of a 
speech appears in the" Tinles " and a shortened report appears in the 
"Standard," everyone knows that we are none the less nlade 
acquainted-perhaps nlade still better acquainted-with the e
sential 
purport and cardinal meaning of the speaker. On the supposition, 
similarly, that St. l\Iatthew and St. Luke are simply giving two dis- 
tinct accounts of the saIne address, with such on1Ïssions anù varia- 
tions of order as suited the purposes of their respective narratives, we 
are in at least as good a position for knowing what was the nlain bur- 
den of the address as if we only had one account, and }Jerhaps in a 
1Jetter position, as we see what were the })oints which both reporters 
deell1pd essen tial. As Prof. II uxley 11 inlself observes, "Te have reports 
of speeches in ancient historians which are certainly not in the very 
words of the speakers; yet no one doubts that we know the l11ain pur- 
port of the speeches of Pericles which Thucydides records. 
This attell1pt, therefore, to answer my appeal to the substance of 
the teachiug of the Hennon on the 
Iount is a palpable evasion, and 
it is aggra\atec1 by the luanller in which Prof. Huxley quotes a 
high Gernuln authority in support of his contention. I anl nHlch 
obliged to hinl for appealing to Holtznlann; for, though IIo!tznuttln's 
own conclusions respecting the books of the New Testament seem to 
nle often extravagantly skeptical and far-fptched, and though I can 
not, therefore, quite agree with Prof. Huxley that his" Lehrbuch " 
gives "a renlarkably full and fair account of the present results of 
criticisnl," yet I agree that it gives on the whole a full and fair 
account of the course of criticism and of the opinions of its chief 
representatives. Instead, therefore, of imitating Prof. II uxley, and 
pronouncing an 1pse dixit as to the state of criticism or the opinions 
of critics, I am very glad to be able to refer to a book of which the 
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authority is recognized by him, anù which will save both my readers 
and myself from embarking on the wide and waste ocean of the Ger- 
man criticisnl of the last fifty years. " Holtznlann, then," says Prof. 
H nxley in a note on page ) 04, " has no doubt that the Sermon on the 
1\Iount is a COlllpilation, or, as he. calls it in his recently published 
, Lehrbnch' (p. 372), 'an artificial mosaic work.'" Now, let the 
reader attend to what Holtzmann really says in the passage referred 
to. His words are: "In the so-called Sermon on the l\Iount (
Iatt. 
v-vii) we find constructed, on the basis of a real discourse of funda- 
nlental significance, a skillfulJy articulated nlosaic work." * The 
phrase was not so long a one that Prof. Huxley need have omitted the 
inlportant words by which those he quotes are qualified. Holtznlann 
recognizes, as will be seen, that a real discourse ûf fundamental signif- 
cance underlies the Sermon on the l\Iount. That is enough for nlY 
}HlrpOSe; for no reasonable person will suppose that the fUlldanlental 
significance of the real discourse has been entirely obliterated, espe- 
ciallyas the main purport of the sennon in 
t. Luke is of the sanle 
character. But Prof. Ifuxley n1ust know perfectly well, as e,.eryone 
else does, that he would be nlaintaining a paradox, in which every 
critic of repute, to say nothing of every nlan of COll1mon sense, would 
be against hiIu, if he were to nlaintain that the SerBlon on the ::\Iount 
does not gi ve a substantially correct idea of our Lord's teaching. But 
to adn1Ït this is to aùn1it my point, so he rides off on a side issue as to 
the question of the precise fornl in which the sermon was delivered. 
I must, however, take sonle notice of Pr0f. I-Iuxley's argunlent on 
this irrelevant itisue, as it affords a striking illustration of that supe- 
rior 11lethod of ratiocination in these nlatters on which he prides him- 
self. I need not trouble the reader nll1ch on the qnestions he raises 
as to the relations of the first three Gospels. Anyone who cares to 
see a full anù thorough discussion of that difficult q nestion, conducted 
with a complete knowledge of foreign criticislll on the subject, and at 
the sa.n1e tiIne 111arked by the grea.test lucidity and interest, nlay be 
referreù to the admirable "Introduction to the New Testament," by 
1>1'. Salnlon, who, like Prof. IIuxley, is a Fellow of the Royal Society, 
and who becanle eminent as one or the fint nutthematicians of Europe 
before he became similarly en1Înent as a theologian. I am content 
here to let Prof. H nxley's assnmption pass, as I alll only concerned to 
illustrate the fallacious chnracter of the reasoning he founds upon 
thenl. He tel1s us, then, that- . 
there is now no doubt that the three pynoptic Gospels, flO far from being the work of three inde- 
pendent writers, are closely interdependent, and that in one of two ways, Eithcl' all three contain. 
as their foundation, versions, to a large extent. verbally identical, of one anll the same traùition; 
or two of tht'lU are thus closely dependent on the third; and thc opinion of the majority of the 
best critics has, of ldte years, more and more converged toward the conviction that 0111' canonical 
8ecolld Gospel (the so-called "Mark's " Gospel) is that which most closel;)' represents the primitive 
groundwork of the three, That I take to be one of the mOl,;t valid rC
'lllts of New '1'e
tmnent criti- 
cism, of immeasurahly greater importance than the discus8ion about dates and author8hip, But if, 
as I believe to be th;} case beyond any rational doubt or dispute. the second Gospel is the nearest 
extant representative of the oldest tradition. whether written or oral, how comcs it that it contams 
neither the" Sermon on the :Mouut " nor the" Lord's Praycr," those typical embodirncntB, accord- 
ing to Dr. Wace, of the U essential belief aud cardinal teaching" ot Je!<us l' 
L have q noteù every worù of this passage becanse I anI anxious for 
the reader to estimate the value of Prof. Huxley's own statenlent of 
his case. It is, as he says, the opinion of nlany critics of authority 
that a certain fixed tradition, written or ora], was used by the writers 
of the first three Gospels. In the first place, why this shonld prevent 
t hose three Gospels from being the work of "three independent 
* a In del' Bog. Bergpredigt, Mt. 5-7. giht sich eine, auf Grund einer \\ irklichen Rede von fuuda- 
mentaler Bedeutung sich erhebende, kunstreich gegliederte Mosaikarbeit," 
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writers" I anI at a loss to conceive. If 
Ir. Froude, the late Prof. 
Brewer, and the late 
Ir. Green each use the Rolls Calendars of the 
reign of Henry .VIII, I do not see that this abolishes their individu- 
ality. Any historian who describes the Peloponnesian War uses the 
nlenloirs of that war written by Thucydides; but Bishop Thirlwall 
and 1\11'. Grote were, I presume, independent writers. But to pass to 
a nlore important point, that which is assumed is that the aHeged 
tradition, writen or oral, was the groundwork of our first three GOH- 
pels, and it is, therefore, older than they are. Let it be granted, for 
the sake of argnment. But how does this prove that the tradition in 
question is ., the oldest," so that anything which was not in it is 
thereby discredited? It was, let us allow, an old tradition used by 
the writers of the first three Gospels. But how does this fact raise 
the slightest })reslunptiol1 against the probability that there were other 
traditions equal1y old which they n1Ïght use with equal justification so 
far as their scope required? Prof. Huxley alJeges, and I do not care 
to dispute the allegation, that the first three Gospels enlbody a certain 
record older than themselves. But by what right does he ask me to 
accept this as evidence, or as affording even the slightest presumption, 
that there was no other? Between his allegation in one sentence that 
the second Gospel" }HOst closely represénts the primitive groundwork 
of the three," and his allegation, in the next sentence but one, that 
" the second Gospel is the nearest extant representative of the oldt:'st 
tradition," there is an absolute and palpable non seq'll'llu'J'. It is a 
nlere juggle of })hrases, anù upon this juggle the whole of his subse- 
quent arguillent on this point depenùs. 
t. 
Iark's Gospel nlay very 
well represent the oldest tradition relative to tlte cm/luwn '//latter of tlte 
three, without, therefore, necessarily representing "the oldest tradi- 
tion" in snch a sense as to be a touchstone for all other reports of our 
Lord's life. Prof. IIuxley must know very well that fronl the tinle of 
Schleiernlacher n1any critics have believed in the existence of another 
dOCUll1ent containing a collection of our Lord's discourses. Holtz- 
nHUlll concludes (" Lehrbuch," page 376) that" under all the circunl- 
stauces the hypothesis of two sources offers the nlost probable solution 
of the synoptical problem"; and it is surely incredlble that no olù 
traditions of our Lurd's teaching should have existed beyond those 
which are conlmOll to the three Gospels. St. Luke, in fact, in that 
preface which Prof. Huxley hus no hesitation in using for his own 
purposes, says that "nlallY had taken in hand to set forth in order a 
declaration of those things which are nlost surely believed among 
us"; but Prof. Huxley asks us to aSS1.Ul1e that none of these records 
were old, and none trustworthv, but that particular one which fur- 
nishes a sort of skeleton to the"' first three Gospels. There is no evi- 
dence whatever, beyond Prof. I-Iuxley's private judgment, for such an 
assunlption. Nay, he him
elf tells us that, according to IIoltznlanu, 
it is at present a "burning question" among critics "whether the 
relatively primitive narration and the root. of the other synoptic texts 
is contained in l\Iatthew or in l\Iark."* Yet while his own authority 
tells him that this is a burning question, he treats it as settled in 
favor of St. 
Iark, "beyond any rational doubt or dispu te," anù 
employs this assumption as sufficiently solid ground on which to rest 
his doubts of the genuineness of the Sernlon on the 
Iount and the 
Lord's Prayer! 
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But let us pass to another point in Prof. Huxley's mode of argu- 
ment. Let us grant, again, for the sake of argument, his non seq'ltitur 
that the second Gospel is the HParest extan t representative of the 
oldest tradition. "Ilow conles it," he asks, "that it contains neither 
the Sernlon on the 
Iount nor the Lord's PraJer?" 'V ell, that is a 
very interesting inquiry, which has, in point of fact, often been con- 
sidered by Christian divines; and various answers are conceivable, 
equally reasonable anù sufficient. If it was St. :\Iark's object to 
record our Lonrs acts rather than his teaching, what right has Prof. 
Huxley, fronl his purely lllunan point of view, to finù fault with 
hinl? If, fronl a Christian point of view, St. 
Iark was inspired 
by a divine guiùance to present the 11loSt vivid, brief, and effective 
sketch possible of our Lord's action as a Savior, and for that purpose 
to leave to another writer the description of our Lord as a teacher. the 
phellonlenon is not less satisfactorily explained. 8t l\Iark, according 
to that tradition of the Church which Prof. Huxley believes to be 
quite worthless, but which his authority Holtznlann does not, was in 
great nleasure the 11louth-piece of St. Peter. Now, St. Peter is 
recorded in the Acts of the Apostles, in his address to Cornelius, as 
summing up our Lord's life in these words: "How God anointed 
Jesus of Nazareth with the IIoly Ghost and with power, who went 
about doing good, and healing all who were oppressed of the devil; 
for God was with hinl"; and. this is very l1luch the point of view 
represented in 
t. 
Iark's Gospel. 'Vhen, in fact, Prof. IIuxley asks, 
in answer to Hol tZlnalln, who is again ullfa vorahle to his views, 
"'Vhat conceivable 11lotive could 
Iark have for olnitting it?" * the 
answers that arise are innulnerable, Perhaps, as has been suggested, 
St. l\Iark was nlore cOl1cern
d with acts thau words; perhaps he 
wanted to ùe brief; perhaps he was writing for persons who wanted 
one kind of record and not another; and, above all, perhaps it was 
not so nl uch a question of "on1Îssiun" as of se]ectioll. It is really 
astonish iug that this latter consideration never Seen1S to cross the 
nlind of Prof. IInxley and writers like hiln. The Gospels are alllong 
the briefest biographies in the world. I have sonletimes thought that 
there is evidence of sonlething superh 11l11an about thel11 In the 11lere 
fact that, while hunutn biugraphers lauor through volulnes in order to 
give us sonle idea of their subject, everyone of the Go
pels, occupying 
no more than a chapter or two in length of an ord inary biography, 
nevertheless gives us an image of our Lord sufficiently vivid to have 
Inade him the living conlpanion of aU subsequent generations. But 
if "the gospel of Jesus Christ" was to be told within the conlpass of 
the sixteen chapters of St. 
Iark, SOlne selection had to be made out of 
the n1ass of our Lord's words and deeds as recorded by the tradition 
of those" who fronl the beginning were eye-witnesses and nlinisters of 
the word." The very greatness and effectiveness of tnese four Gospels 
consist in th is wonderful power of selection, like that by which a, 
great artist depicts a charactpl' and a fignre in half a dozen touches; 


n
 Prof. Huxley may, prrnaps. to put the nlatter on its lowest level, 
tinll out a conceivahle motive for St. 
Iark's omissions when he can 
produce snch an effectivp. narrative as St. l\Iark's. As St. John says at 
the end of his Gospel, "There are also 111any other things which Jesus 
did, the which. if they should be written everyone, I suppose that 
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even the world it.elf could not contain the books that should be- 
written." So St. John, like St. :à-fark, had to nlake his selection, and 
selection involves omission. 
But, after all, I venture to ask whether anything can be nlore pre- 
posterous than this supposition that because a certain tradition is the 
oldest authority, therefore every other authority is discredited? Bos- 
well wri tes a life of Johnson; therefore every record of J oh nson's acts 
or words which is not in Boswell is to be suspected. Carlyle writes a 
life of Sterling first, and Archdeacon Hare writes one afterward; 
therefore nothing in the archdeacon's life is to be trusted which was 
not also in Carlyle's. 'Vhat seenlS to nle so astonishing about Prof. 
Huxley's articles is not the wildness of their conclusions, but the 
rottenness of their ratiocination. To take another instance: 
Luke either knew t1:le collection of loosely conn('ct('fl and aphoristic utterances which appear 
under the lIamc of the" Sermou on the Mount" in ., ,Matthew." or he did not, If be did not, he 
must hav
 been ignor:.lnt of the existence of such a docnment al" our canonical U Matthew." a fact 
which does not make for the genuinene
s or the authority of that book. If he did, he has shown 
that he does not care for its authority on n matter of fact of no small importance; and that does 
not permit us to couceive that he believed the fir
t GoslJel to lJe the work of an authority to whom 
he ought to defer, let alone that of an apostolic eye-witness, 
I pass by the description of the Sernlon on the 
Ioun t as a "collec- 
tion of loosely connected utterances," though it is a kind of begging- 
of a very inlportant q llestion. But supposing St. Luke to have been' 
ignorant of the existeuce of St. 
Iatthew's Gospel, how does this reflect 
on the gen uineness of tha.t book unless we know, as 110 one does, that 
St. 
Iatthew's Gospel was written before St. Luke's, and sufficiently 
long before it to have beconle known to hinl? Or, if he did know it, 
where is the disrespect to its authority in his having given for his own 
purposes an abridgluent of that which St. 
latthew gave nlore ful1y ? 
Prof. Iiuxley nlight alnlost seenl donlinated by the nlechanical theory 
of inspiration which he denoullces in his antagonists. lIe writes as if 
there were something absolutely sacred, neither to be altered nor 
added to, in the mere words of sonle old authority of which he con- 
ceives hinlself to be in possession. Dr. ALbott, with adn1Ïrable labor, 
has had printed for hinl, in clear type, the words or bits of words 
which are comnlOll to the first three Gospels, and he seem
 imnltdi- 
ately to adopt the anathenla of the boq1\: of Revelation, and to pro- 
clainl to every nlan, evangelists and apostles included, "if a11Y nlan 
shall aùd unto these things, . . . and if any nlan shall take away fronl 
the words" of this "COlnnlon tradition" of Dr. Abbott, he shall b
 
forthwith scientifically excolllnlunicated. I yenture to submit, as a 
nlere matter of comnlon sense, that if three persons used one docu- 
ment, it is the height of rashness to conclude that it contained 
nothing but what they an three quote; that it is not only })ossible but 
probable that, while certain parts were used by all. each Inay have 
used some parts as suitable to his own IHlrpose which the others did 
not find suitable to theirs; and
 lastly, that the fact of there having 
been one 'such document in existence is so far fronl being evidence- 
that there were no others. that it even creates some presumption that 
there were. In short, I nlust beg leave to represent, not so much that 
Prof. Huxley's conclusions are very wfong, but that there is absolutely 
no validity in the reasoning by which he endeavors to support them. 
It is not, in fact, reasoning at all, hut nlere presumption and guess- 
work, inconsistent, TIl0reOVer, with an experience and common sense. 
Of course, if Prof. Huxley's quibbles against the Sernlon on the 
Mount go to pieces, so do his cavils at the authen ticity of the Lord's 
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Prayer; and, indeed, on these two points I venture to think that the 
case for which I was contending is carried by the mere fact that it 
seen1S necessary to Prof. IIuxley's position to dispute them. If he can 
not maintain his ground without pushing his agnosticism to such a 
length as to deny the substantial genuineness of the Sermon on the 

Iount and the Lord's Prayer, I think he will be found to have 
allowed enough to satisfy reasonable n1en that his case n1ust be a bad 
one. I shall not, therefore, waste n10re time on these points, as I 
must say son1ething on his strange treatment of the third point in the 
evangelical records to which I referred, the story of the Passion. It is 
really difficult to take seriously what he says on this subject. He 
says: 
I am not quite sure what Dr, Wace means by this-I am not aware that any oue (with the 
exception of certain ancient heretics) has propounded doubt8 as to the reality of the crucifixion; 
and certainly I have no inclination to argue about the precise accuracy of ev,'ry detail of that 
pathetic story of suffering and wrong, l1ut if Dr, ,,'ace means, as I suppose he does, that that 
which, according to the orthodox view, happened after the crucifixion, and which is, in a dog- 
matic sense, the most important part of the story, is founded on solid historical proofs, I must 
beg leave to express a diametrically opposite conviction. 
Prof. Huxley is not quite sure what I n1ean by the story of the 
Passion, but supposes I n1ean the story of the resurrection! It is 
barely credible that he can have supposed anything of the kind, but 
by this gratuitous supposition he has again evaded the issue I 
proposed to hin1, and has shifted the argument to another topic,. 
.which, however important in itself, is entirely irrelevant to the partic- 
ular point in question. If he really supposed that when I saId the 
Passion I nleant the resurrection, it is only another proof of his 
incapacity for strict argun1ent, at least on these subjects. I not only 
used the expression "the story of the Passion.," but I explicitly stated 
in n1Y reply to hiIn for whát purpose I appealed to it. I said that 
"that story involves the nlost solemn attestation, again and again, of 
truths of which an agnostic coolly says he knows nothing"; and I 
mentioned particularly our Lord's final utterance, "Father, into thy 
hands I conunelld nlY spirit," as conveying- onr Lord's attestation ]n 
his death agony to his relation to God as his Father. That exchuna- 
tion is recorded by St. Luke; but let n1e remind the reader of what is 
recorded by St. J\lark, upon whon1 Prof. Huxley n1ainly relies. There 
we have the account of the agony in Gethsemane and of our Lord's 
prayer to his Father; we have the solemn challenge of the high 
priest, " Art thou the Christ, the son of the Blpssed?" and our Lord's 
reply, "I am; and ye shall see the Son of man sitting on the right 
hand of power, and coming in the clouds of heayen," with his imme- 
diate condenlnation, on the ground that in this statement he had 
spoken blasphelny. On the cross, moreover, St. l\lark records his 
affpcting appr.al to his Father, "l\Iy God, 11lY God, why hast thou 
forsaken me?" All this solemn evidence Prof. IIuxley puts aside 
with the n1ere passing observation that he has "no inclination to 
argue abou t the precise accuracy of every detail of that pathetic story of 
suffering and wrong." But these prayers and declarations of our Lord 
are not mere details; they are of the very essence of the story of the 
Passion; and whether Prof. Huxley is inclined to argue about thelll . 
or not, he will find that all serious people will be influenced by then1 
to the end of tin1e, unless thpy be shown to be unhistorical. 
At all events, by refusing to consider their import, Prof Huxley has 
again, in the most flagrant 111anner, evaded n1Y chaJIenge. I not on]y 
mentioned specifically "the story of the Passion," but I explained 
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whát I meant by it; and Prof. Huxley asks us to believe that he does 
not understand whut I referred to; he refuses to face that story; and 
he raises an irrelevant issue about the resurrection. It is irrelevant, 
hecause the point specifically at issue between us is not the truth of 
the Christian creed, but the n1eaning of agnosticisnl, and the respon- 
sibilities which agnosticislll involves. I say that whether agnosticisnl 
be justifiable or not, it involves a denial of the beliefs in which Jesus 
lived and died. It would equally involve a denial of thern had he 
never risen; and if Prof. Huxley really thinks, therefore, that a denial 
of the resurrection affects the eviùence afforded by the Passion, he 
Inust be incapable of distinguishing between two successive and 
tlltirely distinct occurrences. 
But the manner in which Prof. Huxley has treated this irrelevant 
issue deserves perhaps a few words, for it is another characteristic 
specinlen of his mode of argument. I note, by the way, that, after refer- 
ring to "the facts of the case as stated by the oldest extant narrative of 
them "-he means the story in St. ltfark, though this is not a part of 
that common tradition of the three Gospels on which he relies; for, as 
he observes, the accounts in St. 
Iatthew and St. Luke IH'esellt marked 
variations fronl it-he adds: 


t- 


I do not see why anyone 8hould have a word to 8ay against the inherent prohabi1ityof that 
narrative; and, for my part, I urn quite rendy to accept it as an historical fact, that so much and 
no more is positively known ot the end of Jesus of Nazareth. 
"\Ve have, then, the inlportant adnlission that Prof. Huxley has not 
a word to say against the historic credibility of the narrati ve in the 
fifteenth chapter of St. 
fark, and accordingly he proceeùs to quote its 
statements for the 11urpose of his argunlent. That argurnent, in brief, 
)s that our Lord n1ight very well have survived his crucifixion, have 
been renloved still living to the tomb, have been taken out of it on 
the Friday or Saturday uight by Joseph of Arinlathea, and have 
recovered and found his way to Galilee. So n1uch Prof. Huxley is 
prepared to believe, and he asks ,. on what grounds can a reasonable 
nutn be asked to believe any more?" But a prior question is on what 
grounds can a reasonable nlan be asked to believe as n1uch as this? 
In the first placp, if St. 
fark's narrative is to be the basis of discus- 
.sion, why does Prof. I-Iuxley leave out of account the scourging, with 
the indication of weakness in our Lord's inability to bear his cross, 
,and treat him as exposed to crucifixion in the condition sinlply of 
"tt'nlperate, strong n1en, such as the ordinary Galilean peasants 
were" ? In the next place, I am informed by good medical authority 
that he is qnite nlistaken in saJing that "no serious physi
al .Eynlp- 
toms nreù at once arise fronl the wounds made by the naIls H1 the 
hands and feet," and that, on the contrary, very grave sJn1}1toD1S 
would ordinarily arise in the course of nu long time fronl such severe 
wounds, left to festrr, with the nails in then1, for six hours. III the 
third place, Prof. Huxley takes no account of the piercing of our 
Lord's side, and of the appearance of blood and water fronl the wound, 
which is solemnly attested by one witness. It is true that incident is 
not recorded by St. l\Iark; but Prof. IInxley nlllst disprove the wit- 
ness before he can leave it out of account. But, lastly, if Prof. Huxley's 
account of the nlatter be true, the first preaching of the church must 
have been founded on a deliberate fraud, of which some at least of our 
Lord's most intinlate friends were guilty, or to which they were ac- 
.cessory; and I thought that supposition was practically out of 
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account anlong reasonable luen. Prof. Huxley argues as if he had 
only to deal with the further evidence of St. Paul. That, indeed, is 
evidence of a far more lllomentous nature than he recognizes; but it 
is by no 11leans the Inost important. It is beyond question that the 
Christian society, fronl the earliest llloment of its existence, believed 
in our Lord's resurrection. BanI' frankly says that there is no doubt 
about the chúrch having been founded on this belief, though he can 
not explain how the belief arose. If the resurrection be a fact, the 
belief is explained; but it is certainly not explained by the supposition 
Qf a fraud on the part of Joseph of Arilllathea. As to Prof. Huxley's 
assertion that the accounts in the three Gospels are "hopelessly dis- 
crepant," it is easily made and as easily denied; but it is out of all 
reason that Prof. Huxley's bare assertion on such a point should out- 
weigh the opinions of sonle of the nlost learned judges of evidence.. 
who have thought no such thing. It would be absurd to attempt to 
discuss that momentous story as a side issue in a review. It is 
(:'nough to have pointed out that Prof. Huxley discusses it without 
even taking into account the statements of the very narrative on which 
he relies. 'l'he Inallner in which he sets aside St. Paul is equally reck- 
less : 


According to his own Elhowing. Paul. in the vigor of his manhood, with every means óf becom- 
ing acquainted, at fir
t haud, with evidence of eye-witnesses, not merely refused to credit them, 
but" persecuted the Church of God and made havoc of it." '" Yet this strange man. becaUl
e 
he has a vision one day, at once, and with equally headlong zeal, flies to the opposite pole of 
opinion. 
4. A vision!" The whole question is, what vision? How can Prof. 
H ux ley be sure that no vision could be of such a nature as to justify 
a man in a
ting on it?,. If, as we are told, our Lord personally 
appeared to St. Paul, spoke to hinl, and gave him specific commands, 
was he to disbelieve his own eyes and ears, as well as his own con- 
science, and go up to Jerusalem to cross-exaluine Peter and John and 
James? If the vision was a real one he was at once under orùers, and 
had to obey our Lord's injunctions. It is, to say the lea8t, rash, if not 
presumptnous, for Prof. Huxley to declare that snch a vision as St. 
Paul had wonld not have convinced hitn; and, at all events, the qnes- 
tion is not disposed of LJy calling the lllanifestation "a vision." 'l'wo 
things are certain about St. Paul. One is that he was in the confi- 
dence of the Pharisees, anù was their trusted agent in persecuting the 
ùhristiand; and the other is that he was afterward Ül the confidence 
{)f the apostles, and knew all their side of the case. He holds, there- 
fore, the uniq ne position of having had equal access to all that would 
be alleged on both sides; and the result is that, being fully acquainted 
with all that the Pharisees could urge against the re!urrection, he 
nevertheless gave up his whole life to attesting its truth, and threw in 
his lot, at the cost of lllartyrdom, with those whom he had formerly 
persecuted. Prof. Huxley reminds us that he did all this in the full 
vigùr of manhood, and in spite of strong and even violent prejudices. 
'l'llÍs is not a witness to be put aside in Prof. Huxley's off-hand lllan- 
He 1"- 
But the strangest part of Prof. IIuxley's article remains to be 
noticeù'; and, so far as the main point at issue between us is con- 
cm'ned, I need hardly have noticed anything else. He proceeds to a 
long and Intricate discussion, quite needless, as I think, for his main 
ubject, respecting the relations between the N azarenes, Ebionites, 
Jewish and Gentile Christians. first in the time of Justin 
lartyr and 
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then of St. Pau1. Into this discussion, in the course of which he 
makes assumptions which, as HoItzmann will ten him, are as nluch 
qu estioned by the German criticisln on which he relies as by English 
theologians, it is unnecessary for nle to follow hin1. The object of it 
is to establish a conclusion, which is all with which I am concerned. 
That conclusion is that" if the primitive Nazarenes of whom the Acts 
speak were orthodox Jews, what sort of probability can there be that 
Jesus was anything else?" * But what more is necessary for the pur- 
pose of nlY àrgumen t ? To say, indeed, that this a priori probabili ty 
places us ,. in a position to form a safe judgment of the limits within 
which the teaching of Jesus of Nazareth must have been confined," 
is to beg a great question, for it assumes that our Lord could not have 
transcended those linlits unless his disciplfs transcended thenl simulta- 
neously with hilIl. But if our Lord's beliefs were those of an orthodox 
Jew, we certainly know enough .of the\ll to be quite sure that they 
involved a denial of Prof. Huxley's agnosticism. An orthodox Jew 
certainly be1ieved in God, and in his responsibility to God, and in a 
divine revelation and a divine law. It is, says Prof. Huxley, "extremely 
prohable" that he appealed "to those noble conceptions of religon 
which constituted the pith and kernel of the teaching of the great 
prophets of his nation seven hundred years .earlier." But, if so, his 
first principles involved the assertion of religious realities which an 
agnostic refusf's to acknowledge. Prof. Huxley has, in fact, dragged 
his readers th rough th IS thorny q nestion of Jewish and Gentile Chris- 
tianity in order to establish, at the end of it, and, as it seems, quite 
unconsciously, an essential part of the very allegation which I origin- 
ally lllade. I said that a person who" knows nothing" of God asserts 
the belief of Jesus of Nazareth to have been unfounded, repudiates hia 
example, anù denies his authority. Prof. Huxley, in order to answer 
this contention, offèrs tu prove, with great elaboration, that Jesus was 
an orthordox Jew, and consequently that his belief did involve what 
an agnostic rejects. IIow nluch beyond these elenlt'utary truths Jesus 
taught is a further anù a distinct question. 'Vhat I was concerned 
to luaintain is that a lllan can not be an agnostic with respect to even 
the elmnentary truths uf religion without rejecting the exanlple and 
authority of J esns Christ; and Prof. Huxley, though he still endeav- 
ors to avoid facing the fact, has established it by a roundabout 
nlethod of his OWll. 
I suppose I lllUSt also reply to Prof. Huxley's further challenge 
respecting my belief in the story of the Gaùarene swine, though the 
difficulty of which he lnakes so lllnch seems to nle too trivial to ùeserve 
serious notice. He savs "there are two stories, one in ')Iark' and 
, Luke,' anù the other In '
Ia.tthew.' In the former there is oue pos- 
sessed lllan, in the latter there are .two," and he asks nle which I 
believe? ::\Iy answer is that I believe both, and that the supposition 
of there being any inconsistency lJetween thern can only arise on that 
mechanical view of inspiration frOlll which Prof. IIuxley seems unable 
to shake himself free. Certainly" the. nlost unabashed of reconcilers 
can not well say that one nlan is the sallle as two, or two as one"; 
but 110 one need be abashed to say that the greater number includes 
the less, and that if two men met our Lord, one certainly did. If I 
go into the operating theatre of King's College Hospital, and see an 


II< Page 63. 
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eminent surgeon perform a new or rare operation on one or two 
patients, and if I tell a friend afterward that I saw the surgfon per- 
form such and such an operation on a patien t, will he feel in any per- 
plexity if he meet
 3nother spectator half an hour afterward who says 
he saw the operatIon performed on two patien ts ? All that I should 
have been thinking of was the nature of the operation, which is as well 
described by reference to one patient as to half a dozen; and silnilarly 

t. 
Iark and St. Luke TIlay have thought that the only Ï1nporant 
point was the nature of the miracle itself, and not the number of pos- 
sessed men who were the subjects of it. It is quite unnecessary, 
therefore, for me to consider all the elaborate dilemnlas in which Prof. 
Huxley would entangle Ine respecting the relative authority of the 
first three Gospels. As two includes one, and as both witnesses are in 
IllY judgment equally to be trust.ed, I adopt the supposition which 
includes the statements of both. It IS a pure assumption that inspi- 
ration requires verbal accuracy in the reporting' of every detail, and an 
assunlption quite inconsistent with our usual tests of truth. .J ust as 
no miracle has saved the texts of the Scriptures from corruption in 
secondary points, so no miracle has been wrough t to exclude the or(H. 
nary variations of truthful reporters in the Gospel narratives. But 
a Iniracle, in nlY belief, has been wrought in inspiring four TIlen to 
give, within the compass of their brief narratives, such a picture of 
the life and work and teaching, of the death and resurrection, of the 
Son of nlan as to illun1Ínate all bunHtn existence for the future, and 
to enable men" to believe that Jesus is the Christ, and believing to 
have life through his name." 
It is with different feelings from those ,vhich Prof. Huxley provokes 
that I turn for a while to 
Irs. Hunlphrey 'Vard's article on "The 
New Reformation." Since he adopts that article as a sufficient con- 
futation of n1Ïne, I feel obliged to notice it, though I anl sorry to 
appear in any position of antagonism to its author. Apart fronl other 
considerations, I alll under much obligation to 
Irs. 'Vard for the 
valuable serie
 of articles which she contributed to the" Dictionary 
of Christian Biography" under my editorship, upon the obscure but 
interesting history of the Goths in Spain. I trust that, in her 
account of the effect upon Robert Elsmere and Merriman of absorp- 
tion in that barbarian scene, she is not describing her own experience 
and the source of her own aberrations. But I feel especially bound to 
treat her argunlent with consideration, and to waive any opposition 
which can be avoided. I anl sorry that she, too, questions the possi- 
bility in this country of" a scientific, th3t is to say, an unprejudiced, 
an unbiased study of theology, under present conditions, and I should 
have hoped that she would have had too much confidence in her col- 
leagues in the important work to which I refer than to cast this slur 
upon thenl. Their labors have, in fact, been received with sufficient 
appreciation by Gernlall scholars of an schools to render their vindica- 
tion unnecessary; and if Prof. IIuxley can extend his study of Ger- 
man theological literature much beyond Zeller's "V ortrage" of "a 
quarter of a century ago," or Ritschl's writings of" nearly forty years 
ago," he will not find himself countenanced by church historians in 
Germany in his contempt for the recent contributions of English schol- 
{Lrs to early church history. However, it is the more easy for TIle to 
waive all differenees of this nature with Mrs. 'Vard, because it is 
unnecessary for me to look beyond her article for its own refutation. 
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Her main contention, Qr 
h
t at le
st for which Prof. Huxley appeals 
to her, seems to be that It IS a llustake to suppose that the rational- 
istic lllovenlen t of Gernlany has been defeateù in the sphere of New 
Testaulent criticism, and she selects 11lore particularly for her protest 
a recen t . statement in the "Quarterly Review'
 that this criticisnl, 
and particularly the movement led by Baur, is "an attack which has 
failed." 
,rhe Quarterly Reviewer may be left to take care of hinlself; 
hut I wonld only ask what is the evidence which 1\I1's. 'Yard adduces 
to the contrary? It may be sUlllnled up in two words-a prophecy 
and a ronl
nce: She does not add
ce any evidence 
hat t
e rrÜbingen 
school, whIch IS the one we are chIefly concerned wIth, did not fail to 
establish its specific contentions; on the contrary, she says that" his- 
tory protested," and she goes on to prophesy the snccess of other spec- 
ulations which arose from that protest, concluding with an imaginary 
sketch, like that with which "Robert Elsnle1'e" ends, of a "new 
Reformation preparing, struggling into utteranoo and being, all 
around us. . . . It is close upon us-it is prepared by all the forces of 
history and mind-its rise sooner or later is inevitable." This is 
prophesy, but it is not argument; and a little attention to Mrs. 
'Vard's own statements wiJl exhibit a very different picture. The 
Christian representative in her dlalogl1e exclaims: 
What is the whole history of German criticism but a series of brilliant failures, from Strauss 
downwurd? One theorÌ8t follows another-now :Mark is uppermost as the Ur-Evangelist, now 
:Matthew-now the sY1l0ptics are sucrificed to St, John, now :St, John to the syuoptics. Baur rele- 
gates one after another of the Epistles to the secoud century because his theory can not do with 
them in the fir
t. Harnack tells yon that Baur's theory is all wrong, and that 'fhe8salonians and 
Philippians must go back again, Volkmar sweeps together Gospels and EpIstles in a heap 
towHrd the middle of the second century a8 the earlie
t date for almost all of them; add Dr. 
Abbott, who, 8S we are told, has absorbt'd all the lelìrning of the Germans, puts :Mark before '10 A. 
D., Matthew just about 70 A. D" and Luke about 80 Á. D,; 8traU8s's mythical theory is dead and 
buried by common consent" Baur's tendency theory is much the same; Renan will have none of 
the Tnbingen school; V 0 liilllar is already antiquated; and Pfleiderer's fancies aer now in the 
order of the day. 
A better statement could hardly be wanted of what is meant by an 
attack having failed
 and n01V let the reader observe how 
lerrÏ111an 
in the dialogue l11eets it. Does he deny any of those allegations ? Not 
one. " Very wPlI," he says, "let us leave the matter there for the 
present. Suppose we go to the Old Testament"; and then he proceeds 
to dwell on the concessions made to the newest critical school of 
Gernlany by a few distinguished English divínes &t the last Church 
Congress. I nlust, indeed, dispute her represen tation of that rather 
one-sided debate as amounting to "a co]}apse of English orthodoxy," 
or as justifying her statement that" the Ühurch of England practi-, 
cal1y giveS' its verdict" in favor, for instance, of the school which 
regards the Pentateuch or the Hexateuch as "the peculiar product of 
that Jewish religious movenlellt which, beginning with Josiah, . 
yields its final fruits long after the exile." Not o1!ly has the Church 
of England. given no such verdict, but Gernlan criticism has as yet 
given no such verdict. For exanlple, in the introd uction to tbe Old 
Testament b3 one of the first IIebrew scholars of Germany, Prof. 
Hermann Strack, contained in the valuable" Hand-book ot the Theo- 
logical Scipnces," edited, with the assistance of several distinguished 
tcholars, by Prof. Zochler, I find, at page 215 of the third edition, pub- 
lished this year, the following brief sunlnlary of what, in Dr. Strack's 
opinion, is the result of the controversy so far: 
The future resu1tg of further Jabor
 in the field of Pentateuch criticism can not, of course, be 
predicted in particulars. But, in 8pite of th{' 
Teat aS8ent which the view of Graff and WelIham
n 
at prc
't'nt f'njoys, \H' lire neverthel
:-'8 convinced that it will not permanently lead to anf cssen,tlal 
alteration in the couception which hus hitherto prevailed of the history of Israel, and III partlcu- 
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1ar of the work of :noses, On the other hand, one result will certainly remain, that the Penta- 
teuch was not composed by Moses himself, but was compiled by later editors from various original 
sources. , . . . But the very nriety of these sources may be applied in favor of the credibility of the 
Pentateuch. 
In other words, it ll1ay be said that Dr. Strack regards it as established 
that" The Law of 
loses" is a title of the san1e character as "'rhe 
Psaln18 of David," the whole collection being denolninated fron1 its 
pl'incipal author. But he is convinced that the general conclusions 
of the prevalent school of Old Testament criticisn1, which involve an 
entire subversion of our present conceptions of Old Testament his- 
tory, will not be maintained. In the face of this opinion, it does not 
seem presun1pt.uouS to express an apprehension that the younger 
school of Hebrew scholars in England, of whose concessions 1\1rs. 
'Varù makes so much, have gone too far and too fast; and, at all 
even ts, it is clear fron1 what Dr. St.rack says-and I ll1ight quote also 
Delitzsch and DiI1n1ann-that it is n1uch too soon to assun1e that the 
school of whose conq nests Mrs. 'Yanl boasts is supreme. But, even 
supposing it were, what has this to do with the admitted and 
undoubted failures on the other side, in the field of New Testament 
criticisn1? If it be the fact, as 
lrs. 'Yard does not deny, that not 
only Strauss's but Baur's theories and conclusions are now rejected; if 
it has been proved that Baur was entirely wrong in supposing the 
greater part of the New Testament books were late productions, writ- 
ten with a controversial pnrpose, what is the use of appealing to the 
alleged success of the German critics in another field? If Baur is 
confuted, he is confuted. and there is an end of his theories; though 
he may have been useful, as rash theorizers have often bepu, in stin1u- 
lating investigation. In the saine valuable hand-book of Dr. Zöchler's, 
already quoted, I find, under the" History of the Science of Introduc- 
tion to the New tTestament," the heading (page 15, vol. i, part 2), 
"Result of the controyersy and end of the TÜbingen school." 
The Tübingen school (the writcr concludes. p. 20) could not but fall as soon as its assumptions 
were recognized and given up, As Hilgenfeld confesses, .. it went to an unjustifiable length, and 
inflicted too dt't'p wounds ou the Christian faIth. . . . No enduring results in matters of substance 
have uecn produced by it." 
Such is the juògrnent of an authoritative German hand-book on the 
writer to whol11, in }lerrin1an's opinion, "we owe all that we really 
know at the present mOlnent about the New Testament," as though 
the Christian thought and life of eighteen hundred years had pro- 
duced no knowledge on that subject! 
In fact, 
Irs. Ward's con1parison seen1S to me to point in exactly the 
opposite direction: 
I say to mYBelf (says hf>T spokesman, p. 466) it has taken ,",orne thjrty years for German critical 
sCÏenee to conquer Engli8h opinion ill the matter of the Old Testament, . . . How much longer 
will it take uelore we feel the victoty of the l5ame science . . . with regard to the history of Chris- 
tian origins? 
Ht'n1en1bering that the main movement of New Testament criticism 
ill GernuLny dates not thirty, but more than fifty years back, and that 
thirty years ago Baur's school enjoyed the same applause in Germany 
as that of \Vellhausen does now, does it not seen1 n10re in conformity 
with experience and with probaLility to anticipate that, as the Ger- 
mans themselves, with lOll gel' experience, find they have been too 
hasty in following Baur, so with an equal1y long experience they may 
find they have been similarly too hasty in accepting Wellhausell? 

rhe fever of revolutionary criticism on the New Testanlent was at 
its height after thirty years, and the science has subsided into con1- 
l)arative health after twenty ll10re. l.'he fever of the revolutionary 
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criticisnl of the Old Testanlent is now at its height, but the paraIIel 
suggests a similar return to a more sober and common-sense state of 
mind. The most famous name, in short, of Gernlan New Testanlent 
criticism is now associated with exploded theories; and we are asked 
to shut our eyes to this undoubted fact because Mrs. 'Yard prophesies 
a different fate for the name now most famous in Old Testament crit- 
icism. I prefer the evidence of established fact to that of roman tic 
prophecy. 
But these observations suggest another consideration, which has a 
very inlportant bearing on that general disparagenlent of English the- 
ology and theologians which Prof. Huxley expresses so offensively, 
and which J\lrs. 'Va I'd encourages. She and Prof. Huxley talk as if 
Gernlan theology were all rationalistic and English theology alone 
conservative. Prof. Huxley invites his readers to study in J\frs. 
'Vard's article 
the results of critical invelì\tigation as it is carried out among those theologians who are men of 
f dence and not mere counsel for creeds; 


and he appeals to 
the works of pcholars and theologians of the highest repute in the only two conntries, Holland and 
<Termany, in which, at the present time, professors of theology are to be found, whose tenure of 
their poSt8 dot's not depend upon the results to which their inquiries lead them. 
'Vell, passing over the insult to theologians in all other countries, 
what is the consequence of this freedorn in Germany itself? Is it 
seen that all learned and distinguished theologians in that coun try 
are of the opinions of Prof. Huxley and :1\lrs. 'Vard? The quotations 
I have given wiJI serve to illustrate the fact that the exact contrary is 
the case. If anyone wants vigorous, learned, and satisfactory answers 
to Prof. Huxley and ]\lrs. Ward, Germany is the best place to which 
he can go for them. The professors and theologians of Gernlany who 
adhere substantially to the old Christian faith are at least as nunler- 
ous, as distinguishèd, as learned, as laborious, as those who adhere to 
skeptical opinions, 'Vhat is, by general consent, the most valuable 
and comprehensive work on Christian theology and church history 
which the last two generations of German divines have produced? 
Herzog's "Real-Encyclopädie für protestan tische 'l'heologie und 
Kirche," of which the second edition, in eigh teen large vol urnes, was 
completeù about a year ago. But it is edited and written in harmony 
with the general belief of Protestant Christians. 'Vho have done the 
chief exegetical work of the last two generations? On the rational- 
istic side, though not exclusively so, is the "Kurzgefasstes exeget- 
isches Handbuch," in ,vhich, however, at the presen t tÏ1ne, Dilhnann 
represents an opposition to the view of 'Vellhausen respecting the 
Pentateuch; bu t on the other side we haye J\leyer on the New rresta- 
ment-almost the standard work on the subject-Keil and Delitzsch 
on the Old rrestanlent-and a great part of the New, Lange's inlmense 
" Bibelwerk," and the valuable "Kurzgefasster Komnlentar" on the 
whole Scripture, including the Apocrypha, now in course of pu bJica- 
tion under the editorship of Profs. Strack and Zöchler. The Germans 
have more time for theoretical investigations than. English theolo- 
gians, who generally have a great deal of practical work to do; and 
Gernlan professors, in their n unlerous universities, in great measure 
live by them. But it was by Gernlan theologians that Baur was 
n
futed; it is by German Hebraists like Strack that Wellhausen and 
Kuenen are now being best resisted. When Prof. Huxley and J\lrs. 
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"\Va.rd would leave an impression that, because Gernlan theological 
chairs are not shackled by articles like our own, therefore the best 
German thought and cri ticisnl is on the rationalistic side, they are 
-conveying an entirely prejudiced representation of the facts. The 
-effect of the German system is to make everything an open question; 
as though there were no such thing as a settled system of the spiritual 
uni verse, and no established facts in Christian history; and thus to 
-enable any nlan of great ability with a skeptical turn to unsettle a 
generation and leave the edifice of belief to be built up again. But 
the edifice is built up again, and Germans take as large a part in 
rebuilding it as in undermining it. Because Prof. Huxley and 1\lrs. 
'Yard can quote great German names on one side, let it not be for- 
gotten that just as able Gernlan nanl
S can be quoted on the other 
side. Take, for instance, IIarnack, to whonl 1\lrs. \Vard appeals, and 
whose" Hist.ory of Dogmas ", Prof. Huxley quotes. IIarnack hinlself, 
in reviewing the history of his science, pays an honorable tribute to 
the lat.e erninent divine, Thonlasius, whose" History of Dogmas" has 
just been republished after his death, and who wrote in the devoutest 
spirit of the Lu theran conlnl union. Of course, Harnack regards his 
point of view as narrow and unsatisfactory; but he adds that, 
" equally great are the valuable qualities of this work in particular, in 
regard of its exemplarily clear exposition, its eminent Jearning and 
the author's living comprehènsion of religious problems." A man 
who studies the history of Christian theology in Harnack withou t 
reference to rrhonlasius will do no justice to his subject. 
But, says :\lrs. \Vard, there is no real historical apprehension in the 
orthodox writers, whether of Germany or England, and the whole . 
problem is one of "historical translation." Every statement, every 
.apparent miracle, everything different from daily experience, nlust be 
translated into the language of that experience, or else we have not 
got real history. But this, it will be observed, under an ingenious 
disguise, is only the old method of assun1Ïng that nothing really 
miraculous can have happened, and that therefore everything which 
seems supernatural must be explained away into the natural. In 
other words, it is once more begging the whole question at issue. 
1\lrs. Ward accuses orthodox writers of this fallacy; but it is really 
her own. 1\Ierrinlan is represented as saying that he learned frOln his 
Oxford teachers that 
it was imperatively right to endeavor to disentangle miracle from history. the marvelous from the 
real, in a document of the fourth, or third, or second ct'ntury; . . , but the contents of the New 
Testament, however marvelous find however apparently akin to what surrounds them on either 
side, were to be treated from an entirely different point of view, In the one case there must be a 
desire on the part of the hi8torian to discover the historical under the miraculous, ' . . in the 
other caee there must be a desire, a strong U affection," on the part of the theologian, toward prov- 
ing the miraculous to be historical. 
Mrs. Ward has entirely nlistaken the point of view of Christian 
science. Certainly if any occurrence anywhere can be explained by 
natural causes, there is a strong presumption that it ought to be so 
explained; for, though a natural effect may be due in a given case to 
supernatural action, it is a fixed rule of philosophizing, according to 
N ewt.on, that we shou1d not assume unknown causes when known 
ones suffice. But the whole case of the Christian reasoner is that the 
records of the New Testament defy any attempt to explain them by 
natural causes. The Gern1an critics Hase, Strauss, Baur, Hausrath, 
Kein1, all have made the attempt, anù each, in the opinion of the 
.others, and finally of Pfleiderer, has offered an insufficient soln tion of the 
6 
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problem. The case of the Christian is not that the evidence ought 
not to be eXplained naturally and translated into every-day experience
 
but that it can not be. But it is 
lrs. Ward who assumes beforehand 
that simply because the" Life and Times of Jesus the 
Iessiah," by 
that learned scholar and able writer, Dr. Edersheinl, whose recent loss 
is so much to be deplored, does not" translate" all the Gospel narra- 
tives into natural occurrences, therefore it is essentially bad history
 
The story has been the same throughout. The whole Gernlan critical 
school, from the venerable Karl Rase-and, n1uch as I differ frolll his 
conclusions, I can not mention without a tribute of respect and grati- 
tude the llaIne of that great scholar, the veteran of all these contro- 
versies, whose "Leben J esu," published several years before Strauss 
was heard of, is still, perhaps, the most valuable book of reference on 
the subject-all, from that enlÍnent man downward, have, by theIr 
own repeated confession, started from the assumption that the mirac- 
ulous is inlpossible, and that the Gospels n1ust, by some device or 
other, be so interpreted as to explain it away. " Affection" there is 
and ought to be in orthodox writers for venerable, profound, and con- 
soling beliefs; but they stal't froni no such invincible prejudice, and 
they are pledged by their principles to accept whatever interpretation 
may be really most consonant with the facts. 
I have only one word to say, finally, in reply to Prof. Huxley. I 
am very glad to hear that he has always advocated the reading of the 
Bible and the diffusion of its study anlong the people; but I Illust say 
that he goes to work in a very strange. way in order to promote this. 
result. If he could succeed in persuading people that the Gospels are 
> untrtfstworthy collections of legends, made by unknown authors, that 
St. Paul's epistles were the writings of "a strange man," who had no 
sound capacity for judging of evidence, or, with 1\lrs. 'Yard's friends, 
that the Pentateuch is a late forgery of Jewish scribes, I do not think 
the people at large would be likely to follow his wel1-nlean
 
exhortations. But I venture to remind hin1 that the English Church 
has anticipated his anxiety in this matter. Three hundred years ag-o, 
by one of the greatest strokes of real governnlent ever exhibited, the- 
public reading of the whole Bible was inllJosed upon Englishmen; 
and by the public reading of the lessons on Sunday aloue, the chief 
portions of the Bible, fron1 first to last, have heconle Shtn1ped upon 
the rninds of English-speaking people in a degree in which, as the 
Germans themselves acknowledge,* they are far behind us, lIe has 
too mnch reason for his larnent over the melancholy spectacle pre- 
sented by the intestine quarrels of churclnuen over nlatters of n)ere 
cerenlonial. But when he argues 1'1'0111 this that the cler
Y of onr day 
" can have but little sympathy with the old evangelical doctrine of the 
'open Bible,'" he might have remembered that our own generation of 
English divines has, by the labor of years, enùeavored at all events, 
whether successfully or not, to place the 1110st correct version possible 
of the Holy Scriptures iu the hands of the English people. I agree 
with hin1 most cordially in seeiug in the wide diffusion and the 
unprejuùiced study of that sacred volunle the Lest security for ., true 
religion and sound learning." It is in the open Bible of England, in 
the general familiarity of all classes of Englishnlen and English- 
women with it that the chief obstacle has been found to the spread of 


* See the preface to Riehm's ., Halldwörterbuch." 
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the fantastic critical theories by which he is fascinated; and, instead 
of Englishnlen translating the Bible into the language of their 
natural experiences, it will in the future, as in the past, translate them 
and their experiences into a higher and a supernatural region. 


VII. 
AN EXPLANA.TION TO PROF. HUXLEY. 


By W. C. :l\IAGEE, 


BISHOP OF PETERBOROUGH. 


IN the February nunlber of this review Prof. Huxley put into the 
mouth of :\11'. Frederic Harrison the following sentence: "In his [the 
agnostic's] place, as a sort of navvy leveling tbe ground and cleansing 
it of such poor stuff as Christianity, he is a useful creature who 
deserves patting on the back-on condition that he does not venture 
beyond his last." The construction which I pnt upon these words- 
and of which I still think thenl quite capable-was that the professor 
meant to represent Mr. Harrison and himself as agreed upon the 
proper work of the agnostic, and as (h
ering only as 
o wheth
:r: he 
Inight or miO'ht not "venture beyond that. On thIS SupposItion, 
lilY reference b that he had called Christianity" sorry," or, as ,1 ought 
to have said, "poor stuff" (the terms are, of course, equIvalent), 
would have been perfectly correct. 
On re-reading the sentence in question, however, in connection 
,vith its context, I see that it may nlore correctly be regarded as alto- 
gether ironical; and this from the professor's inlplied denial in his 
last article of the correctness of my version, I conclude that he 
intended it to be. I accordingly at once withdraw my statement, and 
express my regret for having made it. 
lay I plead, however, as some 
excuse for my mistake, that this picture of himself when engaged in 
his agnostic labors is so wonderflllly accurate and life-like that I 
might almost be pardoned for taking for a portrait what was only 
meant for a caricature, or for supposing that he had expressed in so 
many words the contenlpt which diplays itself in so many of his 
utterances respecting the Christian faith? 
Nevertheless I gladly admit that the particular expression I had 
ascribed to him is not to be reckoned among the already too numer- 
ous illustrations of what I had described as his "readiness to say 
unpleasant," and-after reading his last article-I nlust add, offen- 
sive " things." 
'Vith this explanation and apology I take my leave of the professor 
and of our small personal dispute-small, indeed, beside the infinitely 
gl'aver and greater issues raised in his reply to the unanswered argu- 
men ts of Dr. Wace. 
I do not care to distract the attention of the public from these to a 
fencing-nlatch with foils between Prof. Huxley anù myself. In sight 
of Gethsenlane and Calvary such a fellcing.match seenlS to me out of 
place. 



VIII. 
THE VALUE OF WITNJ1JSS TO THE MIRACULOUS. 


By PROF. TH01\-IAS H. HUXLEY. 
CHARLES, or nlore properly, Karl, King of the Franks, consecrated 
Ronutn ernperor in St. Peter's, on Christ.nIas day, A. D. 800, and 
known to posterity as the Great (chiefly by bis agglutinative Galli- 
cized denomination of Charlenlagne), was a Dlan great in all ways, 
physically and 111en tally. Within a couple of cen turies after his death 
Uharlemaglle becarne the center of innunlerable legends; and the 
myth-Iuaking process does not seem to have been sensibly interfered 
with by the .existenc
 of. sober. and truthful histories of the en1peror 
and of the tImes whIch ImmedIately preceded and followed his reign, 
by a contemporary writer who occupied a, high aud confidential position 
in his court, and in that of his successor. 'This was one Eginhard, or 
Einhard, who appears to have been born aLout A. D. 770, and 8pent 
11 is youth at the court, being educated along with Charles's sons. 
'There is exce)]ent contemporary testin10ny not only to Eginhard's 
existence, but to his abilities, and to the I)]ace which be occupied in 
the circle of the intimate friends of the great ruler whose life he sub- 
sequently wrote. In fact, there is as good evidence of Egillhard's 
existence, of his official position, and of his being the author of the 
chief works attributed to birn, as can r
asol1ably be expéctt:d in the 
case of a man who lived DJOre than a thousand years ago, and was 
neither a great king nor a great warrior. These wurks are-I. " The 
Life of the Emperor KarL" 2. u The Annals of the Franks." 3. 
., Letters.'
 4" The History of the Translation of the Blessed l\Iartyrs 
of Christ, SSe 1tlarcellinus and Petrus." 
It is to the last, as one of the most singular and interesting records 
of the period during which the Roman world passed into that of the 
middle ages, that I wish to direct attention.* It was written in the 
ninth century, somewhere, apparently, about the year 830, when Egin- 
hard, ailing in health and weary of political life, hhd withdrawn to 
the monastery of Seligenstadt, of whieh he was the founder. A nlanu- 
script copy of the work, made in the tenth century, and once the 
property of the monastery of St. Bavon on the ScheIdt, of which 
Eginhard was abbot, is stil1 extan t, and there is no reason to believe 
that, in this copy, the original 1Uts been in any way interpolated or 
otherwise tampered with. The nlain features of the strange story con- 
tained in the" Historia Translationis" are set forth in the following 
pages, in which, in regard to an matters of importance, I shall aùhere 
as closely as possible to Eginhard's own words: 
WhiJe I was still at court, bU8ied with 8ecular affairfl. I often thonght of the leisure which I 
hoped one day to enjoy in a solitary place, far away from the crowd, with which the liheraHty of 
Prince Louis. whom I then served. bad provided me. Tbis place is situated in that part of Germany 
which lies between the N eckar and the Main.t and Is nowadays called tbe Odenwald by those who 
live in and about it, And here having built, according to my capacity and rCBourçe
, not ol}ly 
hOlU!e9 and permanent dwellings, but also a basilica fi tted for the performance of dn'llle servlc.e 
and of no mean style of cOn!
trl1ction, I b{'Q'!l.n to think to what saint or martyr I could best dedI- 
cate it. A t!'ood deal of time had passed while my thoughts fluctuated about this matter, when it 
II< My citations are made from Teulet's "Einbardi omnia qÚæ extant opera," Pari
. 1840-1843, 
which contains a biography of the author, a history of the text, with translations into French, and 
many valuable annotatioDs. 
t At present included in the duchies of Hesse-Darmstadt and Baden. 
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happened that a certain deacon of the Roman Church, named Deusdona, arrived at the court for 
the purpo
e of set'kiui: the faTor of the kIng in some affairs in which he was interested, He 
remained some ti me; and then having traIHo:acted his husines8, he was about to return to Rome, 
when one day, moved by courtet!Y to a stranger, we invited him to a modest refection; and while 
talking of mUIIY things at table. mention was made of the translation of the body ot' the blessed 
Sebastian, * and of the neglected t?mbs o.f the martyrs, of which there is such a prodigious 
number at Rome; and the conversatIOn havmg turned toward the dedication of our new basilica 
I began to inquire how it might be possible for me to obtain some of the true relics of the saints 
which rest at Home, He at first he...itflted, and declared that he did not know bow that could be 
done. But ob8erving that I wal!! both allXIOUS and curious about the subject, he promised to give 
me an answer some other day, 
When I returned to the question, some time afterward, be immediately drew from his bosom a 
paper, which he begged me to read when I was alone, and to tell him what I was disposed to think 
of that which was therein stated. I took the paper, and, as he desired, read it alone and in secret. 
(Cap. i, 2, 3,) 
I shall have occasion to return to Deacon Deusdona's conditions, 
and to what happened after Eginhard's acceptance of them. Suffice it, 
for the present, to say that Eginhard's notary, Ratleicus (Ratleig), was 
dispatched to Ronle and succeeded in securing two bodies, supposed to 
be those of the holy Dlartyrs 1\Iarcellinus and Petrus; and when he 
haà got as far on his homeward journey as the Burgundian town of 
Soloth urn or Soleure, t notary Ratleig dispatched to his master, at St. 
Bavon, a letter announcing the success of his mission. 
As soon as by readin
 it I was aSlmred of the arrival of the E!aints, I dispatcbed a confidential 
messenger to 1tlaestricht. to gather together prie8t
. other cleric8, and a180 laymen, to go ont to 
meet the coming 8aints as speedily as possible, And he and hi
 companions, having 108t no time. 
after a few days met those who had charge of the saints at Solothurn, Joined with them, and 
with a vast crowd of people who gathered from all parts, singing hymn8, aDd amid great and uni- 
versal rej()icing
, they traveled quickly to the city of Argentoratum, which is now called 8tra8- 
burg, Thence embarking on the Hhine they came to the place called Portus.t and landing on the 
east bank of the riwr, at the fifth station, thence they arrIved at :Michilinstadt,:tt accompanied by 
an immense multitude, praising- God, This phice is in that forest of Germany which in modern 
times is called the Oden wald, and about 8ix leagues from the :Main. And here, baving fouud a 
basilica recently built by me, but Dot yet consecrated, they carried the sacred remains into it and 
deposited them therein, as if it were to be their final re8ting-place. As soon as all this was 
reported to me, I traveled thither as quickly as I could. (Cap, ii, 14,) 
Three days after Eginhard's arrival began the series of wonderful 
events which he narrates, and for which we have his personal guaran- 
tee. The first thing that he notices is the dreanl of a servant of 
Ratleig the notary, who, being set to watch the holy relics in the 
church after vespers, went to sleep, and during his slunlbers had a 
vision of two pigeons, one white and one gray and white, which came 
and sat upon the bier over the relics; while, at the sanle tirne, a voice 
ordered the nlan to tell his nlaster that the holy nlartyrs had chosen 
another resting-place and desired to be transporteù thither without 
delay. 
Unfortunately, the saints Seell1 to have forgotten to nlention where 
they wished to go, and, with the nlost anxions desire to gratify their 
slnallest wishes, Eginhard was natural1y greatl y perplexed what to do. 
'Vhile in this state of mind, he was one day contenlplating his" great 
and wonderful treasure, more precious than all the gold ill the world," 
when it struck him that the chest in which the relics were contained 
was quite unworthy of its contf>nts; and after vespers he gave orders 
to one of the sacristans to take the nleasure of the chest in order that 
a more fitting shrine might be constructeù. The Ulan, having lighteù 
a wax candle and raised the pall which covered the relics, ill order to 
carry out his master's orders, was astonisheù and terrified to obsen-e 
that the chest was covered with a blood-like exuùation (lúculuu
 


* This took place in the year 826 A, D, The relics were brought from Rome and deposited in 
the Church of ðt. 
Iadardus at 80itisolls, 
t Now included in western Switzerland. 
t Probably, according to Teulet. the present Sandhofer-fahrt, a little below the embouchure of 
the Neckar. 
t:J: The present Michilatadt, thirty miles northeast of Heidelberg, 
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'Inirurn in 1nodu'/Jz llunwre saJlguineo 1tncl1,.que distillante1Jl), and at 
once sent a message to Eginhard. 


Then I and those priests who accompanied me beheld this stupendous miracle, worthy of all 
admiration, For just as when it is going to rain, þil1ars and slab8 and marble images exude 
moisture, and, as it were, sweat, 80 the chest which contained the most sacred relics was found 
moist with the blood exuding on all sides. (Cap. ii, 16.) 


Three days' fast was ordained in order that the meaning of the 
portent n1Ïght be ascertained. All that happened, however, was that 
at the end of that tinle the" blood," which had been exuding in drops 
all the while, dried up, Eginhard is careful to say that the liquid 
"had a saline taste, sonlething like that of tears, and was thin as 
water, though of the color of true blood," and he clearly thinks this 
satisfactory evidence that it was blood. 
'l'he same night another servant had a vision, in which stin more 
inlperative orders. for the renloval of the relics were given; and, fron1 
that tinle forth, "not a single night passed without one, two, or even 
three of our conl panions receiving revelations in drealns that the 
bodies of the saints were to be transferred from that place to anothei'." 
At last a priest, Hildfrid, saw, in a drealu, a venerable white-haired 
man in a priest's vestments, who bitterJy reproached Eginhard for not 
obeying the repeated orders of the saints, anù upon this the journey 
was commenced. 'Vhy Eginhard delayed obedience to these repeated 
visions so long does not appear. He does not say so in so nlany words, 
but the general tenor of the narrat.ive leads one to suppose that l\Iulin- 
heim (afterward Seligenstadt) is the" solitary place" in which he had 
built the church which awaited dedication. In that case an the 
people about hilU would know that he desired that the saints should 
go there. If a glimmering of secular sense leù hin1 to be a little sus- 
picious about the real cause of the unanimity of the visionary beings 
who nlanifested themselves to his entourage in favor of DIOvil1g on, he 
does not say so. 
At the end of the first day's journey the precious relics were depos- 
ited in the church of St. l\Ia,rtill, in the village of Ostheinl. Hither a 
paralytic nnn (sancthnonialis quæda'J)l paralytica) of the nanle of 
RuodJang "
as brough t in a car by her friends and rt latives from a 
nlonasterya lea.gue off. She spent the night watching and praying 
by the bier of the saint.s; "and health returning to all her nlenlbers, 
on the morrow she went back to her place wheuce she canle, on her 
feet, nobody supporting her, or in any way giving her assistance.:' 
(Cap. ii, 19). 
On the second day the relicd were carried to U pper 
I ulinheim, and 
finally, in accordance with the orders of the Inartyrs, deposited in the 
church of that place, which was therefore renanled Seligenstadt. 
Here, Daniel, a beggar boy of fifteen, and so bent that" he could not 
look at the sky without lying on his back," collapsed and fell down 
during the celebration of the nlass, "Thus he lay a long- tinle, as if 
asleep, and aU his Ii nIbs straightening and his flesh strengthening 
('J'ecepfa firnzitate nervoT'U'J1l), he arose before our eyes, quite well." 
(Cap, ii, 20.) 
Sonle tinle afterward an old man entered the church on his hands 
and knees, being unable to use his limbs l)roperly : 
He, in the presence of all of us, by the power of God and the merits of the bles
ed martyrs, in 
the same hour in which he entered was so perfectly cured that he walked without Sf) much as a. 
stick. And he sllid that, though he had been deuf for five years, his deafness had ceased along 
with the pa18Y, (Cap, iii, 33.) 
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Eginhard was now oLliged to return to the court at Aix-la-Chapel1e, 
where his duties kept hill1 through the winter; aHd he is careful to 
poin t out that the later miracles which he proceeds to speak of are 
known to hinl oulyat sécol1d hand. But, as he naturally observes, 
haying seen such wonderful events with his own eyes, why should he 
doubt siIuilar narratiol1s when they are received fronl trustworthy 
Eources? 
\V onùerful stories these are indeed, but as they are, for the most 
part, of the saIne general character as those alreaòy recounted, they 
nuty. be passed over. There is, however, an account of a possessed 
Dlaiden which is worth attention. 
This is set furth in a nlenloir, the principal contents of which are 
the s}weches of a demon who declared that he possesEed the singular 
appellation of" 'Viggo," and revealeù hinlself in the presence of many 
\vitnes.ses, before the al tar, close to the relics of the blessed Inartyrs. 
It is noteworthy that the revelations appear to have been made in the 
shape of replies to the questions of the exorcising priest, and there is 
no means of j uòging how far the answers are really only the questions 
to which the patient replied yes or no. 
The possessed girl, about sixteen years of age, was brough t by her 
parents to the basilica of the luartyrs. 
When 8He approached the tomb containing the sacred bodies, the priest, according to custom, 
read the formula of exorcism over her head, When he began to a8k how and whpn the demon 
had entered ber, 
he ani1wered. not in the tongue of the barbarians, which alone the girl knew. 
bu t in the Roman t'lllgue. And when the priest was astoni!:'bed and askerl how I"he came to know 
Lalin, when her parents, who stood by, were wholly ignorant of it, ., Thou hast never seen my 
parent!";' was the reply. To this tbe priest. ,. Whence art thou, then, if these are not thy 
parents 
" Anil the demon, by the mouth of the girl, .. I am a fo]]ower and disciple of Satan, and 
for a long time I was gatekeeper (janitor) in hell; but, for some years, along with eleveu compan- 
ions, I hùve ravaged tbe kingdom of the Frank8," (Cap. v, 49,) 
He then goes on to ten how they blasted the crops allù scattered 
lk'stilence aI110ng beasts and n1en, ùecause of the prevalent wickedness 
of the people.* 
The enurueration of all these iniquities, in oratori(
al style, takes up 
a whole octavo page; and at the end it is stated," All these things 
the deinon spoke in Latin by the mouth of the girl." 
And when the priest imperatively ordered him to come out," I shall go," 
aid he. "not in 
ohediellce to 
 on, but on account of the power of the saints, who do not allow me to remain any 
longer." And, having said this. he threw the girl down on the floor and there compelled her to 
lie prostrate for a time, as though she slumbered. After a Jittle while, however, he going away. 
the girl, hy the }lower of Christ and the merils of the blessed martyrs, as It were awakening' from 
sleep, rost': UI) quite well, to the al"toni
hmpnt of all present; nor after the demon had gone out was 
she able to 8peak Latin: so that it was plain enough that it was not she who had spoken ill that 
tongue, Imt the demon by her mouth. (Cap, v,51.) 
'If the" I-listoria Translationis" contained nothing more tlH
n has 
been, at present, laid .before the reader, disbelief in thè miracles of 
which it gives so precise and full a record 111ight well be regarded as 
hyper-skepticisnl. It might fairly Le said: h IIere you have a n1an, 
whose high character, acute intelligence, and large instructIon are 
certified b,v enlinent contemporaries; a l1ULIl who stood high in the 
con fidence of one of the greatest rulers of any age, and whose other 
works prove hinl to be an accurate anù judicious narrator of ordinary 
events. This man tells you, in language which bears the stan1p of 
sincerity, of things which happened within his own knowledge, or 
within that of persons in whose veracity he has entire confidence, 
while he appeals to his sovereign and the court as witnesses of others; 
what possible ground can there be for disbelieving him ? 
, 


* In the middle ages one of tbe most favorite accusations against witches was that the;)' com- 
mitted just these enormities, 
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Well, it is hard npon Eginhard to say so, but it is exactly the- 
honesty and sincerity of the man which are his undoing as a witness 
to the miraculous. He hin1self makes It quite obvious that when his 
profound piety comes on the stage, his good sense and even his per- 
ception of right and wrong make their exit. Let us go back to the 
point at which we left hin1, secretly perusing the letter of Deacon 
Deusdona. As he tells us, its contents were- 
that he (the deacon) had many relics of saints at home, and that he would lZive them to me if r 
would fl1rni
h him with the means of returning to Rome; he had obl"en-ed that I had two mules, 
and, if I would let him have one of them and would dispatch with him a confidential Elervant to 
take charge of the relics, he would at once ,.end them to me. This plausibly expre8sed proposi- 
tion pleased me, and I made up my mind to te8t the value of the somewhat amhiguous promise at 
m1ce ; * so giving him the mule and money for his journey I ordered my notary Hatleig (who 
already desired to go to Rome to offer his devotions there) to go with him, Therefore, having left 
Aix-Ia Chapelle (where the emperor and his court resided at the time) they cume to Soissolls. 
Here they spoke with Hildoin. abbot of the monastery of St. :Medardus, because the said deacon 
had a88ured him that he had the means of placing in his possession the body of the blessed'l'ibur- 
1ius the martyr, Attracted by which promises he (Hildoin) Elent with them a certain priest, lIunus 
by name, a 8harp man (hominem callidum), whom he ordered to I'eceive and bring back the 
ody 
of the martyr in question, And so, reèuming their journey, they proceeded to Rome as fast as they 
could. (Cap, i, 3,) 
Unfortunately, a, serv.ant of the notary, one Reginbald, fell ill of a 
tertian fever, and impeded tIle progress of the party. However, this 
piece of adversity had its sweet llses; -for, three days before they 
reached Rome, Hegin bald had a vision. SOlnebody habited as a deacon 
appeared to hilu and asked why his nlaster was in such a hurry to get 
to ROlne; and when Rt'glll bald explained their business, this ,'isionary 
deacon, who seell1S to have taken the lneasure of his brother in the 
flesh with some accuracy, told him nut by allY nleans to expect that 
Duesdona would fulfill hi8 l1l"olnises. 
loreover, taking the servant 
by the hand, he led hinl to the tup of a high nlountain, and, show]ng 
hinl ROlne (where the nlan bad never heen), pointed out a Clll11 ch, 
adding: "
rell RatIeig the th ing he wau ts IS hidden there; let hin1- 
get it as quickly as he can and go back to his IlIaster "; aud, by way 
of a sign that the onlt'r was authoritative, the servant was pronlÙ;eù 
that from that tinle forth his fever shuuld disappear. And as the 
fever did vanish to return no more, the faith of Eginhard's people in 
Deacon Deusdona nat urally vanished with it (et fidem diaconi p'l.O'lllis- 
sis non habm'ent). K everthelt'ss, they pn t up at the deacon's house 
near St. Peter da Vincula. Bn t time wen t on and no l't'l ics n1ade 
their appearance, while the notary and the priest were put off with all 
sorts of excust's-the brother to WhOlll the relics had Leen cOl1fiùed 
was gone to Beneventunl and not expected back for sunle time, and so 
on-until Ratleig and IIunus h
gan to despair, and were n1Ïnded to 
return, i'II.recto negotiu. 
But my notarJ", calling to mind his servant's ð ream , proposed to his companion that they 

hould go tu tht
 ('emetery which their host bad talked abont without him, ::-;0, having found and 
hired a guide, they went in the firf\t place to the ba
ilica of the blessed Tihnrtius in the Via Labi- 
cana, ahout three thousand paces from the town. and cautiou!5]y a'\d carefully inspected t.he t
mb 
of that martyr, in order to dIscover whether it coull! be opened w 
out anyone being- the wI
er, 
Then they de8cended into the adjoining crypt, in which the bodies of the blessed martyrs of Chnst, 
:Marcelli nus and Petrus, were buried; and, having mane out the nature of their tomb, they 
ent 
away thinking their host would not know what they had been about. But things fell out dIffer- 
ently from what the;)' ha::l imagined, (Cap. i, 7.) 
In fact, Deacon Duesdona. who doubtless kept an eye on his guests, 
knewall about their man(BUVreS and made haste to offer his services, in 
order that, "with the help of God" (si Deus votis eor'll/Jnfave'l'e d(qna- 
'l'etur) , they should all work together. rl'he deacon was evidently 
a]armed lest they should succeed without Ids help. 


* It is pretty clear that EginhRrd bAd his doubts ahout the ,deacon, 'Yho
e pledge 

 qualifies as 
8}JOnsiones inct'J'tæ. But, to be Eure, he wrote after events WhICh tully JUbtIfied skeptIcIsm, 
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So, by way of preparation for the contenlplated vol avec effraction, 
they fasted three days; and then, at night, without being seen, they 
betook then1selves to the basilica of St. Tiburtius, and tried to break 
open the altar erected over his remains. But the marble proving too 
solid, they descended to the crypt, and "having invoked our Lord 
Jesus Christ and adored the holy n1artyrs," they proceeded to prise ûff 
the stone which covered the ton1b, and thereby exposeù the body of 
the most sacred nlartyr l\Iarcellin us, U whose head rested on a n1arble 
tablet on which his name was inscribed." The body was taken up 
with the greatest yeneration, wrapped in a rich covering, and given 
over to the keeping of the deacon and his brother Lunison, while the 
stone was replaced wi th such care that no sign of the theft remained. 
As sacrilegious proceedings of this kind were punishable with death 
by the Roman law, it seen1S not unnatural that Deacon Deusdona 
should have becoll1e uIlt'asy, aud hnse urged Ratleig to be satisfied 
,vith what he had got and be off with his spoils. But the notary 
having thus cleverly captured the blessed l\Iarcellinus, thought it a 
11ity he should be parteù fron1 the blessed Petrus, side by side with 
whom he had rested for fh-e hundred years and n10rð in the sanle 
sepu lchre (as Eginhard pathetically observes); and the pious nlan 
could neither eat, drink, nor sleep, until he had compassed his 
desire to reunite the saintly colleagues. This time, apparently 
in consequence of Duesdona's opposition to any further resur- 
rectionist doings, he took counsel with a Greek mOll k, one Basil, 
and, accon1pallied by Runus, but saying nothing to Deusdona, 
they committed anot her sacrilegious burglary, securing this tin1e, 
not only the body of the bless
d Petrus, but a quantity of dust, 
which they agreed the priest should take, and tell his enlployer that it 
,vas the relnains of the Llessed Tiburtius. 
How Deusdona was ,. squared," and what he got for his not very 
valuable cOTnplicity in thpse transactions, does not appear. But at 
last the relics were sent off in charge of Lunison, the brother of 
Duesdona, and the priest II un us, as far as Pavia, while Ratleig 
stopped behind for a week to see if the robbery was discovered, and, 
prèsunutbly, to act as a blind if any hue and cry were raised. But, as 
everything remaineù quiet, the notary betook himself to Pavia, where 
he found Lunison and Hunus awaiting his arrival. rrhe notary's 
opinion of the character of his worthy colleagues, however, nlay be 
gathered from the fact that, having persuaded then1 to set out in 
advance along a road which he told then1 he was about to take, he 
In1mediately adopted another route, and, traveling by way of St. l\Jau- 
rice and the Lake of Gene\Ta, even tually reached Hoìeure. 
Eginhard tells aU this story with the nlost '!ulïve air of unconscious- 
ness that there is anything remarkable about an abbot, and a high 
officer of state to boot, being an accessory both before and after the 
fact to a 1110st gross and scaudalous act of sacrilègious and burgJarious 
robbery. And an anlllsing sequel to the story proves that, where 
relics were concerned, his friend Hildoin, another high ecclesiastical 
dignitary, was even less scrupulous than hinlself. 
On going to the palace early one morning, after the saints were 
safely bestowed at Seligenstadt, he found llildolll waiting for an 
audience in the emperor's antechanlber, anù lwgan to talk to hinl 
about the miracle of the bloody exudation. In the course of conversa- 
tion, Eginhard happened to allude to the remarkable fineness of the. 
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garment of the blessed 
Iarcel1inus. Whereupon Abbot Hildoin 
replied (to Eginhard's stupefaction) that his observation was quite 
correct. Much astonished at this remark fron1 a person who was sup- 
posed not to have seen the relics, Eginhard asked hin1 how he knew 
that. Upon this, IIildoin saw that he had better make a dean brea8t 
of it, and he told the following story, which he had received fron1 his 
priestly agent, IIunus: 'Vhile Runus and Lunisoll were at Pavia., 
waiting for Eginhard's notary, Hunus (according to his own account) 
had robbed the robbers. The rt-'lics were placed in a church, and a 
nun1ber of laymen and clerics, of whom Bunus was one, undertook to 
keep watch over thenl. One night, huwever, all tlIe watchers, save 
the wide-awake Hunus, went to sleep; and then, according to the 
story which this" shat p " ecclesiastic foisted upon his patron- 
it was borne in upon his mind that there must be some great rea
on why all the people, except 
bim
elf. had 
ud(lenly become 
omnoleut; and, deter.niniug to avail hinH
elf of the opportunir.y 
thus ofl.'{'red (oblata occasiolle utendum). he rose al}d, havIng lighted a candle, silently approached 
the chests, 'rben, havin
 burned thruugh the threads of the seals with the flame of the candle, be 
quickly opened the chests, which bad nu locks; * and, taking out portIOns or each of the bodies 
whicb were thus exposed, he clo
ed the chests and connected the burned ends or the threads with 
the seals again, so that they appeared not to have been touched; and, no oue having l5eenbim, he 
returned to his place, (Cap, iii, 23,) 
IIildoin ,vent on to tell Eginhard that RUBus at first declared to 
hiu1 that these purloined relics belonged to St. Tiburtius; but after- 
ward confessed, as a great secret, how he had come by them, and he 
wound up his discourse th us: 
They have a place of honor beside St. l\Iedardns, where they are worshiped with great venera- 
tion by all the people; but whether we may keep them or not is for yuur jKdgment. (Cap, iii, 23.) 
Poor Eginhard was thrown in to a state of great lwrturbation of 
n1Ïnd by this revelation. An aC<!lutilltance of his haù recently told 
hin1 of a rumor that was spn'ad about, that IInnus had contrived to 
abstract all the remains of 
S. l\Iarcellinus and Petrus while 
gin- 
hard's agents were in a drunken slef'p; and that, while the real relics 
were in Abbot Hildoin's hanùs at St. l\ledardus, the shrine at Seligen- 
,stadt contained nothing but a little dust. Though greatly annoyed 
by this "execrable rUlllor, spread everywhere by the subtlety of the 
devil," Eginhard had douhtless con1fùrted hinlself by his supposed 
knowledge of its falsity, and he only now discovered how considerable 
a founùation there was for the scandal. There was nothing for it but 
to insist upon the return of the stolen treasures. One wonld have 
thought that the holy nlan, who had adnlitted himself to be know- 
ingly a receiver of stolen goods, would have made instant restitution 
and begged only for absolution. But Eginhard intimates that he had 
very great difficulty in getting his brother abbot to see that even resti- 
tu tion was necessary. 
Hildoin's proceedings were not of snch nature as to lead anyone to 
})lace inlplicit trust in anything he nlight say; stili less had his agent, 
priest RUBus, established n1uch clain1 to confidence; and it is not 
surprising that Eginhard should have lost no time in summoning his 
notary and Lllnison to his presence, in order that he might hear what 
they had to say about the business. They, however, at once protested 
that priest H uuus's story was a parcel of lies, and that after the relics 
left Rome no one had any opportunity of meddling with thenl. lflore- 
over, Lunison, throwing' hinlself at Eginhard's feet, confessed with 
many tears what actua]]y took place. It will be remembered that, 
after the body of St. 
Iarcellinus was abstracted from its tomb, Ratleig 


* The words are 8cl'inia sine clave, which seem to mean" having 110 key." But the circum- 
.stances forbid the idea of breaking open. 
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deposited it in the house of Deusdona, in charge of the latter's 
brother, Lunison. But Hunus, being very much disappointed that he 
could not get hold of the body of St. Tiburtius, and afraid to go back 
to his abbot empty-handed, bribed Lunison with four pieces of gold 
and five of silver to gi ve him access to the chest. This LUllison did, 
anù Runus helped hÍ1nself to as 111uch as would fill a gallon measure 
(vas sexta1'ii 1nenSl.ll'01n) of the sacred renlains. Eginharù's indigna- 
tion at the "rapine" of this "nequissinlus nebulo" is exquisitely 
droll. It would appear that the adage about the receiver being as bad 
as the thief was not current ill the ninth century. 
Let us now briefly sunl up the history of the acquisition of the 
relics. Eginhard nlakes a contract with Deusdona for the delivery of 
certain relics which the latter says he possesses. Eginhard nlakes no 
inq uiry how he came by them; otherwise, the transaction is innocent 
enough. 
Veusdona turns out to be a swindler, and has no relics. Thereupon 
Eginhard's agent, after due fasting and prayer, breaks open the tonlbs 
and helps hinlself. 
Bginhard discovers, by the self-betrayal of his brother abbot, Hi!. 
doill, that portions of his relics have been stolen and conveyed to the 
latter. With much aùo he succeeùs in getting them back. 
llildoin's agent, Runus, in dt'livering these stolen goods to hinl, at 
first declared that they were the rt'1ics of St. '.riburtius, which IIildoin 
desired hinl to obtain; but afterward in vented a story of their being 
the product of a theft, which the providential drowsiness of his conl- 
panions enabled him to perpetrate from the relics which Hildoin well 
knew were the property of h is friend. 
Lunison, on the contrary, swears that all this story is false, and that 
he himself was bribed by Runus to allow hÍ1u to steal what he pleased 
from the property confided to his own and his brother's care by their 
guest Ratleig. And the honest notary hinlself seelns to have no hesi- 
tation about lying and stealing to any extent, where the acquisition of 
relics is the object in view. 
For a parallel to these transactions one lllUSt read a police report of 
the doings of a " long firnl " or of a set of horse-conpers; yet Egin- 
hard seems to be aware of nothing, but that he has been rather badly 
used by his friend Hildoin and the" nequissinlus nebulo" Runns. 
It is not easy for a nluùern Protestant, still less for anyone who has 
the least tincture of scit.'ntific culture, whether physical or historical, 
to picture to hirnself the state of nlilld of a nlan of the ninth century, 
however cultivated, enlightened, and sincere he may have been. Ills 
deepest convictions, his Inost cherished hopes, were bound up in the 
belief of the n1Ïraculous. Life was a constant battle between saints 
and demons for the possession of the souls of men. The most super- 
stitious anlong our nlodern countrynlen turn to supernatural agencies 
only when natural causes see)n insufficient; to Egillhard and his 
friends the supernatural was the rule, and the sufficiency of natural 
causes was allowed only when there was nothing to suggest others. 
Moreover, it must be recollected that the possession of miracle-work- 
ing relics was greatly coveted, not only on high but on very l?w 
.grounds. To a man like Eginhard, the mere satisfaction of the relIg- 
IOUS sentiment was obviously a powerful attraction. But, more than 
this, the 'Possession of such a treasure was an ímmense practical ad van- 
tage. If the saints were duly flattered and worshiped, there was no 
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telling what benefits might result from their interposition on your 
behalf. For physical evils, access to the shrine was like the gran t of 
the use of a universal pill and ointment manufactory; and pilgrimages 
thereto might suffice to cleanse the performers from any amuunt of sin. 
A letter to Lupus, subsequently abbot of Ferrara. written while 
Eginhard was smarting under the grief caused by the loss of his much- 
loved wife Imma, affords a striking insight into the current view of 
the relation between the glorified saints and their worshipers. The writer 
shows that he is anyth ing bu t satisfied with the way in which he has 
been treated by the blessed martyrs whose remains he has taken such 
pains to "convey" to Seligenstadt, and to honor there as they would 
never have been honored in their Roman obscurity: 
It is an aggravation of my ,grief and a reopening of my wound, that our vows have been of no 
avail. and that the faith which we placed in the merits and intervention of the martyrs has been 
utterly disappointed. 
'Ve mayadn1Ït, then, without impeachment of Eginhard's sincerity, 
or of his honor under all ordinary circuzllstances, that when piety, self- 
interest, the glory of the Church in general, and that of the church at 
Seligenstaùt in particular, all pulled one way, even the work-a-day 
principles of morality were disregarded, and a .fm.tiori, anything like 
l)roper investigation of the reality of the alleged miracles was thrown 
to the winds. 
And if this was the condition of mind of such a nlan as Eginhard, 
what is it not legitim
te to suppose nlay have been that of Deacon 
Dellsdona, Lunison, HUllUS, and company, thieves and cheats by their 
own confession; or of the probably hysterical nun; or of the profes- 
sional bf-'ggars, for whose incapacity to walk and straighten thelTISelves 
there is no guarantee but their own? 'Vho is to rnake sure that the 
exorcist of the denlon 'Viggo was not just such anothf'r priest as 
II un us; and js it not at least possible, when Eginhard's servants 
dreanlt-'d nigh t after l1igh t in such a cnriously coinciden t fashion, that 
a careful inquirer nlight have founù they were very anxious to please 
their nlaster? ' 
Quite apart fronl deliberate and conscious fraud (which is a rarer 
thing than is often supposed), people whose nlythopæic faculty is once 
stirred are capable of saying the thing that is not, and of acting as 
they should Hot, to an extent which is hardly inlaginable by persons 
who are not so easily affected by the contagion of blind faith. There 
is no falsi ty so gross that honest men, and, still 1110re, virtuous women, 
anxious to promote a good caust>, will not lend thenlselve8 to it without 
any clear consciousness of the moral bearings of what they are doing. 
'!'he cases of miraculously effected cures of which Eginhard is ocular 
witness appear to belong to classes of disease in which malingering is 
possible or hysteria presumable. 'Vithout modern means of diagnosis, 
the nanles given t.o thenl are quite worthless. One" miracle ", how- 
ever, in which the patient was cured by the mere sight of the church 
in which the relics of the blessed martyrs lay, is an unmistakable case 
of dislocation of the lower jaw in a woman; and it is obvious that, HS 
not unfrequently happens in such accidents to weakly subjects, the jaw 
slipped suddenly back into place. perhaps in consequence of a jolt, as 
the woman rode toward the church. (Cap. v, 53).* 


* Eginhard 
peak8 with Jorty contempt of the" vana ac 811perstitiosa præsumptio" of the poor 
,:oman's companions in tryin,g to alleviate her I'ufff'rings with" herbl'l and frivoJous incant8- 
tIons." Vain enough, no doubt, but the .. mulierculæ" might have returned the epithet" super- 
stitious" with intere8t. 
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There is also a good deal said abou t a very q nestionable hlind man 
-one Albricus (Alberich ?)-who, having been cured, not of his blind- 
ness, but of another disease under which he labored, took up his 
qnarters at Se1igenstadt, and came out as a prophet, inspired by the 
arch-angel Gabriel. Eginhard intimates that his prophecies were 
fu lfilled; bn t, as he does not state exactly what they were or how they 
,vere accon1p1ished, the statement n1ust be accepted with much caution. 
It is obvious that he was not the nlan to hesitate to "ease" a prophecy 
until it fitted, if the credit of the shrine of his favorite saints could be 
increased by such a procedure. There is no inIpeachment of his honor 
in the supposition. The logIC of the nlatter is quite simple, if sonIe- 
what sophistical. The holiness of the church of the martyrs guaran- 
tees the reality of the appearance of the archangel Gabriel there, and 
what the archangel says Inust be true. Therefore, if anything seenIS 
to be wrong, that must be the nlÍstake of the transmitter; and, in 
justice to the archangel, it must be suppressed or set right. This 
sort of" reconciliation" is not unknown in quite modern tinles, ana 
among people who would be very much shocked to be compared with 
a "benighted papist" of the ninth century. 
The readers of this review are, I imagine, very largely composed of 
people who would be shocked to be regarded as anything but enlight- 
ened Protestants. It is not unlikely that those of them who have 
acconlpan ied nle th us far IHay be disposed to say: " 'VeIl, th is is an 
veryan1l1sing as a story; but what is the practical interest of it ? 
'\Ve are not likely to believe in n1Ïracles worked by the spolia of SSe 
l\Iarcellin us and Petrus, or by those of any other saints in the Ronlan 
calendal'." 
The practical interest is this: If you do not believe in these miracles, 
recounted by a witn
ss whose character and competency are firn1ly 
established, whose sincerity can not be doubted, and who appeals to 
his sovereign and other contemporaries as witnesses of the truth of 
what he says, in a document of which a 
IS. copy exists, probably dating 
within a century of the a 1 ]thor's death, why do you profess to believe 
in stories of a like character which are found in docunlents, of the 
dates and of the authorship of which nothing is certainly determined, 
and no kno\vn copies of which conle within two or three c
nturies 
of the events they record? If it be true that the four Gospels and the 
Acts were written by 
Iatthew, l\Iark, Luke, and John, all that we know 
of these persons conles to nothing in conlparison with our knowledge 
of Eginhard; and not only is there no proof that the traditional 
authors of these \vorks wrote thenl, but very strong reasons to the 
contrary nlay be alleged. If, therefore, yon refuse to believe that 
" Wiggo" was cast out of the possessed girl on Eginhard's au thori ty, 
with what justice can yon profess to believe that the legion of devils 
were cast out of the man anlong the tonlhs of the Gadarenes? And 
if, on the other hand, yon accept Eginhard's evidence, why do you 
laugh at the supposed efficacy of relics and the saint-worship of the 
moùern Romanists ? It can not be pretended, in the face of all evi- 
dence, that the Jews of the y
ar 30, or thereabout, were less imbued 
with the belief in the supernatural than were the Franks of the year 
A. D. 800. The same influences were at work in pach case, and it is 
only reasonable to suppose that the results were the sanle. If the 
evidence of Eginhard is insufficient to lead reasonable men to believe 
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in the miracles he relates, a j'ortio'ri, the evidence afforded by the 
Gospels an d the Acts n1 ust be so. * 
But it may be said that no serious critic denies the genuineness of 
the four great Pauline Epistles-Galatians, First and 
econd Corin- 
thians, and Romans-and that, in three out of these four, Paul lays 
claim to the power of working miracles.t 
Iust we suppose, there- 
fore, that the Apostle to the Gentiles has stated that which is false? 
But to how much does this so-called clainl anlount? It nlay Dlean 
n1uch or little. Paul nowhere tplls us what he did in this direction, 
and, in his sore need to justify his HSSU111ption of apostleship against 
the sneers of his enemies, it is hardly likely that, if he had any very 
striking cases to bring forward, he would have neglected evidence so 
well calculated to put thenl to shame. ' 
And, without the slightest in1peachment of Paul's veracity, we must 
further ren1enlber that his strongly marked mental characteristics, 
displayed in unnlistakable fashion in these Epistles, are anything but, 
those which would justify us in regarding hinl as a critical witness 
respecting matters of fact, or as a trustworthy intt'rpreter of their sig- 
nificance. 'Vhen a man testifies to a miracle, he not only states a 
fact, but he adds an interpretation of the fact. 'Ve nlay adrnit his 
evidence as to the former, and yet think his opinion as to the latter 
worthless. If Eginhard's calm and objective narrative of the histori- 
cal events of his time is no guarantee for the soundness of his judg- 
nlent where the supernatural is concerned, the fervid rhetoric of the 
Apostle of the Gentiles, his absolute confidence in the" inner light," 
and the extraordinary conceptions of the nature and requirements of 
logical proof which he betrays in page after page of his Epistles, 
afford still less security. 
There is a comparitive modern man who shared to the fun Paul's 
trust in the" inner light," and who, though widely different from the 
fiery evangelist of Tarsus in various obvious particulars, yet, if I am not 
mistaken, shares his deepest characteristics. I speak of George Fox, 
who separated himself fron1 the current Protestantism of England in 
the seventeenth century as Paul 
eparated hinlself fron1 the Judaism 
of the first century, at the bidding of the "inner light" - who ,vent 
through persecutions as serious as those which Paul elJumerates, who 
was beaten, stoned, cast out for dead, imprisoned nine tinles, some- 
tin1es for long periods, in perils on land and perils at Sea. George 
Fox was an even more widely traveled nlissionary, and his success in 
founding congregations, and his energy in visiting them, not nlerely 
in Great Britain and Ireland and the 'Vest India Islands, but on the 
continent of Europe and that of North Anlerica, was no less remarka- 
ble. A few years after Fox began to preach there were reckoned to 
be a thousand Friends in prison in the various jails of England; at 
his death, less than fifty years after the foundation of the sect., there 
were seventy thousand of them in the United Kingdom. The cheer- 
fulness with which these people-women as well as nlen-underwent 
nlartyrdom in this country and in the New England 
tates is one of 
the nlost renlarkable facts in the history of religion. 


* Of cour
e, there is nothing new in this argument; but it does Dot grow weaker by age. And 
the case 01 Eginhard is far more instructive than that of Augustine, because the former has so 
very frankly, thoug-h incidentally, revealed to us not only his own mental and moral habits, but. 
those of the people about him, 
t See 1 Cor, xii, 10-28; 2 Cor. vi, 12; Rom. xv, 19. 
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No one who reads the voluminous autobiographý of "Honest 
George" can doubt the n1an's utter truthfulness; and though, in his 
multitudinous letters, he but rarely rises far above the incoherent 
commonphwes of a street preacher, there can be no question of his 
power as a speaker, nor any doubt as to the dignity and attractiveness 
of his personality, or of his possession of a large an10unt of practical 
good sellse and governing faculty. 
But that George Fox had full faith in his own powers as a miracle- 
worker, the following passage of his autobiography (to which others 
n1ight be added) delnoust,rates: 
Now J\rter I WIlS set at liberty from Nottingham gaol (where I had been kept prisoner a pretty 
long tim!') I tntVeled as before, in the work of the Lord. And coming to Mansfield Woodhouse, 
there \Vas a di8tracted woman under a doctor's hand, with her hair let loose all about her ear8 ; 
and he W'-lS ab )ut to 1I--t her blood. she being first bound, and many people being about her, hoid- 
ing her hy violence; but he could get no blood from her And I desired them to unbind her and 
lei her alone; ror they could not touch the spirit in her by which she was tormented 80 they 
did unhind her, and I was moved to speak to her, and in the name of the Lord to bid her be quiet 
andstill. And 
he was so. And the Lord's power Elettled her mind amI she mendf'd; and after- 
wards received the truth and continued in it to her death, And the Lord'8 name was honoured; 
to whom the glory of all his works belon
8. Many great and wonderful thmg8 were wrought b,}' 
the heavenly power in those days. For the Lord made bare his omnipotent arm and mllnire
'ed hh
 
power to the astonishment of many; by the healing virtue when-of many have heen delivered 
from great infirmities and the devils were made subject through his name: of which particular 
instances might be given beyond what this unbelieving age is able to receive or bear. * 
It needs no long stndy of Fox's writings, however, tö arrive at the 
conviction that the distinction between subjective anù objective veri- 
ties had not the sanle place in his mind as it has in that of ordinary 
mortals. 'Vhen an ordinary person would say" I thought so and so,'
 
Of "I lnade np my nlind to do so and so," George Fox says" it was 
opened to nle," or " at the command of God I did so and so." "Then 
at the comnland of God on the ninth day of the seyenth month 1643 
[Fox being j nst nineteen] I left my relations and brake off all famil- 
iarity or friendship with young or old." " About the beginning of the 
year 1647 I was moveù of the Lord to go into Darbyshire." Fox hears 
voices and he sees visions, son1e of ,vhich he brings before the reader 
with apocalyptic power in simple and strong English, alike untutored 
and undefiled, of which, like John Bunyan, his contenlpurary, he was 
a nlaster. 
, "And one morning, as I was sitting by the fire, a great cloud came 
over me, and a ten1ptation beset me; anù I sate still. And it was 
said, All things cO'Ine by Nature. And the e]elnents and stars came 
over me; so that I was in a n1anner quite clouded with it. . . . And, 
as I sate still undpf it, and let it alone, a living hope arose in me, and 
a true voice arose in me which said, There is a living God who made 
all tlting.
. and inln1eùiately the dond and the ten1ptation vanished 
away, anù life rose over it all, and my heart was glad and I praised 
the Li ving God" (p. 13). 
If George Fox could speak as he proves in this and some other pas- 
sages he could write, his astounding influence on the contemporaries 
of Milton and of Crom wen is no mystery. But this modern repro- 
duction of the ancient prophet, with his "Thus saith the Lord," 
" This is the work of the Lord," steeped in supernatuutlism and glory- 
ing in blind faith, is the mental antipodes of the philosopher, founded 
in naturalism and a fanatic for evidence.to whonl' these affirmations 
inevitably suggest the previous qnestion': "How do you kno,v that 
the Lord saith it?" "How do you kI10w that the Lord doeth it?" 


* "A Journal or Historical Account of the Life, Travels, Sufferings, and Christian Experiences, 
etc" of George Fox," ed, i, 1694, pp. 
7, 28, 
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and who is compelled to demand that rational ground for belief with- 
out which, to the man of science, assent is merely an ilnmoral pre- 
te 11 see 
And it is this rational ground of belief which the writers of the 
Gospels, no less than Paul, and Eginhard, and Fox, so little dream of 
offering that they would regard the demand for it as a kind of blas- 
phemy. 


IX. 
AGNOSTICIS
I AND CHRISTIANITY. 


By PROF. THO
IAS II. HUXLEY. 


Nemo ergo ex me scire quærat, quod me nescire seio, nisi forte ut nescire discat,*-AuGUSTI- 
.Rus,De Civ. lJe.i, xii, 7. 
CONTROVERSY, like nlost thing-s in this world, has a good and a 
bad side. On the good side, it may be said that it stinlulates the wits, 
tends to clear the n1Ïnd, and often helps those engaged in it to get a 
better grasp of their subject than they had before; while, nlankind 
being essentially figh ting aninutls, a contest leads the public to inter- 
est thenlselves in questions to which, otherwise, they would give but 
a languid attention. On the bad side, controversy is rarely found to 
sweeten the temper, and generally tends to degenerate into an 
exchange of more or less effective sarcasms. 1\foreover, if it is long 
continued, the original and really important issues are apt to beconle 
obscured by disputes on the collateral and relatively insignificant 
questions which have cropped up in the course of the discussion. No 
doubt both of these aspects of controversy have manifested thenlselves 
in the course of the debate which has been in progress, for sonle 
months, in these pages. So far as I may have illustrated the second, 
I express repentance and desire absolution; and I shall endeavor to 
make anlends for any foregone lapses by an endeavor to exhibit only 
the better phase in these concluding remarks. 
The present discussion has arisen out of the use, which has become 
general in the last few years, of the ternlS "agnostic" and "agnosti- 
cisnl." 
The people who call thenlselves "agnostics" have been charged 
with doing so because they have not the conrage to declare thelnselves 
"infidels." It has been insinuated that they have adopted a new 
name in order to escape the unpleasantness which attaches to their 
proper denomination. To this wholly erroneons inlputation I have 
replied by showing that the term" agnostic" did, as a matter of fact, 
arise in a nlanner which negatives it; and my staten1ent has not been, 
and can not be, refuted. l\Ioreover, speaking for myself, and without 
inlpuguing the right of any other person to use the term in another 
sense, I further say that agnosticism is not l)roperly described as a 
" negative" creed, nor indeed as a creed of any kind, except in so far 
as it expresses absolute faith in the validity of a princil)le which is as 
nluch ethical as intellectual. This principle may be stated in various 


* Let no one therefore seek to know from me what I know I do not know, except in order to 
learn not to know. 
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ways, bu t they all anlount to this: rthat it is wrong for a man to say 
that he is certain of the ohjective truth of any proposition unless he 
can produce evidence which logical1y justifies that certainty. This is 
what agnosticism asserts; and, in nlY opinion, it is all that is essen tial 
to agnosticism:1 rr'hat which agnostics deny and repudiate as inlmoral 
is the contrary- doctrine, that there are propositiûns which nlen ought 
to believe, without logically satisfactory evidence; anù that reproba- 
tion ought to attach to the profession of disbelief in such inadequately 
supported })ropositions. The justification of the agnostic principle 
lies in the success which follows upon its application, whether in the 
field of natural or in that of civil history; and in the fact that, so far 
as these topics are concerned, no sane Dlan thinks of denying its 
validi ty. 
Still speaking for myself, I add that, though agnosticism is not, and 
can not be, a creed, except in so far as its general principle is con- 
cerneù; yet that the application of that principle results in the den ial 
of, or the suspension of judgnlent concerning, a nuo) bel' of propositions 
respecting which our con tenlporary ecclesiastical "gnostics" profess 
entire certain ty. And in so far as these ecclesiastical persons can he 
justified in the old-established custom (which many nowadays think 
more honored in the breach than the observance) of using opprobrious 
llames to those who differ from them, I fully admit their right to call 
DIe and those who think with DIe" infidels "; all I have ventured to 
urge is that they must Dot expect us to speak of ourselves by that 
ti tie. 
The extent of the region of the uncertain, the Dumber of the prob- 
lems the investigation of which ends in a verdict of not proven, will 
vary according to the knowledge and the intellectual habits of the 
individual agnostic. CI do not very Dluch care to speak of anything as 
unknowable. 'Vhat I am sure abou t is that there are Dlany topics 
about which I know nothing, and which, sù far as I can .see, are out 
of reach of my faculties. But whether these things are knowable by 
anyone else is exactly one of those matters which is beyond DIY 
knowledge, though I may have a tolerably strong opinion as to the 
probabilities of the case. Relatively to nlyself, I anI quite sure that 
the region of uncertainty
the nebulous country in which words play 
the part of realities-is far more extensive than I could wish. ltIate- 
rialism and iùealisru; theism and atheism; the doctrine of the soul 
and its mortality or immortality-appear in the history of philosophy 
like the shades of Scandinavian heroes, eternally slaying Olle another 
and eternally coming to life again in a metaphysical" Nifelheim." It 
is getting 011 for twenty-five centuries, at least, since mankind began 
seriously to give their minds to these topics. Generation after gener- 
ation, philosophy has been doomed to roll the stone up hill; and, just 
as all the world swore it was at the top, down it has rolled to the 
bottom again. All this is written in innumerable books; and he who 
will toil through thenl will discover that the stone is just where it was 
when the work began. flume saw this; Kant saw it; since their 
time, more and more eyes have been cleansed of the filnls which pre- 
vented them from seeing it; until now the weight and Dumber of 
those who refuse to be the prey of verbal mystification has begun to 
tell in practical life. 
It was inevitable that a conflict should arise between agnosticism 
and theology; or rather I ought to say between agnosticisll1 and 
7 
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ecclesiasticisnI. For theology, the science, is one thing; and ecclesi- 
asticisnI, the clutlupionship of a foregone conclusion * as to the truth 
of a particular form of theology, is another. 'Vith scientific theology, 
agnosticisnl has no quarrel. On the contrary, the agnostic, knowing 
too well the influence of prejudice and idio
yncrasy, even on those 
who desire most earnestly to be inIpartial, C,tll wisb for nothing more 
urgently than that the scientific theologian should not only be at per- 
fect liberty to thrash out the nIatter in his own fashion, but that he 
should, if he can, find flaws in the agnostic position, and, even if 
demonstration is not to be had, that he should put, in their full force, 
the grounds of the conclusions he thiuks probable. The scientific 
theologian admits the agnostic principle, however widely his results 
may differ frolll those reached by the majority of agnostics. 
But, as between agnosticism and ecclesiasticisnI, or, as our neigh- 
bors across the Channel call it, clericalism, there can be neither peace 
nor truce. The cleric asserts that it is nIorally wrong not to believe. 
certain propositions, whatever the result.s of a strict scientific investi- 
gation of the evidence of these }wopositiollS. He tells us that 
"religious error is, in itself, of an in1nIoral nature." t lIe declares 
that he has prejudged certain conclusions, and louks upon those who 
show cause for arrf'st of judgment as enÜssaries of Satan. It neces- 
sarily follows that, for hinI, the attainnIent of faith, not the ascertain- 
ment of truth, is the highest aim of nIental life. And, on careful 
analysis of the nature of this faith, it will too often be found to be not 
the mystic process of unity with the. divine, understood by the 
religious enthusiast-but that which the candiù simplicity of a Sunday 
scholar once defined it to be. "Faith," said this unconscious plagia-- 
rist of 
'ertullian, " is the power of saying you uelieve things whlcll 
are incredible." 
N ow I, and nHtny other agnostics, believe that faith, in thid sense, 
is an abomination; and thuugh we do not illùulge in the luxury uf 
self-righteousness so far as to call those who are not of our way uf 
thinking hard n:anIes, we do feel that the di
agreenIellt between our- 
selves and those who hold this doctrine is even Inure nIoral than intel- 
lectual. It is desirable there should be an end of any mistakes on 
this topic. If our clerical opponents were clearly aware of the real 
state of the case, there would be an end of the curious delusion, which 
often appears between the lines of their writings, that those whom 
they are so fond of calling" infidels" are people who not only ought 
to be, but in their hearts are, ashamed of themselves. It would be 
discourteous to do more than hint the antipodal opposition of this 
pleasant dream of theirs to facts. 
rrhe clerics and their lay allies comnlonly tell us that, if we refuse 
to admit that there is good ground for exprtssing definite convictions 
abou t certain topics, the bonds of human society will dissolve anù 
mankind lapse into savagery. There are several answers to this asser- 
tion. One is, that the bonds of human society were formed without, 
the aid of their theology, and in the opinion of not a few competent 
judges have been weakened rather than strengthened by a good d
al 
of it. Greek science, Greek art, the ethics of old Israel, the sOCIal 
organization of old Rorne, contrived to COll1e into being without the 
* .. Let us maintain, before we have proved, This seeming paradox is the secret of happiness.'
 
(Dr. Newman, "Tract 85," p. 85,) 
t Dr. Newman, "Essay on Development," p. 357. 
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llelp of anyone who believed in a single distinctive article of the 
sinlplest of the Christian creeds. 'The science, the art, the jurispru- 
dence, the chief political and social theories of the modern world have 
grown out of those of Greece and ROllle-not by favor of, but in the 
teeth of, the fnndanlental teachings of early Christianity, to which 
science, art. and any serious occupation with the things of this world 
were alike despicable. 
Again, al] that is best in the ethics of the 1110dern world, in so far 
as it has not grown out of Greek thought or barbarian Inanhood, is 
the direct development of the ethics of old Israel. 'rhere is no code 
of legislation, ancient or 1110dern, at once so just and so nlercifnl, so 
tender to the weak and poor, as the Jewish law; and if the Gospels 
are to be trusted, Jesus of Nazareth hinlself declared that he taught 
nothing but that which lay inlp1icitIy, or explicitly, in the religious 
and ethical system of his people. 


And the @cribe 8aid unto him, Of a truth, Teacher, thou hast well (laid that be is one: and there 
is none other but he: and to Jove him with all the heart, and with all the understanding. and with 
all the strength, and to love his neighbor as himself, is much more than all whole burnt-offermgs 
and sacrifices. (Mark xii, 32, 33.) 


Here is the briefest of sU1l1nlaries of the teaching of the prophets of 
Israel of the eighth century; does the Teacher, whose doctrine is thus 
set forth in his presence, repudiate the exposition? Nay, we are told, 
on the contrary, that J esns saw that he "answered discreetly," and 
replied, "Thou art not far from the kingdonl of God." 
So that I thin k that even if the creeds, from the so-called "Apos- 
tles'" to the so-called" Athanasian," were swept into oblivion; and 
even if the human race should arrive at the conclusion that whether a 
bishop washes a cup or leaves it unwashed, is not a nIatter of the least 
consequence, it 'vill get on very well. the causes which have led to 
the developn1en t of morality in Inankind, which have guided or 
iUlpelIed us all the way from the savage to the civilized state, will not 
cease to operate because a number of ecclesiastical hypotheses turn out 
to be baseless. And, even if the absurd notion that morality is more 
the child of speculation than of practical necessity and inherited 
instinct, had any foundation; if all the world is going to thieve, 
murder, and otherwise nliscoudnct itself as soon as it discovers that 
certain portions of ancient history are nIythical, what is the relevance 
of such arguments to anyone who holùs by the agnostic principle? 
Surely the attempt to cast out Beelzebub by the aid of Beelzebub is 
a hopeful procedure as cOInpared to that of preserving morality by the 
aid of immorality. For I suppose it is admitted that an agnostic may 
be perfectly sincere, may be cOlllpetent, and nlay have studied the 
question at issue with as much care as his clerical opponents. But, if 
the agnostic really believes what he says, the" dreadful consequence" 
argufier (consistently I admit with his own principles) virtually asks 
him to abstain from telling the truth, or to say what he believes to be 
untrue, because of the supposed injurious consequences to morality. 
"Beloved brethren, that we nIay be spotlessly moral, before all things 
let us lie," is the sum total of nlany an exhortation addressed to the 
" infiùeI." Now, as I have already pointed out, we can not oblige our 
exhorters. 'Ve leave the practical application of the con venien t 
doctrines of "reserve" and" non-natural interpretation" to those who 
invented them. 
I trust that I have now made amends for my anlbiguity, or want of 


. 
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fullness, in any previous exposition of that which I hold to be the 
essence of the agnostic doctrllle. Henceforward, I might hope to hear 
no more of the assertion that we are necessarily materialists, idealists, 
atheists, theists, or any other isis, if experience had led me to think 
that the proved falsity of a statenlent was any guarantee against its 
repetition. And those who appreciate the nature of our })osition will 
see, at once, that when ecclesiasticisnl declares that we ought to 
believe this, that, and the other, and are very wicked if we don't, it is 
impossible for us to give any answer but this: 'Ve llave not the 
slightest objection to believe anything you like, if you will give us 
good grounds for belief; but, if you can not, we nlust respectfully 
refuse, even if that refusal should wreck 11l0rality and insure our own 
damnation several tinles over. We are quite content to leave that to 
the decision of the future. The course of the past has impressed us 
wi th the firrn conviction that no good ever CODles of falsehood, and we 
feel warranted in refusing even to experiment in that direction.. 
In the course of the present discussion it has been asserted that the 
"Sermon on the l\Iount" and the "Lord's Prayer" furnish a sum- 
nlary and condf'nsed view of the essentials of the teaching of Jesus of 
Nazareth, set forth by himself. Now this supposed SUl1
1}
a of Naza- 
rene theology distinctly affirnls the existence of a spiritual world, of a 
heaven, and of a hell of fire; it teaches the fatherhooù of God and the 
malignity of the devil; it declares the snperintellding providence of 
the foriner and our need of deliverance froin the nuwhinations of the 
1atter; it affirnlS the fact of demoniac possession and the power of 
casting out devils by the faithful. Anù, fronl these premises, the 
conclusion is drawn that those agnostics who deny that there is any 
evidence of snch a character as to justify certainty, respecting the 
existeace and the nature 01 the spiritual world, con tradict the express 
declarations of Jesus. I have replied to this argunlentation by show- 
Ing that there is strong reason to doubt the historical accuracy of the 
attribution to Jesus of either the "Sernlon on th
 
Iount" or the 
"Lord's Prayer"; and, therefore, that the conclusion in question is 
not warranted, at any rate on the gronnds set forth. 
But, whether the Gospels contain trustworthy statements about this 
and other alleged historical facts or not, it is quite certain that from 
them, taken together with the other books of the New Testament, we 
may collect a pretty complete exposition of tha.t theory of the spiritual 
world which was held by both N azarenes and Christians; and which 
was undoubtedly supposed by them to be ful1y sanctioned by Jesus, 
though it is just as clear that they did not inlagine it contained 
any revelation by him of something heretofore unknown. If the 
pneunlatological doctrine which pervades the whole New Testament is 
nowhere systenuttically stated, it is everywhere assumed. The writers 
of the Gospels and of the Acts take it for granted, as a matter of 
COlnmon knowledge; and it is easy to gather from these sources a series 
of propositions, which only need arrangement to form a complete 
system. 
In this system, man is considered to be a duality formed of a 
spiritual element, the soul; and a corporeal * element, the body. 
And this duality is repeated in the universe, which consists of a 
corporeal world enlbraced and interpenetrated by a spiriual world . 
*It is by no means to be aS8umed that "
piritual ,. and" corporeal " are exact equivalents of 
" immaterial" and U material" in the minds or ancient speculators on these topics. 
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The former consists of the earth, as its principal anù central constitu- 
ent, with the subsidiary sun, planets, and stars. Above the earth is 
the air, and below it the watery abyss. 'Vhether the heaven, which 
is conceived to be above the air, and the hell in. 01' below, the 
subterranean deeps, are to be taken as corporeal or incorporeal is not 
clear. 
However this may be, the heaven and the air, the earth and the 
aby
s, are peopled by innumerable beings analogous in nature to the 
spiritual elem01lt in man, and these spirits are of two kinùs, good 
and bad, The chief of the good spirits, infinitely superior to all the 
others, and their Creator as well as the Creator of the corporeal world 
and of the bad spirits, is God. His residence is heaven, where he is 
surrounded by the ordered hosts of good spirits; his angels, or 
messengers, and the executors of his will throughout the universe. 
On the other hand, the chief of the bad spirits is Satan-the devil 
par excellence. He and his com pan y of demo ns are free to roam 
through all parts of the universe, except heaven. These bad spirits 
are far superior to man in power and subtlety, and their whole energies 
are devoted to bringing physical and moral evils upon him, and 
to thwarting, so far as their power goes, the benevolent intentions of 
the Supreme Being. In fact, the souls and bodies of men form both 
the theatre and the prize of an incessant warfare between the good and 
the evil spirits-the powers of light and the powers of darkness. By 
leading Eve astray, Satan brought sin and death upon 111ankind. As 
the gods of the heathen, the demons are the founders and Inaintainers 
of idolatry; as the "powers of the air," they afflict mankind with 
pestilence and famine; as "unclean spirits," they cause disease of 
mind and body. 
The significance of the appearance of Jesus, as the 
Iessiah or 
Christ, is the reversal of the satanic work, by putting an end tù both 
sin and death. lIe announces that the kingdom of God is at hand
 
when the "prince of this world" shall be finally "cast out" 
( John xii, 31) from the cosmos, as Jesus, during his earrlily career, 
cast 4in1 out fron1 individuals. Then will Satan and all his deviltry, 
alopg with the wicked whom they have seduced to their destruction, 
be hurled into the abyss of unquenchable fire-there to endure 
continual torture, without a hope of winning pardon frOln the 
merciful God, their Father; or of moving the glorified l\Iessiah to one 
more act of pitiful intercession; or even of interrupting, by a 
momentary sympathy with their wretchedness, the harmonious 
psalmody of their brother angels and n1en, eternally lapped in bliss 
unspeakable. 
The straitest Protestant, who refuses to adn1Ît the existence of any 
source of divine truth, except the Bible, will not deny that every 
point of the pneumatological theory here set forth has ample scriptural 
warranty: the Gospels, the Acts, the Epistles, and the Apocalypse 
assert the existence of the devil anù his demons and hell, as plainly as 
they do that of God and his angels and heaven. It is plain that the 
:!\Iessianic and the satanic conceptions of the writers of these books are 
the obverse and the reverse of the same in tel1ectual coinage. If 
we turn from Scripture to the traditions of the fathers and the 
confessions of the churches, it will appear that in this one particular, 
at any rate. time has brought about no in1portant deviation fron1 
primitive belief. From Justin onward, it may often be a fair question 
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whether God, or the devil, occupies a larger share of the attention of 
the fathers. It is the devil who instigates the Roman authorities to 
persecu te ; the gods and goddesses of paganism are devils, an d idolatry 
itself is an invention of Sa/tan; if a saint falls away from grace, it is by 
the seù uctioll of the deIllon; if a heresy arises, the devil has suggested 
it; and some of the fa.therB * go so far as to challenge the pagans to a 
sort of exorcising match, by way of testing the truth of Uhristianity. 
1\-Iediæval ChristIanity is at one with patristic, on this head. The 
masses, the clergy, the theologians, anù the philosophers alike, live 
and move anù have their being in a world full of demons, in which 
sorcery and possession are every-day occurrences. N or did the 
Reforluation nJake any difference. 'Vhatever else Luther assailed, 
he left the traditional demonology untouched; nor could anyone have 
en tertained a mure hearty and unconlpromising belief in the devil, 
than he and, at a later period, the Calvinistic fanatics of New 
:hngland did. 
"'inally, in these last years of the nineteenth century, 
the denlonological hypotheses of the first century are, explicitly 
or inlplicitly, held nnd occasionally acted upon, by the inlmense 
Iuajority of Christians of all conft'ssions. 
Unly here and t here has the progress of scientific thought, outside 
the ecclesiHstical world, so far affected Christians that they and their 
teachers fight shy of the deulonology of their creed. They are fain to 
conceal their real disbelief in one half of Christian doctrine by 
judicious silence about it; or by flight to those refuges for the logically 
destitute, accoulnlodation or a]}egory. But the faithful who fly to 
allegory in order to escape absurùity resenlble nothing so much as the 
sheep in the fable who-to save their lives-jumped into the pit. 
The ,t1legory pit is too commodious, is ready to swallow up so much 
more than one wants to put into it. If the story of the temptation is 
an allegory; if the early recognition of Jesus as the Son of God by the 
demon is an allegory: if the plain declaration of the writer of the first 
Epis' 1f
 of John (iii, 8), "To this end was the Son of God manifested 
that he migh t destroy the works of the devil," is allegorical, then the 
Pauline version of tbe fall may be a]JegorIcal, and still more the words 
of consecration of the Eucharist, or the promise of the second coming; 
in fact, there is not a dognla of ecclesiastical Christianity the 
scriptural basis of which may not be whittled away by a similar 
prucess. 
As to accommodation, let any honest man who can read the New 
Testanlent ask himEelf whether Jesus and his ÌJnmediate friends and 
disciples can be dishonored more grossly than by the supposition that 
they said aHd did that which is a.ttributed to them; while, in reality, 
they disbelieved in Satan alld his demons, in possession and in 
exorcisnl Pt 
An eminent theologian has justly observed that we have no right to 
look at the propositions of the Christian faith with one eye open and 
the other shut. (" Tract 85," p. 29.) It really is not pernlissible 
to see with one eye, that Jesus is affirmed to declare the personality 
and the fatherhood of God, his loving providence, and his accessibility 
* Tertn11ian (" Apolog. adv. .Gentes," cap, xxiii) tlms. cþalleng-es the .Ro
an authoritie
: let 
them bring a p088t'
sed person mto the prc!ence of a Chrlstum before .th
1T trIbunal; an
, ,If the 
demon does not confess himself to be such, on the orùer of the ChrIstIan, let the ChrIstIan be 
executed out of hand. 
t See the expression of orthodox opinion upon the" accommodation" 8ubterfuge, already cited
 
p. 12. 
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to prayer, and to shut the other to the no less definite teaching 
ascribed to Jesus in regard to the personality and the misanthropy of 
the devil, his 11lalignan t watchfulness, and his subjection to exorcistic 
formu]æ and rites. Jesus is made to say that the devil "was a 
murderer fronl the beginning" (John viii, 44) by the same authority 
as that upon which we depend for his asserted declaration that" God 
is a spirit" (John iv, 24). 
T
 those who adn1Ït the authority of the famous Vincentian dictum 
that the doctrine which has been held ., al ways, everywhere, and by all " 
is to be received as authoritative, the demonology must l>ossess a 
higher sanction than any othér Christian dogma, except, }'erhaps, 
those of the resurrection and of the Messiahship of Jesus; for it would 
be difficult to name any other points of doctrine on which the 
Nazarene does not differ from the Christian, and the different historical 
stages and contemporary subdivisions of Christianity frol11 one 
,another. And, if the demonology is accepted, there can be no reason 
for rejecting all those n1Ïracles in which demons play a part. The 
Gadarene story fits into the general scheme of Christianity, and the 
evidence for ., Legion " a
d their doings is just as good as any other in 
the New Testament for the doctrine which the story iIJustrates. 
It was with the purpose of bringing this great fact into prominence, 
of getting people to open both their eyes when they look at 
ecclesiasticisrn, that I devoted so much space to that miraculous story 
which happens to be one of the best types of its class. And I could not 
wish for a better justification of the course I have adopted than the 
fact that my heroically consistent adversary has declared his inlplicit 
bt'lief in the Gadarene story and (by necessary consequence) in 
the Uhristian denlonology as a whole. It must be obvious, by this 
time, that, if the aCCOUll t of the spiritual world given in the New 
Testament, professedly on the authority of Jesus
 is true, then 
the demonologicrtl half of that account must be just as true as the 
other half. A,lld, therefore, those who question the demonology, or 
try to explain it away, deny the truth of what Jesus said, and are, in 
ecclesiastical terminology, " infidels" just as much as those who deny 
the spil'ituali t.Y of God. This is as plain as anything can well be, and 
the dilemma. for my opponent was either to assert that the Gadarene 
pig-bedevilment actually occurred, or to write himself down an 
., intìdèl." As was to be exppcted. he chose the former alternative; and 
I may express my great satisfaction at finding that there is one spot of 
common ground on which both he and I stand. So far as I can judge, 
we are agreed to state one of the broad issues between the conseq llences 
of agnostic principles (as I draw them), and the consequences of 
ecclesiastical dogmatis111 (as he accepts it), as follows: 
Ecclesiasticism says: The demonology of the Gospels is an essential 
part of that account of 1hat spiritual world, the truth of which it 
declares to be certified by Jesus. 
Agnosticism (me .Judice) says: There is no good evidence of the 
existence of a demonic spiritual world, and much reason for doubting 
it. 
Hereupon the ecclesiastic nlay observe : Your doubt means that 
you disbelieve Jesus; therefore you are an ,. intidel" instead of an 
"agnostic." To which the agnostic may reply: No; for two reasons: 
-first, because your evidence that Jesus said what you say he said is 
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worth very Jittle; and, secondly, because a man may be an agnostic 
in the sellse of adn1itting he has no positive knowledge; and yet con- 
sider that he has Inore or less probable ground for accepting any given 
hypothesis abuut the spiritual world, Just as a nlan may frankly 
declare that he has no means of knowing whether the planets gener- 
ally are inhabited or not, and yet may think one of the two possible 
hypotheses more likely than the other, so he may adn1it that he has 
no means of knowing anything about the spiritual world, and yet 
may think one or other of the current views on the subject, to some 
extent, probable. 
'1'he second answer is so obviously valid that it needs no discussion. 
I draw attention to it simply in justice to those agnostics, who may 
attach greater value than I do to any sort of pneulnatological specu- 
lations, and not because I wish to escape the responsibility of declar- 
ing that, whether Jesus sanctioned the demonological part of Uhris- 
tianity or not, I unhesitatingly reject it. The first answer, on the 
other hand, Opf'llS up the whole question of the clairn of the biblical 
and other sources, from which hypotheses concerning the spiritual 
world are derived, to be regarded as unimpeachable historical evidence 
as to matters of fact. 
Now, in respect of the trustworthiness of the Gospel narratives, I 
was anxious to get rid of the comnlon assumption that the determina- 
tion of the authorship and of the dates of these works is a matter of 
fundamental importance. That assumption is based upon the notion 
that what contemporary witnesses say must be true, or, at least, has 
al ways a prÙlla facie claim to be so regarded; so that if the writers of 
any of the Gospels were contemporaries of the events (and still more 
if they were in the position of eye-witnesses) the miracles they narrate 
must be historically true, and, consequently, the delnonology which 
they involve must be accepte
. But the story of the" 'rranslation of 
the blf'ssed Martyrs 
Iarcellinus and Petrus," anù the other considera- 
tions (to which endless additions might have been made from the 
fathers and the mediæval writers) set forth in this review for 
Iarch 
last, yield, in n1Y judgment, satisfactory proof that, where the miracu- 
lous is concerned, neither considerable intellectual ability, nor 
undoubted honesty, nor knowledge of the world, nor proved fai thful- 
ness as civil historians, nor profound piety, on the part of eye-wit- 
nesses and contemporaries, affords ani guarantee of the objective 
truth of their statements, when we know that a firn1 belief in the 
miraculous was ingrained in their minds, and was the pre-supposition 
of their observations and reasonings. 
Therefore, although it be, as I believe, den10nstrable that we have 
no real knowledge of the authorship, or of the date of composition of 
the Gospels, as they have come down to ns, and that nothil1g better 
than more or less probable guesses car) be arrived at on that subject, 
I have not cared to expend any space on the question. It will be 
admitted, I suppose, that the authors of the works attributed to l\Iat- 
thew, 
lark, Luke, and John, whoever they nlay be, are personages 
whose capacity and judgment in the narration of ordinary events are 
not quite so well certified as those of Eginhard; and we have 
e
n 
what the value of Eginhard's evidence is when the miraculous IS In 
question. 
I have been careful to explain that the arguments which I have 
used in the course of this discussion fi,re not new; that they are his- 
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torical, and have nothing to do with what is commonly called science; 
and that they are all, to the best of DIY belief, to be found in the works 
of theologians of repu tee 
The position which I have taken up, that the evidence in favor of 
such miracles as those recorded by .Eginhard, and consequently of 
mediæn11 demonology, is quite as good as that in favor of such n1Îra- 
cles as the Gadu.rene, and consequently of Nazarene demonology, is 
none of my discovery. Its strength was, wittingly or unwittingly, 
suggested a century anù a half ago by u. theological scholar of emi- 
nence; and it has been, if not exactly occupied, yet so fortified with 
bastions and redoubts by a living ecclesiastical Vauban, that, in nlY 
judgment, it has been renùered impregnable. In the early part of the 
last century, the ecclesiastical mind in this country was much exer- 
cised by the question, not exactly of miracles, the occnrrence of which 
in biblical tÌlnes was axion1atic, but by the problem, \Yhen did mira- 
cles cease? Anglican divines were quite sure that no miraclfls had 
happened in their day, nor for some tirne past; they were equally sure 
that they happened sixteen or seventeen centuries earHer. And it 
was a vital question for them to determine at what point of time, 
between this terminus a quo and that terlnÙ
us ad queul, n1Ïracles. 
came to an end. 
'fhe Anglicans anJ the ROlllanists agreed in the assún1ption that 
the possession of the gift of luiracle-working was prirna facie evidence 
of the soundness of the fmth of the miracle-workers. The supposition 
that miraculuus powers might be wielded by heretics (though it Inight 
be supported by high authority) led to consequences too frightful to 
be entertained by people who were busied in building their dogll1atic 
l1011se on the sands of early ch urch history. If, as the Romanists 
lllain tained, an un broken series of genuine miracles adorned the 
recol"ds of their Church, throughout the whole of its existence, no 
Anglican could lightly venture to accuse them of doctrinal corruption. 
Hence, the Anglicans, who indulged in such accusations, were bound 
to prove the modern, the mediæval Roman, and the Jater patristic 
miracles false; and to shut off the wonder-working power fron1 the 
Church at the exact point of time when Anglican doctrine ceased and 
Roman doctrine began. With u. little adjustment-a squeeze here aud 
a pull there-the Christianity of the first three or four centuries 
migh t be rnade to fit, or seem to fit, pretty well in to the Anglican 
scheme. So the miracles, from Justin, say, to Jerome, might be rec- 
ognized; while. in later times, the Church having become ,; corrupt" 
-that is to say, having pursued one and the sarne line of developnlent 
further than was pleasing to Anglicans-its alleged miracles 111USt 
needs be shams and in1postures. 
Under these circumstances, it may be imagined that the establish- 
ment of a scientific frontier, between the earlier realm of supposed 
fact and the later of asserted delusion, had its difficuties; and torrents 
of theological special pleading about the subject flowed from clerical 
pens; un til that learned and acute Anglican divine, Conyers :r.Iiddle- 
ton, in his" Free Inquiry," tore the sophistical web they had labori- 
ously woven to pieces, and denlonstrated that the miracle.s of the- 
patristic age, early and late, must stand or faU together, inasmuch as 
the evidence for the later is just as good as the evidence for the ear- 
lier wonders. If the one set are certified by con temporaneous wit- 
nesses of high repute, so are the other; and, in point of probability, 
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there is not a pin to choose between the two. That is the solid and 
irrefragable result of 
lidùleton's contribution to the subject. But 
the Free Inquirer's frf'edonl had its limits; and he draws a sharp line 
of demarkation between the patristic and the New Tesbl,n1ent miracles 
-on the }Hofessed grounù that the accounts of the latter, being 
iuspirèu, are out of the reach of criticism. 
A century later, the q nestion was taken up by another divine, :r.Iid- 
dletoll's equal in learning and acuteness, and far his superior in subtlety 
and dialectic skill; who, though an Anglican, scorned the IHtnle of 
Protestant; and, while yet a Churchnutn, nlade it his business to 
})arade, with infinite skill, the utter hollowness of the argurnen ts of 
those of his brother Chl1rchnlen who dreamed that they could be both 
A Ilglicans and Protestants. The argument of the ., Essay on the 
l\Iiracles recorded in the Ecclesiastical IIistory of the Early Ages," * 
by the present Roman cardinal, but then Anglican doctor, John 
IIellry :K ewman, is compendiously stated by hilnself in the following 
})assage : 
If the miracles of church history can not be defended by the arguments of Lcslie, Lyttleton. 
Paley, or Vougbts, how many of the :::ìcripture miracle8 satisfy their conditiolls? (p. CVÜ), 
And, although the answer is not given in so many words, little doubt 
js left 011 the nlilld of the reader that in the nÚnd of the writer it is : 
None. In fact, this conclusion is one which can not be resisted, if 
the argument in favor of the ::5cripture miracles is based upon that 
which laYlnen, whether lawyers, or men of science, or historialls, or 
ordinary nlen of affairs call evidence. But there is sonlething really 
impressive in the magnificent conten1pt with which, at tin1es, Dr. 
Newnlan sweeps aside alike those who offer and those who denland 
such evidence. 
Some infidel authors advise us to aCCE'pt no miracles which would not have a verdict in their 
favor in a ('ourt of justice; that i
, they employ against :::ìcripture a weapon which Protestants 
would confine to aW1Ck8 upon the Church, as if moral and religious questiolls required legal 
proofs, and evidel1ce were the test of truth t (p. cvii). 
" As if eviùence were the test of truth" I-although the truth in ques- 
tion is the occurrence or non-occurrence of certain phenonlena at a 
certain tin1e and in a certain place. This sudùen revelation of the 
great gulf fixed between the eccleisastical and the scien tific mind is 
enough to take away the breath of allY one unfanIiliar with the cleri- 
cal organon. As if
 one nlay retort, the assumptIon that miracles may, 
or have, served a moral or a religious end in any way alters the fact 
that they profess to be historit'al events, things that actually hap- 
p
ned; anù, as such, nlust needs be exactly those su bjects about 
which evidence is appropriate and legal proofs (which are such n1erely 
because they afford adequate evidence) nlay be justly demanded. The 
Gadarene miracle either happened, or it did not. 'Vhether the Gada- 
rene " question }, is moral or religious, or not, has nothing to do with 
the fact that it is a purely historical question whether the demons 
said what they are declared to have said, and the devil-possessed pigs 
did or did not rush over the cliffs of the Lake of Gennesareth on a 
certain day of a certain year, after A. D. 26 and before A. D. 36; for, 
vague and uncertain as New Testament chronology is, I suppose it 


* I qnote the fir!;jt edition (1843). A second edition appeared in 18;0, Tract 85 of the" Tracts 
for the Times" I'Ihould be read with this" Essay," If I WE're called upon to compile a primer of 
.. infidelity." [ think I should save mYflelf trouble by making a selectIon from these works, and 
from the" Essay on Development" by the same author. 
t Yet, when it Emits his purpose, as in the introductiol1 to the" Essay on Development:' Dr. 
Newman can demand etrict evidence in religious questions as 8harply as any" infidel author"; 
and he can even prufess to yield to its force (" E
says on l\Iiracle
," 1870, note, p. (91), 
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may be assnn1ed that the event in question, if it happened at all, took 
place during the procuratorship of Pilate. If that is not the matter 
about which eviùence ought to be required, and not only legal but 
strict scientific proof demanded by sane men who are asked to believe 
the story-what is? Is a reasonable being to be seriously asked to 
credit statenlents which, to put the case gentJy, are not exactly proba- 
ble, and on the acceptance or rejection of which his whole view of 
life may depend, without asking for as much" legal" proof as would 
send an alleged pickpocket to jail, or as would suffice to prove the 
validity of a disputed win? 
" Infiùel authors" (if, as I am as
ured. I n1ay answer for them) win 
decline to waste tin1e on n1ere darkenillgs of COll nsel of this sort; bu t 
to those Anglicans who accept his premises, Dr. Newman is a truly for- 
midable antagonist. What, indeed, are they to reply when he puts 
the very pertinent qupstion: 
U whether persons who, not merely que8tion, but prejudge the ecc1e8iastical miracles on the 

round of their want of rel"t>mblance, whatever tbat he, to th08e contained in Script.ure-as if the 
Almighty conld not do in the Chri8tian church what he had not already done at the time of its 
foundation, or under the Mosaic covenant-whether such reasoners are not Biding with the 
8keptic, ., 
and 
" whether it is Iwt a happy inconsistency by which they continue to believe the Scriptures while 
they reject the Church" * (p, Wi), 
.L4.gaiu, I invite Anglican orthodoxy to consider this passage: 
the narrative of the comhats of St. Antony with, evil Eipirits is a ðevelopment rather than a con- 
tradiction of revelation, viz" of such texts as 8peak of SatRn being ca!'lt ont hy prdyer and fasting. 
To he shocked, then, at the miracles of ecclesia!'ltical history, or to ridicule them for tIwir strange- 
nl'
s, is no part of a scriptural philosophy (p. liii-liv), 
Further on, Dr. N ewmau declares that it has been adnlitted 
that a distinct line CRn be drawn in point of character and circumstance between the miracles of 

cl'Ípture and of church history; but this is by no means tbe Cll
e (p, Iv). . . . 
pecimens are not 
wanting in the history of the Church of miracles as awful in their character awl aø momentous in 
their effects as those which are recorded in Scripture Tbe fire inrerruptmg the rebuilding of the 
Jew18h Temple, aud the death of Ariu., are instances in er.cle8ia8tical lli
tury uf 8uch flolemn 
events. On the other hand, difficult instances in the Scripture history are such as the81
: the ser- 
pent in Eden, the ark, Jacoh's vision for the multiplicatiou of his cattle. the speaking of Balaam's 
ass. the axe swimming at Elisha"s word, the nl1racle on the swine, and various instances of prayers 
()r prophecies, in wbich, as in that of Noah'/:! ble
8ing and curse, words wtJkh seem the result of 
private feeling are expressly or virtually a
cribed to a diviLle suggt:stion (p, Ivi), 
Who is to gainsay our ecclesiastical authority here? " Infidel 
authors" might be accused of a wish to ridicule the Scripture miracles 
by putting them on a level with the renlarkable story about the fire 
which stopped the rebuilding of the Tenlple, or that about the death 
of Ari us- but DI:'. N eWl1Utll is above suspicion. 'rhe pity is that his 
Est of what he delicately ternlS "difficult" instances is so short. 
'Vhy olnit the 111annfactnre of Eve out of Adaln's rib, on the strict 
historical accuracy of which the chief argnn1ent of the defenders of an 
iniquitous portion of onr present luarriage law depends? 'Yhy leave 
out the account of the" Bene Elohinl" and their gallantrIes, 011 
which a large part of the worst practices of the mediæval inquisitors 
into witchcraft was based? 'Vhy forget the angel who wrestled with 
Jacob, and, as the account suggests, somewhat overstepped the bounds 
of fair play at the end of the struggle? 
urely we nlust agree with 
Dr. Newman that, if all these can1els have gone down, it savors of 
affectation to strain at such gnats as the suùden ailnlent of Arius in 
t he 111idst of his deadly, if prayerful. t enpmies; and the fiery explo - 
* Compare" Tmct 85:' p, 110: .. I am persuaded that were men but consÍlõ1tent who oppofòle the 
Church docu"iues as being ulJtscriptural, th
y would vil1dieate the Jews tor rejecting the gospel." 
t According to Dr. Newman, .. This prayer [that of Bi!'lhop Alexander, who begged God to 
'take Arius away'] itl 8aiù to have b

n offered about 3 p, 11-1, on the Saturday; th&t 
Ilme ('vening 
Arius was in the great square of Con8tantine, when he was suddenly seized with indisposition" 
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sion which stopped the Julian building operations. Though the- 
'words of the" Conclusion" ùf the" Essay on 
liracles" nlay, perhaps, 
be quoted against me, I 111ay express my satisfaction at finding nlyself 
in substantial accordance with a theologian above all suspicion of 
heterodoxy. With all my heart, I can declare my belief that there is 
just as good reason for believing in the miraculous slaying of the n1an 
who fell short of the Athanasian power of affirming contradictories, 
with respect to the nature of the Godhead, as there is for believing in 
the stories of the serpent and the ark told in Genesis, the speaking of 
Balaanl's ass in Numbers, or the floating of the axe, at Elisha's order, 
in the second book of Kings. 
It is one of the peculiarities of a really sound argument that it is. 
susceptible of the fullest developnlent; and that it sometimes leads to 
conclusions unexpected by those ,vho enlploy it. To 111Y mind it is 
impossible to refuse to follow Dr. Newman when he extends his rea- 
soning from the miracles of the patristic and mediæval ages backward 
in till1e as far as luiracJes are recorded. But, if the rules of logic are 
valid, I feel c0111pelled to extend the argumen t forwarù to the al1eged 
Roman n1Ïracles of the present day, which Dr. Kewman might not 
have admitted, but which Cardinal Newman may hardly reject. 
Beyond question, there is as good, or perhaps better, evidence for the 
miracles worked by our Lady of Lourdes, as there is for the floating 
of Elisha's axe or the speaking of Halaalu's ass. But we must go still 
further; there is a modern system of thaun1aturgy and de1110nology 
which is j lIst as wdl certified as the ancient.* V eracious, excellent
 
sonletilnes learned and acnte persons, even philosophers of no mean 
preten tion, testify to the "levitation" of bodies much heavier than 
Elisha's axe; to the existence of "spirits" who, to the nlere tactile 
sense, have been indistinguishable froln fl 'sh and blood, and occasion- 
ally have wrestled with all the vigor of JacuL/s opponent; yet, further, 
to the speech, in the language of raps, of spiritual beings, whose dis- 
courses, in point of coherence and value, are far inferior to that of 
Balaam's humble but sagacious steed. I have not the s111allest doubt 
that, if these were persecuting tinies, there is nlany a worthy" spirit- 
ualist" who would cheerfully go to the stake in snpport of his pueu- 
nlatological faith, and furlllsh evidpnce, after Paley's own heart, in 
proof of the truth of his doctrines. Not a few n10dern divines, doubt- 
Jess struck by the possibility of refusing the spiritual evidence, if the 
ecclesiastical evidence is accepted, and deprived of a,ny a priori objec- 


(p. clxx:), The U infidel .. Gihbon 
eem8 to have dared to sugge!';t that" an option between poi80n 
aud miracle" is prclòcuted by thi8 case: and it must be admitted. that if the bishop had been 
within reach of a modern police magi!ò'trate, things might have gone hardly with him, Modern 
h infidels," p08ec
8ed ot" a 8light knowledge of chemistry, are not unlikely, with no ICf;s audacity, 
to !Suggest an ., option between fire-damp and miracle" in seeking for the cau:oe of the fiery out- 
burs t at J eru
d.lem, 
* A writer in a flpirituali8t journal takes me roundly to task for venturing to doubt the histo
ical 
and hteral truth of the Uaoarene story, The fOllowing pas8Rge in his letter il:! worth quotatl
m: 
.. Now to the materialistic and scientific miud. to the uninitiated in spiritual veritiet!. certaInly 
this !:Story of the Gadarene or Gergescne swine prcsents in
ur!llountable difficultie
; it seems. gro- 
te8que and nonsensicùl. To the experienced, trained, and cultivated Spiritualist this miracle IS, as 
I am prepared to show, one of the most instructive, the most profoundly nseful, and the most 
beneficent which Je8u8 t'vcr wrought in the whole conrse of hi", pilgrimage of redemption on 
earth." JUl'ot so. And the tin
t page of this 
ame journal prescnt5 the following advertisement, 
among others of the same kidney: 
"To 'WEALTHY SPIRITUALT!"1TS.-A lady medium of tried power wi8hes to meet with an elderly 
gentleman \\ho would be willing to give her a comfortable home and maintenance in excbaD
e fo
 
her 8piritualistic servicel-l, us her guid p 8 cúnsider her health is too delicate tor public 
ittiDgs ; 
London prl'ferr ed,-Addre1'i '
IRry.' office of . Light.' ., 
Are we going back to the days of tile Judge
,- when wealthy 
ncah set up his private ephod
 
teraphim, aud I.evitc ? 
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tion by their imrJicit belief in Christian demonology, show themselves 
ready to take poor Sludge seriously, and to believe that he is possessed 
by othpr devils than those of need, greed, and vainglory. 
Under these circunlstances, it was to be expected, though it is none 
the less interesting to nute the fact, that the arguments of the latest 
school of " spiritualists" present a wonderful fanÚly likeness to those 
which adorn the subtle disquisitions of the advocate of ecclesiastical 
nliracles of forty years ago. It is unfortunate for the" spiritualists" 
that, over and over again, celebrated and trusted nledia, who really, in 
sonle respects, call to mind the J\iontanist * and gnostic seers of the 
second century, are either proved in courts of law to be fraudulent 
itnpostors; or, in sheer weariness, as it would seem, of the honest 
dupes who swear by theIn, spontaneously confess their lon
-continl
ed 
iniq uities, as the Fox women did the other day in N ew York. t But 
whenever a catastrophe of this kind takes place, the believers are 
nowise dislnayed by it, They freely adnlit that not only the rnedia, 
but the spirits whonl they S111nnl0n, are saùly apt to lo
e sight of the 
eleUlentary principles of right and wrong; and they triunlphantly 
ask: How does the occurrence of occasional imposturt>s disprove the 
genuine manifestations (that is to say, all those which have not yet 
been proved to be inlpostures or delusions)? And, in this, they 
unconsciously plagiarize fronl the churchman, who just as freely 
adluits that Inany ecclesiastical nliracles Iuay have been forged; and 
asks, with the same calm conternpt, not only of legal proofs, but of 
common-sense probability, 'Vhy does it follow that none are to be 
supposed genuine? I must say, however, that the spiritualists, so far 
as I know, do not venture to outrage right reason so boldly as the 
ecclesiastics. They do not sneer at " evidence"; nor repudiate the 
requirement of legal proofs. In fact, there can be no doubt that the 
spiritualists produce better evidence for their luanifestations than can 
be shown either for the 11liraculous death of Arius, or for the inven- 
tion of the cross.! 
Froln the" levitation" of the axe at one end of a period of near 
three thousand years to the" levitation" of Sludge & Co. at the other 
end, there is a complete continuity of the miraculous with every gra- 
dation from the childish to the stupendous, fronl the gratification 
of a caprice to the illustration of sublime truth. There is no drawing 
a line in the series that might be set out of plausib]y attested cases of 
spiritual intervention. If one is true, aIlluay be true; if one is false, 
all nlay be false. 
This is to IUY mind, the inevitable result of that method of reason 
iug which is applied to the confutation of Protestantism, with so 
much success, by one of the acutest and subtlest disputants who have 


* Consider Tertullian's h sister" C' hodie apud nos "), who conversed with angels, saw and 
beard mysteries, knew men's thought!!!. and prescribed medicine for their bodies (,. De Anima," 
cap. 9), Tertullian tells us that thi8 woman Raw the soul as corporeal, and described its color and 
shape, fJ'he .. infidel" will probably be unable to refrain from insulting the memory of the 
ecstatic saint by the remark that Tertullian's known view
 about the corporeality of the soul may 
have had something to do with the remarkable perceptive powers of the Montanist medium, in 
whose revelations of the spiritual world he took such profound interest. 
t See the New York" 'Vorld "for Sunday, October 21, 1888; and the" Report of the Seybert 
Commission," Philadelphia, 1887. 
t Dr, Newman's observfltion that the miraculous multiplication of the pieces of the true cross 
(with which" the whole world is filled." according to Cyril of Jerusalem; and of which some say 
there are enough extant to build a man-of-war) is no more wonderFul than that of the loaves and 
fishes, is one that I do not see my way to contradict, See" Essay on Miracles," second edition, 
p,163. 
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ever championed ecclesiasticism-and one can not put his clainls to' 
acuteness and subtlety higher. 
. . . the Christianity of history it' not Protestantism, If ever there were a sate truth it is 
this, . . . .. To be deep in hi8tory is to cease to be a Protestant," * 
I have not a shadow of doubt that these anti-Protestant epigrams 
are profoundly true. But I have a
 little that, in the same sense, the 
" Christianity of history is not" Romanism; and that to be deeper in 
history is to cease to be a Romanist. ,!'he reasons which conlpel IllY 
doubts about the compatibility of the Roman doctrine, or any other 
form of Qatholicism, with history, arise out of exactly the saUle line 
of argument as that adopted by Dr. Newman iu the famous essay 
which I have just cited. If, with one hand, Dr. Newman has 
destroyed Protestantism, he has annihilated Ronlanism with the 
other; and the total result of his anlbidextral efforts is to shake 
Christianity to its foundations. Nor was anyone better aware that 
this must be the inevitable result of his argurnents-if the worlù 
should refuse to accept Roman doctrines and Hunlan Illiracles-than 
the .writer of " Tract 85." 
Dr. Newman made his choice and passed over to the Roman 
Church half a centurvago. Some of those who were essentialJv in 
harmony with his views preceded, and Illany followed him. "'But 
many remained; and, as the quondam Puseyite and present Ritual- 
istic party, they are continuing that work of sa})ping and rnining the 
Protestantism of the Anglican Church which he alId his friends so 
ably commenced. At the present time they have no little cJaim to be 
considered victorious all along the line. I anI old enough to recollect 
the small beginnings of the Tractarian party; and I anI amazed when 
I consider the prest-'nt position of their heirs. Their little leaven has 
leavened, if not the whole, yet a very large, lump of the Anglican 
Church; which is now pretty much of a preparatory school for 
Papistry. So that it really behooves Englishnlen (who, as I have 
been informed by high authority, are an, legally, members of the state 
Church, if they profess to belong to no other sect) to wake up to what 
that powerful organization is about, and whither it is tending. On 
this point, the .writings of Dr. Newnlan, while he still renlaineù 
within the Anglican fold, are a vast store of the best and the most 
au thoritative infornlation. IIis doctrines on ecclesiastical nliracles 
and on development are the corner-stones of the Tractariall fabric. 
He believed that his arguments led either Romewàrd, or to what 
ecclesiastics call "infidelity," and I call agnosticism. I believe that 
he was quite right in this conviction; but while he chooses the one 
alternative, I choose the other; as he rejects Protestantism on the 
ground of its incompatibility with history, so, a fortiori, I conceive that 
ROlnanisrll ought to be rejected, and that an impartial consideration 
of the evidence must refuse the authority of Jesus to anything more 
than the Nazarenism of James and Peter and John. Aud let it not 
be supposed that this is a mere" infidel" perversion of the facts. No 
one has more openly and clearly adrnitted the possibility that they 
may be fairly interpreted in this way than Dr. Newman. If, he says, 
these are texts which seem to show that Jesus contemplated the evan- 
gelization of the heathen: 


* h An Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine," by J. H. Newman, D, D" pp, 7 and 8. 
(1878,) 
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. . . Did. not the apostles hear onr Lord 11 and what wa<J their impression from what they heard? 
is it not certuin that the apostles did not gather this truth from his teaching? (" Tract 85," þ, fia,) 
Ht' said, .. Preach the go
pel to evcry creature," These words need have on1y meant "Bring 
all men to Chri8tianity throu!!h Judaism." Make them Jews, that they may enjoy Christ's priv- 
ileges which arc Jodged in Judaisln ; tpuch them those rites and cpremoniel:'\, circumcision and tbe 
Hke, which hithel'to have been dead ordinances, and now are living; and 80 the apostles seem to 
have understood them (Ibid., p. 65). 
So far as Nazarenisnl differentiated itself from contemporary ortho- 
dox J ndaism, it seenlS to have tended toward a revival of the ethical 
and religions spirit of the prophetic age, accompanied by the beHef in 
Jesus as the l\Iessiah, and by various accretions which had grown 
round J udaislu su 
'sequently to the exile. To these belong the doc- 
trines of the resurrt-'ction, of the last j udgmell t of heaven and hell; of 
the hierarchy of good angeh; of Satan and the hierarchy of evil spirits.. 
And there is very strong ground for believing that all these doctrines, 
ùt least in the shapes in which they were held by the post-exilic Jews, 
were deri,-ed fronl Persian and Babylonian * sources, and are essen- 
tially of heathen origin. 
How far Jesus positively sanctioned all these inc1rainings of circum- 
jacent paganism into Judaism; how far anyone has a right to say 
that the refusal to accept one or ot her of these doctrines as ascert ainetl 
verities conles to the same thing as con tradicting Jesus, it appears to 
me not easy to say. Bn tit is hardly less difficult to conceive that he 
couIll have distinctly negatived any of thenl; and, nlore especially, 
that demonology which has been accepted by the l;hristian ch urches 
in every age and under all their mutual antagonisms. But, I 
repeat my conviction that, whether Jesus sanctioned the demonology 
of his tÏ1ue anti IHttion or not, it is doonled. The future of Chris- 
tianity as a dogmatic system and apart frolH the old Israelitish ethics- 
which it has appropriated and de
eloped, lies in the answer which 
mankind will eventually give to the question whether they are pre- 
pared to belieye such stories as the Gadarene and the pnelullatological 
hypotheses which go with it, or not. '
Iy belief is they will decline to 
do anything of the sort, whenever and wherever their minds have 
been disciplined by science. And that discipline must and will at 
once follow and lead the footsteps of ad vancing civilization. 
'fhe preceding pages were written before I became acquainted with 
the contents of the 
Iay nunlber of this review, wherein I discover 
many things which are decidedly not to my advantage. It would 
appear that "evasion" is nlY chief resource "incapacity for strict 
srgument" and" rottenness of ratiocination" my l11ain mental char- 
acteristics, and that it is " barely credible" that a statement which I 
profess to make of lllY own knowledge is true. All which things I 
notice, merely to illustrate the great truth, forced on me by long 
experience, that it is only from those who enjoy the blessing of a firm 
hold of the Christian faith that such Dlanifestations of meekness, 
patience, and charity are to be expected. . 
I had imagined that no one who had read my preceding papers 
could entertain a doubt as to nlY position in respect of the main issue 
as it has been stated and restated by nIY opponent: 
an ag-nosticism which knows nothing of the re1ation of man to God must not only refuse belief to 
our Lord'8 mo
t undoubted teaching, but mU8t deny the reality of the spiritual convictions in 
which he lived and died.t 


... Dr Newman facf's this question with his customaryabiJity. "Now. I own, I Rm not at all 
solicitous to deny that this doctrine of all apostate angel and his hosts was gained from Babylon: 
it might still be divine nevertheless, God who mad
 the prophet's ass speak, and thereby 
instructed the prophet, might instruct his church by means of heathen Babylon " ("' Tract 85,'. p- 
83). There I:!eems to be no enù to the apologetic burden that Balaam's ass can carry. 
t Page 66, 
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That is said to be " the simple question which i
 at issue between us," 
and the three testin10nies to that teaching and those convictions 
selected are the Sermon on the 1\lount, the Lord's Prayer, and the 
Story of the Passion. 

Iy answer, reduced to its briefest form, has been: In the first place, 
the evidence is such that the exact nature of the teachings and the 
convictions of Jesus is extrenlelv uncertain, so that what ecclesiastics 
are pleased to call a denial of
 then1 nlay be nothing of the kind. 
And, in the second place, if Jesus taught the demollological system 
involved in the Gadarene story-if a be1ief in that system fonned a 
part of the spiritual convictions in which he lived and died-then I, 
for my part, unhesitatingly refuse belief in that teaching, and deny 
the reality of those spiritual convictions. And I go further and add, 
that exactly in so far a9 it can be proved that Jesus sanctioned the 
essentially pagan demonological theories current among the Jews of 
his age, exactly in so far, for me, will his authority in any l1latter 
touching the spiritual world be weakened. 
With respect to the first half of my answer, I 11ave pointed out that 
the Sermon on the l\Iount, as given in the first Gospel, is, in the 
opinion of the best critics, a" mosaic work" of Inaterials derived from 
different sources, and I do not understand that this statement is chal- 
lenged. The only other Gospel, the third, which contains something 
like it, makes not only the discourse, but, the circumstances under 
which it was delivered, very different. Now, it is one thing to say 
that there was sornething real at the bottonl of the two discourses- 
,vhich is quite possible; and another to affirm that we have any right 
to say what that something was, or to fix upon any particular phrase 
and declare it to be a genuine utterance. rrhose who pursue theology 
as a science, and bring to the stuùy an adeq nate knowledge of the 
ways of ancient historians, will find no difficulty in providing illustra- 
tions of Iny nleaning. I may supply one which has conle within range 
of my own limited vision. 
In Josephus's "IIistory of the 'Val's of the Jews" (chap, xix) that 
writer reports a speech which he says Herod made at the opening of a 
war with the Arabians. It is in the first person, and would naturally 
be supposed by the reader to be intended for a true version of what 
Herod said. In the" Antiquities," written some seventeen years later, 
the same writer gives another report, also in the first person, of 
Herod's speech on the sallle occasion. This second oration is twice as 
long as the first, aud though the general tenor of the two speeches is 
pretty much the same, there is hardly any verbal identity, and a good 
deal of matter is introduced into the one which is absent from the 
other. Now Josephus prides himself on his accuracy; people whose 
fathers might have heard Herod's oration were his contemporaries; 
and yet his historical sense is so curiously undeveloped, that he can, 
quite innocently, perpetuate an obvious literary fabrication; for one of 
the two accounts must be incorrect. N ow, if I am asked whether I 
believe that Herod made some particular statement on this occasion; 
whether, for example, he uttered the pious aphorism, "Where God is, 
there is both multitude and courage," which is given in the" Antiqui- 
ties," but not in the" Wars," I am compeHed to say I do not know. 
One of the two reports must be erroneous, possibly both are: at any 
rate, I can not tell how much of either is true. And, if some fervent 
admirer of the Idumean should build up a theory of Herod's piety 
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upon Josephus's evidence that he propounded the aphorism, is it a 
." mere evasion" to say, in reply, that the evidence that he diti utter it 
is worth less? 
It appears again that, adopting the tactics of Conachar when 
brought face to face with Halo' the 'Vynd, I have been trying 
to get DlY siInple-111inded ad ver
ary to follow me on a wild-goose chase 
through the early history of Christianity, in the hope of escaping 
in1pellding defeat on the D1ain issue. But I may be perlnitted to 
point out that there is an alternative hypothesis which eqnally fits the 
facts; and that, after all, there DUtY have been method in the D1adness 
of my supposed panic. 

-'or suppose it to be established that Gentile Christianity was 
a totally different thing from the Nazarenism of Jesus and his imme- 
diate disciples; suppose it to be demonstrable that, as early as the 
sixth decade of onr era at least, there were violent di,-ergencies of 
opinion among the followers of Jesus; suppose it to be hardly doubt- 
ful that the Gospels and the Acts took their present shapes under the 
influence of these divergencies; suppose that their authors, anù those 
through whose hands they passed., had notions of historical veracity 
not more eccentric than those which Josephus occasionally displays- 
surely the chances that the Gospels are altogether trustworthy records 
of the teachings of J esns hecon1e very slender. And as the whole of 
the case of the other side is based on the supposition that they are 
accurate records (especially of speeches, about which ancient histo- 
rians are so curiously loose), I really do venture to submit that this 
part of my arguluent bears very seriously on the Inaiu issue; and, as 
ratiocination, is sound to the core. 
Again, when I passeti by the topic of the speeches of Jesus on the 
cross, it appears that I could have had no other D10ti ve than the 
dictates of nlY nati ve evasiveness. An t'cclesiastical dignitary 11lay 
have respectable reasons for declining a ft:'ncing-nlatch "in sight of 
Gethsemane anti Calvary"; but an ecclesiastical "infidel" ! Never. 
It is obviously in1possible that, in the belief that" the greater includes 
the less," I, having declared the Gospel evidence in general, as to the 
sayings of Jesus, to be of questionable value, thought it needless to 
select, for illustration of my views, those particular instances which 
were likely to be most offensive to persons of another way of thinking. 
But any supposition that may have been entertained that the old 
familiar tones of the ecclesiastical war-drum will tempt me to engage 
in such needless discussion had better be renounced. I shall do 
nothing of the kinti. Let it suffice that I ask my readers to turn to 
the twenty-third chapter of Luke (revised version), verse thirty-four, 
and he will find in the margin 
Some ancient authorities omit: And Jesus said, "Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do." 
So that, even as late as the fourth century, there were ancient 
authorities, indeed SOllle of the most ancient and weightiest, who 
either did not know of this utterance, so often quoted as characteristic 
of Jesus, or did Dot believe it hati been uttered. 
1tlany years ago, I received an anonymous letter, which abused me 
heartily for D1Y want of moral courage in not speaking out. I 
thought that one of the oddest charges an anonymous letter-writer 
could bring. But I am not sure that the plentiful sowing of the pages 
of the article with ,vhich I aln dealing with accusations of evasion, 
8 
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may not seem odder to those who consider that the main strength of 
the answers with which I have been favored (in this review and else- 
where) is devoted not to anything in the text of my first paper, but to 
a note which occurs at page 171.* In this I say: 
Dr. Wace tens us: "It may be asked how far we can rely on the accounts we possess of our 
Lord's teachin
 on these subjects." And he seems to thiuk the que
tion appropriatelyanswerpd 
by the assertion that it "ought to be regarded as settled by 1\1. Relian's practical surrender of tha- 
adverse case. " 


I requested Dr. Wace to point out the passages of)1. Renan's works, 
in which, as he affirnls, this" practical surrender" (not merely as to 
the age and authorship of the Gospels, be it observed, but as to their 
historical value) is made, and he has been so good as to do so. Now 
let us consider the parts of Dr. 'V ace's citation fronl Renan which are 
relevant to the issue: 


The author of this G08pel [Luke] is certainly the sarneRS the author of the Acts of the ApostIel; 
Now the author of the Act
 seems to be a companion of 8t, Paul-a character which accords 
completely with 
t, Luke. r know that more than one ohjection may be oppOl:
ed to this reason- 
ing; but one thing, at all events, is beyond douht. namely, that the author of the third Go
pd 
and of the Acts is R m&Il who belonged to the second apostolic generation; and this suffices 
for our purpose. 
This is a curious "practical surrender of the ad verse case." ::\I. 
Renan thinks that there is no doubt that the author of the third 
Gospel is the author of the Acts-a conclusion in which I suppose 
critics generally a.gree. He goes on to remark that this person seenlS 
to be a companion of St. Paul, and adds that Luke was a conlpanion of 
St. Paul. Then, sOD1ewhat needlessly, )1. Renan points out that there 
is more than one objection to j ull1ping, fron1 such data as these, to the 
conclusion that "Luke" is the writer of the third Gospel. And, 
final1y, 1\1. Renan is content to reduce that which is "beyond doubt" 
to the fact that the author of the two books is a luan of the second 
apostolic generation. Wen, it seems to me that I could agree with all 
that 
I. Henan considers" beyond doubt" here, without surrendering 
anything, either" practically" or theoretically. 
Dr. 'Vace (" Nineteenth Century," ::\Iarch, p. 363)t states that 
he derives the above citation from the preface of the fifteenth edition 
of the" Vie de Jésus." l\Iy copy of "Les Evangiles," dated 1877, 
contains a list of Renau's " CEnvres CompU
tes," at the head. of which 
I find" Vie de Jésus," ]5;) édition. It is, therefore, a later work than 
the edition of the ,,'Tie de Jésus" which Dr. 'V ace quotes. Now 
"Les Evangiles," as its nan1e implies, treats fully of the questions 
respecting the date and authorship of the Gospels; and anyone who 
desired, not merely to use 1\1. Renan's expressions for controversial 
purposes, but to give a fair account of his views in their full significance, 
would, I think, refer to the later source. 
If this course had been taken, Dr. Wace might have found some as 
decided expressions of opinion in favor of Luke's authorship of the third 
Gospel as he has discovered in "The Apostles. " I men tion this 
circunlstance because I desire to point out that, taking even the strong- 
est of Renan's statements, I anI still at a loss to see how it justifies that 
large-sounding phrase" practical surrender of the ad verse case." For, 
on p. 438 of" Les Evangdes," ,Renan speaks of the way in which Luke's 
" excellent intentions" have led him to torture history in the Acts; he 
declares Luke to be the founder of that "eternal fiction which is 
called ecclesiastical history"; and, on the precedi ng page, he talks of 
the "myth" of the Ascension-with its 'mise en scène voulue. At p. 


* Page 10 


t Page 40. 
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435, .I find H Lnc, ou l'auteur quel qu'il soit du troisième Evangile" 
[Luke, ur whut""er nutY be the author of the third Gospel]; at p. 2
O, 
the accounts of the Passion, the death and the resurrection of Jesus 
are said to be "pen historiques" [little historical J; at p. 283, "La 
valeur historique du troisièn1e Evangile est sÛl'ement n10indre que 
celles des deux preluiers" [the historical value of the third Gospel is 
surely less than that of the first two]. 
A Pyrrhic sort of victory for orthodoxy this" surrender"! And, all 
the while, the scientific student of theology knows that the n10re 
reason there may be to believe that Luke was the c0l11panion of Paul, 
the 1110re doubtful becomes his credibility, if he really wrote the Acts. 
For, in that case, he couhlllOt fail to have been acquainted with Paul's 
account of the Jerusalem conference, and he must have consciously 
nÜsrepresented it. We n1ay next turn to the essen tial part of Dr. 
'Vace's citation (" Nineteeth Century," p. 365) * touching the first. 
Gospel: 
8t. Matthew evidently deserves peculiar confidence for the di8courses. Here are .. the oracles ,to 
-the very notes taken while the memory of the instruction of Jesus was living and definite. 
1.1. Renan here expresses the very general opinion as to the existence- 
of a collection of" logia," haYing a different origIn from the text 
in ,vhich they are imbedded, in l\Iatthew. " Notes" are son1ewhat 
suggestive of a shorthand writer, but the suggestion is unintentional, 
for 1\1. Renan assun1es that these" notes" were taken, not at the tin1e' 
of the delivery of the "logia," but subsequently, while (as he assumes) 
the memory of them was living and definite; so that, in this very 
citation, 
I. Renan leaves open the question of the general historical 
value of the first Gospel, while it is obvious that the accuracy of 
"notes," taken, not at the time of delivery, but from memory, is a. 
matter about which more than one opinion nlay be fairly held. 

Ioreover, Henan expressly calls attention to the difficulty of 
distinguishing the authentic" logia" from later additions of the same 
kind (" Les Evangiles," p. 201). The fact is, there is no contradiction 
here to that opinion about the first Gospel which is expressed in 
"Les Evangiles" (p. 175.) 
The text of the so-called Matthew supposes the pre-existence of that of Mark. and does little 
more than complete it. He completes it in two fashions-first, by the insertion of those long 
discourses which guve their chief value to the Hebrew G08pels ; then by adding traditions of a 
more modern formation, results of successive developments of the legend, and to which the 
Christian cOllsciousn

s already attached infinite value, 
.1\1. Renan goes on to suggest that besides "J\Iark," "pseudo- 
Matthew" used an Aramaic version of the Gospel originally set forth 
in that dialect. Finally, as to the second Gospel (" Nineteenth 
Century," p. 365): t 
He [Markl is full of minute obl!\ervations, proceeding, beyond doubt, from an eye-witness. 
There is nothing to conflict with the supposition that this eye-witness , . . was the apostle Peter 
himself, as Paplas has it. 
Let us consider this citation also by the light of" Les Evangiles": 
This work. although composed after the death of Peter, was. in a sense, the work of Peter' it 
represents the way in which Peter was accustomed to relate the life of Jesus (p. 116). ' 
1\1. !{enan goes on to say that, as an historical document, the 
Gospel of Mark has a great superiority (p. 116), but Mark has a 
motive for omitting the discourses; and he attaches a "puerile 
importance" to miracles (p. 117). The Gospel of Mark is less a legend 
than a biography written with credulity (p. 118). It would be rash to 


* Pnge 41. 


t Page 42, 
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say that 
lark has not been interpolated and rett)uched (p. 120). 
If anyone thinks that I have not been warranted in drawing a sharp 
distinction between" scien tific theologians" and " counsel for creeds"; 
or that D1Y warning against the too ready acceptance of certain 
declarations as to the state of biblical criticiSlu was needles<3; or that 
my anxiety as to the sense of the word" practical" was superfluous, 
let hiDl con1pare the statenlent that 
I. Renan has nlade a "practical 
surrender of the adverse case" with the facts just set forth. For 
what is the adverse case? The question. as Dr. 'V ace puts it, is, "It 
lllay be asked how far can we rely on the accounts we possess of our 
Lord's teaching on these subjects." It will be obvious that 1\1. Renan's 
statell1ents anlount to an adverse answer-to a "practical" denial 
that any great reliance can be placed on these accounts. lIe does not 
believe that :rvlatthew
 the apostle, wrote the first Gospel; he does not 
profess to know who is responsible for the collection of "login," or 
how luany of them are authentic; though he calls the second Gospel 
the nlost historical, he points out that it is written with credulity, and 
nlay have beeD interpolated and retouched; and as to the author 
" quel qu'il soit " of the third Gospel, who is to" rely on the accounts" 
of a writer who deseryes the cava1ier treatnlellt which" Luke" meets 
,vi that ßI. Renan's hands? 
I repeat what I have already nlore than once said, that the question 
of the age and the authorship of the Gospels has not, in nlY judg- 
DIen t, the Ï1nportance which is so commonly assigned to it; fur the 
si nlple reason that the reports, even of eye-witnesses, would not suffice 
to justify belief in a large and essential part of their contents; on the 
contrary, these reports would discredit the witnesses. 
rhe Gadarene 
llliracle, for exanlple, is so extrenlely Î111probable, that the fact of its 
being reported by three, even independent, authorities could not 
justify belief in it unless we had the clearest evidence as to their 
capacity as observers and as interpreters of their observations. But it 
is evident that the three authorities are not independell t; that they 
have simply adopted a legend, of which there were two versions; and 
Ïnstead of their proving its truth, it snggests their superstitious cred- 
ulity; so that, if " l\Iatthew,"" )Iark," and " Luke" are really respon- 
sible for the Gospels, it is not the better for the Gadarene story, but 
the worse for thenl. 
A wonderful anlount of controversial capital has been made out of 
n1Y assertion in the note to which I have referred, as an obiter dictum 
of no consequence to lllY argumen t, that, if Renan's work * were llon- 
extant, the lllaill results of biblical criticisnl as set forth in the works 
of Strauss, Baur, Reuss, and Volkmar, for example, would not be sen- 
sibly affected. I thought I .had explained it s
t!sfactol:ily 3:lready
 but 
it seems. that my explanatIon has only exlnbIted stIll nlore of DIY 
native perversity, so I ask for one nlore chance. 
In the course of the historical development of any branch of science, 
what is universally observed is this: that the men who make epochs 
and are the real architects of the fabric of exact knowledge are those 
,vho introduce fruitful ideas or methods. As a rule, the man who 
does this pushes his idea or his Dlethod too far; or, if he does !1ot, his 
school is sure to do so, and those who follow have to reduce hIS work 
to its proper val ne, and assign it its place in the whole. Not unfre- 
* I tru!'It it may not be 8upposed that I undervalue M. Renan's labors or intended to speak 
sli2'htin1!.'1.v of tl1em, 
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quently they, in their turn, overdo the critical process, and, in trying 
to eliminate errors, throwaway truth. 
Thus, as I said, Linnæus, Buffon, Ouvier, Lamarck, really" set 
forth the results" of a developing science, although they often heartily 
con tradlCt one another. N ot,vithstanding this circunlstallce, modern 
classificatory method and nonlenclature have largely grown out of the 
results of the work of Linnæus; the modern conception of biology, 
as a science, and of its relation to climatology, geography, and geol- 
ogy, are as largely rooted in the results of the labors of Buffon; com- 
parati ve anatolny and paleontology owe a vast debt to Ou vier's results; 
while invertebrate zoölogy and the revival of the idea of evolution are 
intimately dependent on the results of the work of Lanlarck. In 
other words, the main results of biology up to the ear]y years of this 
century are to be found in, or spring out of, the works of these nlen. 
So, if I mistake not, Strauss, if he did not originate the idea of 
taking the mythopæic faculty into aecount in the development of 
the Gospel narratives; and, though he may have exaggerated the 
influence of that faculty, obliged scientific theology hereafter to take 
that elenlent into serious consideration; so Baur, in giving prolni- 
nence to the cardinal fact of the divergence of the Nazarene and 
Pauline tendencies in the prinlÍtive Ohurch; so Reuss, in setting a 
nlarvelous exanlple of the cool and dispassionate application of the 
principles of scientific criticism over the whole field of Scripture; so 
V olknlal', in his clear and forcible statement of the Nazarene limi ta- 
tions of Jesus, contributed results of perrnanent value in scientific 
theology. I took these names as they occurred to nle. Untloubedtly, 
I might have advantageously added to thenl; perhaps I n1ight have 
made a hetter selection. But it really is absurd to try to Blake out 
that I did not know that these writers widely disagree; and I believe 
that no sci
ntific theologian will deny that, in priuciple, what I have 
said is perfectly correct. Ecclesiastical advocates, of course, can not 
be expected to take this view of the matter. To them, these mere 
seekers after truth, in so far as their results are unfavorable to the 
creed the clerics have to support, are more or less" infidels," or favor- 
ers of" infidelity"; and the only thing they care to see, or probably 
can see, is the fact that, in a great nutny matters, the truth-seekers 
difft'r from one another, and therefore can easily be exhibited to the 
public, as if they did nothing else; as if anyone who referred to 
them, as having each and all contributed his share to the results of 
theological science, was rnerely showing his ignorance; and, as if a 
charge of inconsistency could be based on the fact that he hinlself 
often disagrees with what they say, I have never lent a shadow of 
foundation to the assumption that I anI a follower of either Strauss, 
or Baur, or Reuss, or V olknlar, or Renan; my debt to these eminent 
men-so far nlY superiors in theological knowledge-is, indeed, great; 
yet it is not for their opinions, but for those I have been able to forn1 
for nlyself, by their help. 
In ., Agnosticism: a rejoinder" (p. 49) I have referred to the diffi- 
culties under which those professors of the science of theology, whuse 
ten ure of their posts depends on the results of their investigations, 
m1Jst labor; and, in a note, I add: . 
Imagine that all our chairs of astronomy had bepn founded in the fourteenth century, and that 
their incum bents were bound to sign Ptolemaic articles, In that. case. with every respect for the 
efforts of perf/ons thus hampered to attain and expound the truth. I think men of common sense 
would go elsewhere to learn astronomy. 
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I did not ,v-rite this paragraph without a knowledge that its sense 
would be open to the kind of perversion which it has suffered; but, if 
that was clear, the necessity for the statement was still clearer. It is 
my deliberate opinion: I reiterate it; and I say that, in my judgment, 
it is extremely inexpedien t that any subject which calls itself a science 
should be intrusted to teachers who are debarred from freely following 
out scientific nIethods to their legitimate conclusions, whatever those 
conclusions may be. If I may borrow a phrase paraded at the Church 
Congress, I think it "ought to be unpleasant" for any man of science 
to find himself in the posi tion of such a teacher. 
Human nature is not altered by seating it in a professional chair, 
even of theology. I have very little doubt that if, in the year 1859, 
th e tenure of lllY office had depended upon nlY adherence to the doc- 
trines of Cu vier, the objections to those set forth in the "Origin of 
Species" would have had a halo of gravity about them that, being 
free to teach what I pleased, I failed to discover. And, in making 
that statement, it does not appear to me that I am confessing, that I 
should have been debarred by "selfish interests" frolll making candid 
inquiry, or that I should have been biased by" sordid motives." I 
hope that even such a fra
ment of moral sense as may remain in an 
ecclesiastical" infidel" might have got me through the dit1iculty; but 
it would be unworthy to deny or disguise the fact that a v-ery serious 
difficulty must have been created for me by the nature of my ten ure. 
And let it be observed that the temptation, in my case, would have 
been far slighter than in that of a professor of theology; whatever 
biological doctrine I had repudiated, nobody I cared for would have 
thought the .worse of 111e for so doing. No scientific journals would 
have howled me down, as the religious newspapers howled down my 
too honest friend, the late Bishop of Natal; nor would my colleagues 
in the Royal Society have turned their backs upon me, as his episcopal 
colleagues boycotted him. 
I say these facts are obvious, and that it is wholesome and needful 
that they should be stated. It is III the interests of theology, if it be a 
science, and it is in the interests of those teachers of theology who 
desire to be something better than counsel for creeds, that it should be 
taken to heart. The seeker after theological truth, and that only, will 
no more suppose that I have insulted him than the prisoner who 
works in fetters will try to pick a q narrel with me, if I suggest that 
he would get on better if the fetters were knocked off; unless, indeed, 
as it is said does happen in the course of long captivities, that the 
victim at length ceaseS to feel the weight of his chains or even takes 
to hugging them, as if they were honorable ornaments.* 


* To-Day's "Times" contains a report of a remarkable speech by Prince Bismarck. in which he 
tells the Reichstag thnt he has long given up inve8ting in foreign sto.ck, lest 1:10 
oing should mis- 
lead his judgment in his transactions with forei
n states, Does thl
 declaratIOn prove that the 
chancellor accnses himself of heing .. sordid" and H selfish," or does It not rather show that, even 
in dealing with himself, he remains the man of realities? 
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A WORD H7TH PROFESSOR HUXLEY. 
By W. H. l\L.\.LLOCK. 
I 'VELCO}IE the discussion which, in this review and elsewhere, has 
been lately revived in earnest as to the issue between positive science 
and theology. I. especially welcome Prof. Hu
ley
s recel
t contribu- 
tion to it, to whIch presently I propose to reter In detaIl. 1 n that 
contribution-an article with the title ,. AgnosticISlll," which appp.ared 
a month or two since in "The :KineteeJlth Century"-I shall point 
out things which will probably startle the })ubJic, the author hirnself 
included, in case he cares to attend to thenl. 
Before going further, however, let me a::;k and answer this question. 
If Prof. Huxley should ten us that be dot's not believe in God, why 
should we think the stateluent. as conling 1'1'0111 him, worthy of an 
attention which we certainly should not give it if nlade by a person 
less distinguished than hilTIsel f? The answer to this question is as 
follows: \Ve should think Prof. Huxley's statenlent wOIth considering 
for two reasons: Firstly, he speaks as a luan pre-eminently well 
acquainted with certain classes of facts. Secondly, he speaks as a 
man eminent, if not pre-en1inent, for the vigor and honesty with 
which he has faced these 1acts, and drawn certain conclusions from 
theln. Accordingly, when he SllnlS up for us the main conclusions of 
science, he speaks not in his own nanle, but in the name of the phys- 
ical uni verse, as nlodern science has thus far apprehended it; and 
sin1ilarly, when froll1 these concll1si(lns he reasons about religion, the 
bulk of the argl1nlents which he advances against theology are in no 
way peculiar to hilnself. or gain any of their strength from his reputa- 
tion; they are virtually the argu111ents of the whole non.Christiall 
world. He nIttY possibly have, on some points, views peculiar to him- 
self. He may al80 have certain peculiar ways of stating thenl. But 
it requires no great critical acuteness, it requires only ordinary fair- 
ness, to separate those of his utterances which represent facts 
generally accepted, and argnnlents genera]]y influential, from t.hose 
which represent only some peculiarity of his own. Now, an this is 
true not of Prof. IIuxley only. \Vith various qualifications, it is 
equally true of writers with whom Prof. IIuxley is appareutly in con- 
stant antagonisnl, and who also exhibt con stunt antagonism among 
thelllselves. I anl at this monJent thinkiug of two especia.llJ-
fr. 
Frederic IIarrison and 
Ir. Herbert Spencer. 1\11'. Harrison, in 
his capacity of religious teacher, is constantly attacking both 1\lr. 
Spencer and Prof. IIuxley. Prof. IIuxley repays 
Ir. Ilarrison's 
blows with interest; and there are certain questions of a religious 
and practical character, as to which he and 1\11'. Spencer would 
be hardly on better terms. But, underneath the several questions 
they quarrel about, there is a solid substructure of conclusions, 
methods, and argunlents, as to which they all agree-agree in the 


* " The BiElhop of Peterborough departE>d 80 far from his customary courtesy and self-respect as 
to speü.k of' cowardly agnosticiBm,' "-PRO,., HUXLEY, p. Y, 
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most absolute way. 
"'hat this agreem
nt consists in, and ,vhat prac- 
tical bearing, if taken oy itself, it III u
t have ou our views of life, I 
shall now try to explain in a brief and unquestionable sunlmary; and 
in that sluumary, what th.e reader will have before him is not the pri- 
vate opinion of these enlinent nlen, but ascertained facts with regard 
to man and the universe; and the conclusions which, if we have 
nothing else to assist us, are necessarily drawn frolll those facts by the. 
necessary operations of the InÎlld. The nlention of names, however, 
has this signal convenience-it will keep the reader convinceù that I 
am not speaking at randonl, anù win snpply him with standards by 
which he can ea8ily test the accuracy and the sufficiency of my asser- 
tions. 
The case, then, of scienc
, or modern thought, against theological 
religion or theisnl, and the Christian religion in particular, sub
tan- 
tially is as follows: 
In the first place, it is now an established fact that the physical 
univt:'rse, whether it ever had a begiuning or uo, is, at all events, of 
an antiquity beyond what the imagination can realize; and also that, 
wh
ther or no it is lin1ited, its extent is so vast as to be equally 
unimaginable. Science may not prononnce it absolutely to be either 
eternal or infinite, but science does say this, that so far as our faculties 
c
n carry us they reveal to us no hint of either lin1Ít, end, or begin- 
nIng. 
It is further established that the stuff out of which the universe is 
maùe is the Sanle everywhere and follows the sanle laws-whether at 
Claphalll (Jonln10n or in the farthest systerl1 of stars-and that this 
has always been so to the remotest of the penetrable abysses of tinle. 
It is established yet fnrther that the universe in its present condition 
has e,'olved itself out of simpler conditions, solely in virtue of the 
qualities which still inhere in its elenlents and make to-day what it 
is, just as they have lnaùe all Yt:'sterùays. 
Lastly, in this physical universe science has included mall-not 
alone his body, but his life and his nlÎnd also. Every operation of 
though t, every fact of consciousness, it has shown to be associated in 
a constant and definite way with the presence and with certain condi- 
tions of certain particle8 uf nlatter, which are shown, in their turn, to 
be in their last analysis absolutely similar to the nlatter of gases, 
plan ts, or n1Ïnerals. r:rhe delllonstration has e,-ery appearance of being 
morally cOlllplete. The interval between nllHl and mind, seen1Íngly 
so inlpassable, has been traversed by a series of closely consecutive 
steps. ::\Iind., which was once thought to have descended into matter, 
is shown forming itself, and slow]yernerging out of it. From fornlS 
of life so low that naturalists can harùly decIde whether it is right to 
class them as plants or aninlals, np to the life that is Inanifested in 
saints, heroes, or philosophers, there is no break to be detected in the 
long process of developnlent. r:rhere is no step in the process which 
science finds any excuse for postulating or even suspecting the pres- 
ence of any new factor. 
And the sanle holds good of the lowest forIns of life, and what Prof. 
Huxley calls ,. the COnll1l0n nlutter of the uniyerse." It is true that 
experimentalists have been thus far unable to ouserve the generation 
of the fornler out of the latter, but this failure nlay be accounted for 
in many ways, and does nothing to weaken the overwheln1ing evi- 
dence of analogy that such generation really does take place or has. 
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taken place at some earlier period, "Carbonic acid;water, and ammo- 
nia," says Prof. Huxley. " certainly posseSS no properties but those of 
ordinary nlatter. . . . But when they are brought together under cer- 
tain conditions they give rise to protoplasnl; and this protoplasm 
exhibits the phenolllena of life. I see no breach in this series of steps 
in nlolecular complication, and I am unable to understand why the 
language which is applicable to anyone funn of the series may not be 
used to any of the others." * 
So much, then, for what Dlodern science teaches us as to the uni- 
verse anù the evolution of nlau. 'Ve will presently consider the ways, 
sufficiently obvious as they are, in which this seems to conflict with 
the ideas of all theism and theology. But first for a nloment let us 
turn to what it teaches us also with regard to the history and the spe- 
cial claims of Ohristianity. Approaching Christianity on the side of 
its alleged history, it establishes the three full owing points: It shows 
us first that this alleged history, with the substantial truth of which 
Christianity stands or falls, cont.ain8 a number of statenlents which 
are demonstrably at variance with fact; secondly, that it contains 
others which, though very probably true, are entirely misinterpreted 
through the ignorance of the writers who recorded them; and, 
thirdly, that though the rest nlay not he demonstrably falee, yet thosc 
among them nlost essential to the Ohristian doctrine are so Dlon- 
strously improbable and so utterly unsupported by evidence that we 
have no nlore ground for believing in theln than we have in the wolf 
of Romu] us. 
Such, briefly stated, are the nlain conclusions of science in so far as 
they bear on theology anù the theologic conception of hunutuity. 
Let us now consider exactly what their bearing is. Prof. Huxley dis- 
tinctly tells us that the knowledge we have reached as to the nature 
of things in general does not enable us to ùeduce from it any absolute 
denial either of the existence of a personal God or of an immortal soul 
in Ulan, or even of the possibility and the actual occurrence of mira- 
cles. On the contrary, he would believe to-rnorrow in the nliraculous 
history of Ohristianity if only there were any evidence sufficiently 
cogent in its favor; and on the authority of Christianity he would 
believe in God and in man's immortality. Christianity, however, is 
the only religion in the world whose claims to a nliraculous authority 
are worthy of serious consiùeration, and science, as we have seen, con- 
siùers these claims to be unfoundeù. 'Vhat fullows is this-whether 
there be a Gud or no, and whether he has given us immortal sonls or 
no, science d
clares bluntly that he has never infonned us of either 
fact, and if there is anything to warrant any belief in either, it can 
be founù only in the study of the natural universe. Accordingly, to 
the natural universe science goes, and we have just seen what it finds 
there. Part of what It finds bears specially on the theologic concep- 
tion of God, and part bears specially on the tht:'ologic conception of 
man. 'Vith regard to an in telligent creator and ruler, it finds him on 
every ground to be a haseless and a superfluous hypothesis. In former 
conditions of knowleùge it admits that this was oLherwise-that the 
hypothesis then was not only natural but necessary; for there were 
many seeming Inysteries which could not be exphtined without it. But 
now the case has been altogether reversed. One after another these 


*. Lay Sermons, Addre8ses, and Reviews," pp, 114, 117. 
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mysteries have been analyzed, not entirely, but to this extent at all 
events, that the b-ypotheòis of an intelligent creator is not only 
nowhere necessary, but it generally introduces far more difficulties 
than it solves. 'l'hus, though we can not demonstrate that a creator 
does not exist, we have no grounds whatever for supposing that he 
does. 'Vith rt-'gard to man, what science finds is analogous. Accord- 
ing to theology, he is a being specially related to God, and his con- 
duct anù his destinies have an inlportance which dwarfs the sum of 
Dlaterial things into insigni1icance. But science exhibits hinl HI a 
very different light; it shows that in none of the qualities once 
thought peculiar to hinl doE's he differ essentially from other phenonl- 
ena of the universe. It shows that just as there are no grounds for 
supposing the existence of a creator, so there are none for supposing 
thè existence of an inl1110rtal hunlan soul; while as for man's impor- 
tance relative to the rest of the universe, it shows that, not only as an 
inùividual, but also as a race, he is less than a bubble of foam is when 
compared with the whole sea. The few thousand years over which 
history takes us are as nothing when compared with the ages for 
which the human race has existed. The whole existence of the 
human race is as llothing when conlpared with the existence of the 
earth; and the earth's history is but a second and the earth but a 
grain of dust in the vast duration anù vast magnitude of the All. 
Nor is this true of the past only, it is true of the future also. As the 
individual dies
 su also will the race die; nor would a million of addi- 
tional years add anything to its conlparati ve Ünportance. Just as it 
,emerged out of lifeless nlatter yesterday, so will it sink again into life- 
less matter to-nlorrow. Or, to put the case more brIefly still, it is 
merely one fugitive manifestation of the same ma.tter and force which, 
always obedient to the same unchanging laws, manifest thenlselves 
equally in a dung-heap, in a pig, and in a planet-matter and force 
which, so far as our faculties can carry us, have existed and will exist 
everywhere and forever, and which nowhere, so far as our faculties 
avail to read thenl, show any sign, as a whole, of meaning, of design, 
or of intelligence. 
It is possible that Prof, IIuxley, or some other scientific authority, 
DUtY be able to finù fault with sonle of lllY sentences or my expressions, 
and to show that they are not professionally or professorially ëtCCurate. 
If they care for such trifling criticisn1 they are welcolue to the eujoy- 
11lent of it; but I defy anyone to show, putting expression aside and 
})aying attention only to the general 11leaning of what I have stated, 
that the foregoing account of what science claims to have established 
is not substall tially true, and is not adn1itted to be so by any contem- 
porary thinker who opposes science to theisnl, from 
fr. Frederic Har- 
l'ison to Prof. Huxley himself. 
And now let us pass on to something which in itself is merely a 
matter of wordE!, but which will bring what I have said thus far into 
-the circle of contemporary discussion. 'rhe men who are mainly 
responsible for having forced the abuve views on the world, who have 
unfolded to us the verities of nature and human history, and have 
felt constrained by these to abandon their old religions convictions- 
these men and their followers have by common consent 
greed, in 
this country, to call thenlselves by the name of agnostIcs. Now 
there has been much quarreling or late a1l10ng these agnostics as to 
what agnosticism-the thing which unites them-is. It must be 
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obvious, however, to every impartial observer, that the diffen
nces 
between them are little more than verbal, and arise from bad writ- 
ing rather than fronl different reasoning. Substantially the meaning 
of one and all of thenl is the same. Let us take, for instance, the two 
who are most ostentatiously opposed to each other, and have lately 
been exhibiting themselves, in this and other reviews, ]ike two terriers 
each at the other's throat. I need hardly say that I 11lean Prof. 
Huxley and 1\11'. Harrison. 
Some writers, Prof. IIuxley says, 
Ir. Harrison among them, have 
been speaking of agnosticism as if it was a creed or a faith or a phil- 
osophy. Prof. IIuxley proclaims himself to be " dazed" and" bewild- 
ered" by the statements. Agnosticislll, he says, is not anyone of 
these things. It is siInply-I will give his definition in his own 
worùs- 
a method, the essence of which lies in the vigorous application of a single principle. . . . Posi- 
tively, the principle may be expressed: In matters of the inteHect. follow your reason as far as it 
will take you, without regard to any other consideration. And negatively: In matters of the 
intellect, do 1I0t pretend that conclusiulls are cel'tain which are not demonstrated or demonstrable. 
That I take to be the agnostic faith, which if a man keep whole and undefiled, he shall not be 
ashamed to look the universe ill the face, whatever the future may have in store for him. 
Now anything worse expres8ed than this for the purpose of the dis- 
cussion he is engaged in, or, indeed, for the purpose of conveying his 
own general meaning, it is hardly possible to illlagine. Agnosticism, 
as generally understood, nlay, frotn one point of view, be no doubt 
rightly described as " a nlethod." But it is a method with no results, 
Dr with results that are of no interest? If so, therè would be hardly 
a lllunan being idiot enough to waste a thought upon it. The inter- 

st resides in its results, and its results solely, and specially in those 
results that effect our ideas about religion. Accordir
gly, when the 
word agnosticism is now used in discussion, the meaning uppernlost 
in the n1Ïnds of those who use it is not a method, but the results of a 
nlethod, in their religious bearings; and the method is of interest 
on Iy in so far as it leads to these. Agnosticisnl nleans
 therefore, pre- 
cisely what Prof. Huxley says it does not me'an. It nleans a creed, it 
means a faith, it means a religious or irreligious philosophy. And 
this is the nlean i ng attri bn ted to it not on] y by the world at large, 
but in reality by Ploof. Huxley also quite as nluch as by anybody. I 
will not lay too much stress on the fact that, in the passage just 
quoted, having first fiercely declared agnosticism to be nothing but a 
method, in the very next sen tence he himself speaks of it as a " faith." 
I will pass on to a passage that is far more unalnbiguous. It is taken 
from the same essay. It is as follows: 
" · AO'nosticism [S8YS Mr, Harrison] is a !"ta
e in the evolution of religion, an entirely negative 
stage, the point reached by physicistiJ, a purely mental conclusion, with no relation to things social 
at all,' I am [says Prof, Huxley] quite dazed by this declaration, Are there then any" con- 
clusions' that are not" purely mcntal 'p Is there no relation to things social in "mental conclu- 
sions' which affect men's whole conception of life P . . . "Agnosticism is a 8tage tn the evolution 
of religion.' If.,. Mr, Harrison, like most people, means by "religion · theology then, in my 
judgement, a
nosticism can b
 8aid to be a stage in its evolution only as death may be said to he 
the nnal stage in the evolution of life," 
Let us consider what this means. It means precisely what every 
one else has all along been saying, that agnosticism is to all intents 
and purposes a doctrine, a creed, a faith, or a l)hilosophy, the essence, 
of which is the negation of theologic religion, Now the fundamental 
propositions of theologic reI igion are these: There is a personal God, 
who watches over the lives of men; and there is an immortal soul in 
man, distinct froln the flux of nlatter. Agnosticism, then, expressed 
in the briefest terms, anlûunts to two articles-not of belief, but of 
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disbelief. 1 do not believe in any God, personal, i1
telligent, or witlt a 
purpose; or, at least, with any pnrpose that has any concern 'with 
'lnan. I do not believe in any Ï1nrnortal soul, or in any personality or 
consciousness surviving tlte dissolution of the body. 
IIere I anticipate from many quarters a rebuke, which men of 
science are very fond of administering. I shall be told that agnostics 
never say "there is 110 God," and never say "there is no inullortal 
soul." Prof. Huxley is often particularly vehement on this point. 
He would have us believe that a dognlatic atheist is, in his view, as 
foolish as a dogmatic theist; and that an agnostic, true to the etymology 
of his name, is not a nlan who denies God, but who has no opinion 
about hinl. But this-even if true in some dim and remote sense-is 
for practical purposes a lllere piece of solemn quibbling, and is utterly 
belied by the very men who use it whenever they raise their voices to 
speak to the world at large. The agnostics, if they shrink fronl say- 
ing that there is no God, at least tell us that there is nothi ng to sug- 
gest that there is one, aud much to suggest that there is not. Surely, 
if they never spoke more strongly than this, for practical purposes 
this is an absolute denial. Prof. Huxley, for instance, is utterly 
unable to ÙE'nlonstrate that an evening edition of the" 'fimes" is not 
printed in Sirins; but if any action depended on our believing this to 
be true, he would certainly not hesitate to declare that it was a foolish 
and fantastic falsehood. Who would think the better of hinl-who 
would not think the worse-if in this matter he gravely declared hiul- 
self to be an agnostic? And precisely the sanle nlay be said of him 
with regard to the existence of God. For all practical pnrposes he is 
not in doubt about it. He denies it. I need not, however, content 
myself with my own reasoning. I find Prof. Huxley himself indors- 
ing every word that I have just uttered. He declares that such 
questions as are trEated of in YOIUnles of divinity" are essentially 
questions of lunar politics, . . . not worth the attention of men who 
IUt\Te work to do in the world": and he cites Hunle's advice with 
regard to such volumes as beiug "nlost wise "-" Comnlit thenl to the 
flames, for they can contain nothing but sophistry and illusion." * 
Quotations of a similar import Inight be indétinitely multiplied; but 
it will be enough to add to this the statenlents quoted already, that 
agnosticisnl is to theologic religion what death IS to life; anù that 
l)hysiology does but deepen and complete the gloom of the gloomiest 
motto of paganism-" Debernur 'Jnorti." If then agnosticism is not an 
absolute anù doglnatic denial of the fundanlen tal propositions of 
theology, it differs from an absolute and dogmatic denial in a degree 
that is so trivial as to be, in the words of Prof. Huxley hinlself, " not 
worth the attention of men who have work to do in the world." For 
all practical purposes and according to the real opinion of Prof. Hux- 
ley and !Ir. IIarrison equally, agnosticism is not doubt, is not suspen- 
sion of judgment; but it is a denial of what" most people nlean by 
religion "-that is to say, the fundanlental propositions of theology, 
so absolute that Prof. Huxley compares it to their death. 
And now Jet us pass on to the next point in our argument, which I 
will introduce by quoting Prof. Huxley again. 'This denial of the 
fundamental propositions of theology" affects,'" he says, "lllen's whole 
cúnceptioh of life." Let us consider how. By the Christian world, 
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life was thought to be important owing to its connection with some 
unseen un iverse, full of interests and issues which were too great for 
the nlÏnd to grasp at present, but in which, for good or evil, we should 
each of us one day share, taking our place anlong the awful things of 
eternity. But at the touch of the agnostic doctrine this unseen luii- 
Terse bursts like a bubble, llleUs like an empty dream; and all the 
llleaning which it once inlparted to life vanishes fronl its surface like 
mists fronl a field at nlorning. In every sense but one, w
1Ïch is 
exclusively physical, man is renlorseleEsly cut adrift from the eternal; 
and whatever Ïll1portance or interest anything has for any of us, nlust 
be derived altogether from the shifting pains or pleasures which go to 
lllake up our momentary span of life, or the life of our race, which in 
the illimitable history of the All is Hn incident just as momentary. 
Now supposing the inlportance and interest which life has th us lost 
can not be replaced in any other way, will life really have suffered any 
})ractical change and degradation? '1"0 this question onr agnostics 
with one consen t say Yes. Prof. IIuxley says that if theologic denial 
leads us to nothing but materiali
m, "the beauty of a life may be 
destroyed," and "its energies paralyzed"; * and that no one, not 
historically blind, "is likely to underrate the im portance of the 
Christian faith as a factor in h unlan history, or to doubt that some 
substitute genuine enough and worthy enough to replace it will 
arise." t 1.11'. Spencer says the same thing with even greater clear- 
Dess: while, as fur 1\11'. Harrison, it is needless to quote from hiln; 
for half of what he has written is an amplification of these state- 
ments. 
It is adnlitted, then, that life, in some very practical sense, will be 
ruined if science, having destroyed theologic religion, can not put, 
some other religion in place of it. But we Inust not content ourselves 
with this general language. Life will be ruined, we say. Let us consider 
to what extent and how. There is a good d
al in life which obviously 
willllot be touched at all-that is to say, a portion of which is called 
the Inoral code. rrheft, murd
r, some forms of lying and dishonesty, 
and some forms of sexual license, are inconsistent with the welfare of 
any society; and society, in self-defense, would still condemp and 
prohibit then1, even supposing it had no more religion than a tribe of 
gibbering monkeys. But the moral code thus retained would consist 
of prohibitions only, and of such prohibitions only as could be 
enforced by external sanctions. Since, then, this much would survive 
the loss of religion, let us consider what would be lost along with it. 

Ir. Spencer, in general terms, has told us plainly enough.. 'Vhat 
would be lost, he says, is, in the first place, "our ideas of goodness, 
rectitude, or dnty," or, to use a single word, "moraJity." 
rhis is no 
contradiction of what has just been said, for morality is not obedience, 
enforced or even instinctive, to laws which have an external sanction, 
but an active co-operation with the spirit of such laws, under pressure 
of a sanction that resides in our own wills. But not only would 
morality be lost, or this desire to work actively for the social good; 
there would be lost also every higher conception of what the social 
good or of what our own good is; and nlen would, as Mr. Spencer 
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says, "become chiefly absorbed in the inlmedinte and the relative." * 
Prof. Huxleyadn1Ïts in effect precisely the sanle thing when he says 
that the tendency of systematic Inaterialisnl is to "paralyze the 
energies of life," and" to destroy its beauty." 
Let us try to put the matter a little more concisely. It is admitted 
by our agnostics that the most valuable element in our life is our 
sense of duty, coupled with obedience to its dictates; and this sense of 
duty derives both its existence and its power over us from religion, and 
from religion alone. llow it derived theln fronl the Christian religion 
is obvious. The Christ.ian religion prescribed it to us as the voice of 
God to the soul, appealing as it were to all 0111' 1110st powerful passions 
-to our fear, to our hope, and to our love. Hope gave it a meaning 
to us, and love and fear gave it a sanction. The agnostics have got rid 
of God and the soul together, with the loves, and fears, and hopes by 
which the two were connected. 'fhe problem before them is to discover 
some other considerations-that is, some other religion-which shall 
invest duty with the solenlll meaning and authority derivable no longer 
from these. Our agnostics, as we know, declare thell1selves fully able 
to solve it. )11'. Spencer and )11'. Harrison, though the solution of 
each is different, declare not only that sonle new religion is ready for 
us, but that it is a religion higher and more efficacious than the old; 
while Prof. Huxley, though less prophetic and sanguine, rebukes those 
"who are alarlned lest nlan's 1110ral nature be debased," and declares 
that a wise man like IIunle wonld merely" sn1Ïle at their perplexities." t 
Let us now consider what this new religion is-or rather these new 
religions, for we are offered more than one. S9 far as form goes, 
indeed, we are offered several. They can, however, aU of them be 
resolved into two, resting on two entirely' different bases, though 
sometimes, if not usually, offered to our acceptance in combination. 
One of these, which is called by some of its literary adherents 
Positivism or the Religion of Humanity, is based on two propositions 
with regard to the human race. 'fhe first proposition is that it is 
constantly though slowly improving, and will one day reach a condition 
thoroughly satisfactory to itself. '!'he seconù proposition is that thÜ
 
remote consummation can be made so interesting to the present and to 
all int.;rvening generations that they will strain every nerve to bring 
it about and hasten it. Thus, though hUl11anity is admitted to be- 
absolutely a fleeting phenomenon in the universe, it is presented 
relatively as of the utmost moment to the individual; and duty is sup- 
plied with a constant meaning by hope, and with a constant motive by 
sympathy. The basis of the other religion is not only different from 
this, but opposed to it. J l1st as this denlanùs that we turn away from 
the universe, and concentrate our attention upon humanity, so the 
other demands that we turn away from humanity and concentrate our 
attention on the universe. :hII'. Herbert Spencer calls this the 
Religion of the Unknowable; and though many agnostics consider the 
name fantastic, they one and all of them, if they resign the religion of 
humanity, consider and appeal to this as the only possible alternative. 
N ow I have already in this review, not nlany months since, 
endeavored to show how completely absurd and childish the first Of 
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these two religions, the Religion of Humanity, is. I do not propose, 
therefore, to discuss it further here, but will beg the reader to consider 
that for the purpose of the present argument it is brushed aside like. 
rubbish, un worthy of a second exalnination. Perhaps this request will 
sound somewhat arbitrary and arrogant, but I have something to add 
which will show that it is neither. The particular views which I now 
aim at discussing are the views represented by Prof. Huxley; and 
Prof. Huxley rejects the Religion of Humanity as completely ó's I do, 
and with a great deal less ceremony, as the following passage will 
demonstrate: 


Out of the darkness of prehistoric a
es man emerges with the marks of his Jowly origin strong' 
upon him. He is a hrute, only more intelli
ent than the other brutes; a blind prey to impulses, 
which a
 often as Dot, lead him to dl'structiun ; a victim to endless illusions which, as often as 
not 
ake his mental existence a terror and a burden, and fill his physical life with barren toil 
and'battle. He attains a certain degree of physical comfort. and develops a more or less workable 
theory of life in such favorable situations as the plains of Mesopotamia or Egypt, and, tnen. for 
thousand'!! and thousands of years, struggles with varying fortunes, attended by infinite wickedness, 
bloodshed and misery, to maintain himself at this point against the greed aud the ambitiun of his 
fellow-me
, He makes a point of killing or otherwise persecnting all those who try to get him to 
move on' and when he hag moved on a step, foolishly confers post-mortem deificatIun on his 
victims. ' He exactly repeats the proce
8 with all who wßnt to move a step yet further, And the 
beet men of the best epoch are simply those who mak.e the fewest blunders and commit the 
fewest sins, . . . I know of no study so unutterably saddening as that of the evolution of 
humanity as it is set forth in the annals of hi8tory; . . , [and] when the positivists order men to 
worship humanity-that is to say, to adore the generalized conception of men, as they ever have 
been, and proba.bly ever will be-l must reply that I could just as soon bow down and worship the 
generalized conception of a " wilderness of apes," * 
Let us panse here for a moment and look about us, so as to see where 
we stand. Up to a certain point the agnostics have all gone together 
with absolute unaniInity, and I conceive nlyself to ha\'e gone with 
them. 'rhey have all been unanimous in their rejection of theology, 
and in regarding man and the race of men as a fugitive manifestation 
of the all-enduring something, which always, everywhere, and in an 
equal degree, is behind all other phenomena of the universe. They 
are unanilnous also in affirming that, in spite of its fugitive character,. 
life can afford us certain considerations and interests, which will still 
make duty binding on us, will still give it a meaning. At this point, 
however, they divide into two bands. Some of them assert that the 
motive and the meaning of duty is to be found in the history of 
humanity, regarded as a single drama, with a prolonged and glorious 
conclusion, complete in itself, satisfying in itself, anù imparting, by 
the sacrament of sympathy, its own 111eaning and grandeur to the 
individual life, which would else be petty and contemptible. This is 
what SOllle assert, and this is what others deny. With those who 
assert it we have now parted company, and are standing alone with 
those others ,vho deny it--Prof. Huxley among them, as one of their 
chief spokesmen. 
And now addressing myself to Prof. Huxley in this character, let 
me explain what I shall try to prove to him. If he could believe in 
God and in the divine authority of Christ, he admits he could account 
for duty and vindicate a meaning for life; but he refuses to believe, 
even though for some reasons he might wish to do so, because he holds 
that the beliefs in question have no evidence to support them. He 
complains that an English bishop has caned this refusal "cowardly'" 
-" has so far departed from his customary courtesy and self-respect as 
to speak of' cowardly agnosticism.'" I agree with Prof. Huxley that, on 
the grounds advanced by the bishop, this epithet" cowardly" is 
entirely undeserved; but I propose to show him that, ifnot deserved on 
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them, it is deserved on others, entirely unsuspected by himself. I 
propose to show that his agnosticism is really cowardly, but cowardly 
not because it refuses to believe enough, but because, tried hy its own 
standards, it refuses to deny enough. I propose to show that the same 
method and principle, which is fatal to our faith in the God and the 
future life of theology, is equally fatal to anything which can give exist- 
ence a meaning, or which can-to have recourse to Prof. Huxley's own 
phrases-" preven tour 'energies' from being 'paralyzed,' and C ]ife's 
beauty' froll1 being destroyed." I propose, in other words, to show 
that his agnosticislll is cowardly, not because it does not dare to affirnl 
the authority of Christ, but because it does not dare to deny the 
nleaning and the reality of duty. I propose to show that the miserable 
rags of argunlent with which he attenlpts to cover the life which hE' 
}1rofesses to have stri})ped naked of superstition, are part and l)arcel of 
the very superstition itself-that, though they are not the chasuble 
Hnd the en1broidered robe of theology, they are its hair-shirt, and its 
hair-shirt in tatters-utterly useless for the purpose to which it is 
despairingly applied, and serving only to make the forlorn wearer 
ridiculous. I propose to show that in retaining this dishonored gar- 
Inent, agnosticisn1 is playing the part of an intellectual Ananias and 
Sapphira; and thåt in professing to give up all that it can not 
demonstrate, it is keel)ing back part, and the larger part of the price 
-not, however, fron1 dishonesty, but froln a dogged and obstinate 
cowardice, fronl a terror of facilJg the ruin which its own principles 
have made. , 
Some, no doubt, will think that this is a rash undertaking, or else 
that I am merely inùulging in the ltu::ury of a little rhetoric. I hope to 
cOllvince the reader that the undertaking is not rash, and that I lllean 
my expressions to be taken in a frigid and literal sense. Let nle begin 
then by repeating one thing, which I have said before. When I say 
that agnosticism is fatal to our conception of duty, I do not mean that 
it is fatal to those broad rules and obligations which are obviously 
necessary to any civilized society, which are distinctly defensible on 
obvious utilitarian grounds, and which, speaking generally, can be 
enforced by external sanctions. These rules and obligations have 
existed from the earliest ages of social life, and are sure to exist as long 
as social life exists. But so far are they from giving life a n1ealling, 
that on Prof. II hxley's own showing they have barely made life 
tolerable. A general obedience to them for thousanùs anù thousands 
of years has left" the evolution of man, as set forth in the annals of 
history," the" most unutterably saùdening st.uùy" that Prof. Huxley 
knows. From the earliest ages to the present-Prof. IIuxley admjts 
this-the nature of nUlll has been such that, despi te their laws anù 
1 heir knowledge, most men have made thenlselves miEerable by yieldin
 
to "greed" and to 
'ambition," and by practicing "infinite wickedness." 
They have proscribed their wisest when alive, and accorded them a 
,. foolish" hero-worship when dead. Infinite wickedness, blindness, 
and idiotic emotion have, then, according to Prof. Huxley's deliberate 
estimate, marked and marred men from the earliest ages to the present; 
<'Ind he deliberately says also, that "as men ever have been, they 
probably ever will be." 
To do our duty, then, evident1y implies a struggle. The impulses 
usually uppermost in us have to be checked, or chastened, by others, 
and these other impulses have to be generated, by .fixing our attention 
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'On considerations which lie somehow beneath the surface. If this 
""ere not so, nlen would always have done their duty; and their his- 
tory would not have been" unutterably saddening." as Prof. Huxley 
says it has been. What sort of considerations, then, must those we 
require be? Before answering this question let us pause for a 
Inolllent, and, with Prof. Huxley's help, let us Inake ourselves quite 
clear what duty is. I have already shown that it differs from a passive 
obedience to external laws, in being a voluntary and active obedience 
to a Jaw that is internal; but its logical aim is analogous-that is to 
S
tY, the good of the connnu nity, ourselves included. Prof. Huxley 
descri bes it thus-" to devote one's self to the service of hunlanity, 
lncluding inteIJectual and moral self-culture under that nanle"; 
" to pi ty and help all men to the best of one's ability"; "to be strong 
and patient," "to be ethically pure and nohle"; anù to push our 
devotion to ot.hers "to the extremity of self-sacrifice." All these 
phrases are Prof. IIuxlfìY's own. They are plain enough in them- 
sel ves; bn t, to make what he 111eanS yet plainer, he tells us that the 
best exalnples of the duty he has been describing are to be found 
alnol1g Christian TIlartyrs and saints, such as Catherine of Sienna, and 
aUO\Te all in the iùeal Christ-" the noblest ideal of hUlllanity," he calls 
it, "wh ich nlan kind has yet wOf8hiped." Fina1Jy, he says that 
"religion, properly understood, is simply the reverence and love for 
[thi
] ethical ideal, and the desire to realize that ideal in life which 
every man ought to feel." That man" ought" to feel this desire, 
and" ought" to act on it," is," he says, "surely indisputable," anù 
"agnosticism has no more to do with it than it has with music or 
painting." 
Here, then, we come to something at last which Prof. Huxley, 
despite all his doubts, declares to be certain-to a conclusion which 
agnosticism itself, according to his view, admits to be "illuisputab!e." 
Agnosticisnl, however, as he has told us already, lays it down as a 
"fundamental axionl" that no conclusions are indisputable but such 
as are" dell10nstrated or demonstrable." rj'he conclusion, therefore, 
that we ought to do onr duty, and that we ought to experience what 
Prof. Huxley calls" religion," is evidently a conclusion wInch, in his 
opinion, is de1l1onstrated or denlonstrabJe with the utmost clearness 
and cogency. Before, however, inquiring how far this is the case, 've 
must state the conclusion in somewhat different terms, but stiB in 
terms which we have Prof. Huxley's explicit warrant for using. Du1y 
is a thing which men in genera]," as they always have b
en, and 
probably ever ,viH be," have lamentably failed to do, and to do which 
is very difficult, going as it does against some of the strongest aud 
nlost victorious instincts of our nature. Prof. Huxley's conclusion, 
then, nlust be expressed thus: "'Ve ought to do sonlething which 
must of us do not do, aud which ,ve can not do without a severe and 
painful struggle, often involving the extremity of self-sacrifice." 
And now. such being the case, let us proceed to this crucial 
question- \Vhat is the meaning of the all-important word" ought "? 
It does not nlean merely that on utilitarian grounds the conduct in 
question can be defended as tending to certain beneficen t results. 
fl'his conclusion would be indeed barren and useless. It would 
merely anlount to saying that some people would be happier if other 
-people wOlild for their sake consent to be nliserable; or that nlen 
would be happier as a race if their instincts and impul
es were differ- 
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ent from "what they al ways have been and probably ever will be." 
When we say that certain conùuct ought to be followed, we do not 
mean that its uItinlate results can be shown to be beneficial to other 
people, but that they can be exhibited as desirable to the people to 
whom the conduct is recomnlended-and not only as desirable, bu t as 
desirable in a pre-eminent degree-desirable beyond all other results 
that are inlmediately beneficial to themselves. Now the posi tivists, or 
any other believers in the destinies of humanity, absurd as their 
beliefs may be, still have in their beliefs a m<<:>ans by which, theoreti- 
cally, duty could be thus recommended. According to them, our 
sympat hy with others is so keen, and the future in store for our 
descendents is so satisfying, that \ve have only to think of this future 
and we shall burn with a desire to work for it. But Prof. Huxley, 
and those who agree with him, utterly reject both of these supposi- 
tions. They say, and very righ t1y, that our sympathies are limi ted; 
and that the blisgful future, which it is supposed will appeal to thenl, 
is moonshine. The utnIost, then, in the way of objective results, that 
any of us can accomplish by following the path of du ty, is not only 
little in itself, but there is no reason for supposing that it will con- 
tribute to anything great. On the con trary, it will only contribute to 
something which, as a whole, is "unutterably saddening." 
Let us suppose, then, an individual with two ways of life open to 
him-the way of ordinary self-indulgence, and the way of }Jain, effort, 
and self-sacrifce. rfhe first seelns to hinl obviously the nlost advan ta- 
geous; but he has heard so much fine talk in favor of the second, that 
he thinks it at least worth considering. lIe goes, we will snppose, to 
Prof. Huxley, and asks to have it demonstrated that this way of pain 
is preferable. Now what answer to that could Prof. Iluxley nlake
 
l1e, or any other agnostic who agrees with hinl? lIe has made several 
answers. I am going to take them one by OHP; and while doing to 
each of them, as I hope, cornplete justice, to show that they are not 
only absolutely and ridiculously impotent to prove what is demanded 
?f them, but they do not even succeed in touching the question at 
lSS u e. 
One of the answers hardly nee9.s considering, except to show to 
what straits the thinker must be put who uses it. A nIan, says Prof. 
Huxley, ought to choose the way of pain and duty, because it con- 
duces in some small degree to the gooù of others; and to do good to 
others ought to be his predominant desire, or, in other worùs, his 
religion. But the very fact in human nature that Dlakes the question 
at issue worth arguing, is the fact that men natural]y do not desire the 
good of others, or, at least, desire it in a very lukewarm ,vay; and every 
consideration which the positivist school advance to nlake the good of 
others attractive alld interesting to ourselves Prof. Huxley dismisses 
with what we may call an uproarious contempt. If, then, we are not 
likely to be nerved to OUf duty by a belief that duty done tends to pro- 
duce and hasten a change that shall really make the whole human lot 
beautiful, we are Dot lIkely to be nerved to it by the belief that its 
utmost possible result will be sonle partial and momentary benefit to a 
portion of a" wi1derness of apes." The positivist says to the men of 
the present day: " Work hard at the foundation of things social for on 
these foundations one daV will arise a glorious edifice." Prof. Huxley 
tens them to work equally hard, only he adds tliat the foundation will 
never support anything better than pig-sties. His attempt, then, on 
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social grounds, to make duty binding, and give force to the moral 
inlperative, is merely a fraglnent of ltlr. Harrison's system, divorceù 
fron1 anything that gave it a theoretic
;tl meaning. Prof. Huxley has 
shattered that system. against the hard rock of rt-ality, and this is one 
of the pieces which he has picked up out of the n1Ïre. 
The social argument, then, 've nlay therefore pnt aside, as good per- 
haps for showing what ùuty is, but utterly useless for creating any 
desire to do it. Indeed, to render Prof. Huxley justice, it is not the 
argument on which he mainly relies. The argun1ent, or rather the 
arguments, on which he ruainly reliès have no direct connection with 
things social at all. They seek to create a religion, or to gi ve a mean- 
ing to duty, by dwelling 011 man's connection, not with his fellow- 
men, but with the universe, and thus developing in the individual a 
certain ethical self-reverence, or rather, perhaps, preserving his exist- 
ing self-reverence fron1 destruction. How any hunlan being who 
pretends to accurate thinking can conceive that these arguments 
would have the effect desired-that they would either tend in any way 
to develop self-reverence of any kind, or that this self-reverence, if 
developed, could connect itself with practical duty-passes nlY com- 
prehension. Influential and eminent men, however, declare that such 
is their opinion; anù for that reason the arguments are ,vorth ana- 
lyzing. 1Ir. Herbert Spencer is here in ahnost exact accord with 
Prof. Huxley; we will therefore begin by referring to his way of 
stating the matter. 
" 'Ve are obliged," he says, " to regard every phenomenon as a man- 
ifestation of some power by which we are acted on; though omni- 
presence is unthinkable, yet, as experience discloses no bounds to the 
diffusion of phenomena, we are unable to think of limits to the 
presence of this power; while the criticisms of science teach us that 
this power is inconlprehensible. Anù this consciousness of an incoln- 
prehensible power, called omnipresent from inability to assign its 
limits, is just that consciousness on which religion dwells." * Now 
Prof. Huxley, it will be remembered, gives an account of religion 
quite different. He says it is a desire to realize a certain ideal in life. 
His terminology therefore differs from that of Mr. Spencer; but of 
the present matter, as the following quotation will show, his view is 
substantially the same. 
"Let us suppose," he says, "that knowledge is absolute, and not 
relative, and therefore that our conception of matter represents that 
which really is. Let us suppose further that we do know more of 
cause and effect than a certain succession; and I for my part do not 
see what escape there is from utter materialism and necessarianism." 
And this materialism, were it really what science forces on us, he 
admits would amply justify the darkest fears that are entertained of 
it. It would "drown man's soul," "impede his freedom," "paralyze 
his energies," "debase his moral nature," and" destroy the beauty of 
his life." t But, Prof. Huxley assures us, these dark fears are ground- 
less. There is indeed only one avenue of escape from them; but that 
avenne truth opens to us. 
"For, " he says, II after all, what do we know of this terrible' matter, t except as a name for the 
unknown and hypothetical caUt3e of state8 of our own conøciousness? And what do we know or 
that' spirit' over whose extinction by matter a great lamentation is arising, . .. except that it 
a180 is a name for an unknown and hypothetical cause or condition of states of consciousness? 


* U First Principles," p. 99. 
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. , . A
d what is the dire necessity a
d iron law und
r which 
e
 groan? Truly, most gratui. 
tously Invented. hugbears: I. 8
lJP08e If there be au · Iron' law It IS that of gravItation; and if 
there be a physICal neceSSIty It 18 that a stone un8upported mUt5t fall to the ground. But what is 
all We really know and can know about the latter phenomena? Simply that in all human experi- 
ence stones have fallen to the ground under these conditiou8; that we have not the smallef\t rea- 
son for believing that any Hone t::o circum8tanced will not fall to the ground' and that we have 
on the contrary, every reason to believe that it will so fall. , . . But when, as 
ommonly happens' 
we change 'will into mUlt, we introduce an idea of nece
8ity which. . . has no warranty that, I cal
 
discover anywhere. . . , Force I know, and Law I know; but who is this Neces
ity save an 
empty shadow of my own mind's throwing? " ' 
I..Jet US now compare the statements of these two writers. Each 
states that the reality of the universe is unknowable; that just as 
surely as matter is always one aspect of mind, so n1Ïnd is equally Olle 
aspect of n1àtter; anù that if it is true to say that the thoughts of 
n1è111 are material, it is equally true to say that the earth from which 
Dlan is taken is spiritual. Further, fronl these staten1en ts each 
"Tri
er deducEs a sÏ1nilar nlora1. The only difference between them is, 
that :\11'. Spencer pnts it positively, and Prof. Huxley negatively. 
lr. 
Spencer says that a consciousness of the unknowable nature of the uni- 
verse fills the n1Înd with religious emotion. Prof. Huxley says that 
the saIne consciousness will preserve from destruction the emotion 
that already exists in it. We will exan1Ïne the positive and negative 
l)l'Opositiolls in order, and see what bearing, if any, they have on prac- 
tical life. 
1\11'. Spencer connects his religion with practical life thus: The 
mystery and the inll11eusity of the All, anù our own inseparable con- 
llection with it, deepen and solemnize our own conception of our- 
selves. They nutke us regard ourselve
 as "elements in that great 
evolution of which the beginning and the end are beyond our knowl- 
edge or conception"; and in especial they make us so regard our 
" own innernlost convictions." 
."It is not for nothing," says Mr, Spencer. "that a man has in him these sympathies with some 
principles. and repugnance to others. . . . He it! a desceudant of the püst; he is a parent of the 
future; und his thoughts are as children born to him, which he may not carelef\sly let die. He, 
like every other man, may prupel'ly consider himself al::! one of the myriud agencies through whom 
works the Unknown Cau
e and whf'n the Unknowu Cause produces in him a. certain belief, he is 
thereby authorized to profess bud act with this belief." * 
In all the annals of intellectual self-deception it would be hard 
to find anything to outdo or even to approach this. 'Vhat a n1an 
does or thinks, what he professes or acts out, can have DO effect what- 
ever, conceivable to ourselves, beyond such effects as it produces 
within the limits of this planet; and hardly any effect, worth our 
consideration, beyond such as it })roduces on hinlself and a few of his 
fello\v-mell. Now, how can any of these effects be connected \vith the 
evolution of the universe in such a way as to enable a consciousness 
of the universe to inform us that one set of effects should be ainled at 
by us rather than another? rrhe positivists say that our aim should 
be the progress of nlan; and that, as I have said, forn1s a standard of 
duty, though it D1ay not supply a 111otive: But what h,as the uniyerse 
to do with the progress pf nlan? DoE's It know anythIng about It, or 
care anything about it ? J uùging from the language of 1\11'. Spencer 
and Prof. IIuxley, one would certainly suppose that it did. Surely, 
in that case, here is anthropomorphisnl with a vengeance. "It is not 
for nothing," says 1\11'. Spencer, "that the Unknowable has inlplanted 
in a man certain impulses." '\Vhat is this but the old theologic 
doctrine of design? Can anything be more inconsistent with the 
entire theory of the evolutionist? 1\11'. Spencer's argument nleans, if it 
means anything, that the Unknowable has implanted in us one set of 
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sympathies in a sense in which it has not implanted others; else the 
impulse to deny one's belief, and not to act on it, which many people 
experience, would be authorized by the Unknowable as much as the 
impulse to profess it, and to act on it. And according to 1\11'. Spen- 
cer's entire theory, according to Prof. IIuxley's entire the.ory, accord- 
ing to the entire theory of nlodern science, it is precisely this that is 
the case. If it is the fact that the Unknowable works through any ot 
our actions, it works through all alike, bad, good, and indifferent, 
through our lies as well as through our truth-teUing, through our inju- 
ries to our race as well as through our benefits to it. The attelnpt to 
connect the well-being of hunlanity with any general tendency observa- 
ble in the universe, is in fact, on agnostic principles, as hopeless as an 
attempt to get, in a balloon, to Jupiter. It is utterly unfit for serious 
men to talk about; and its proper place, if anywhere, would be in one 
of J ules Verne's story-books. The destinies of nlankind, so far as we 
have any meaI}.s of knowing, have as little to do wi th the course of the 
Unknowable as a whole, as the destinies of an ant-hill in South Aus- 
trailia have to do with the question of home rule for Ireland. 
Or even supposing the Unknowable to have any feeling in the mat- 
tel'; how do we know that its feeling would be in our favor, and that 
it would not be gratified hy the calamities of humanity, rather than 
by its inlprovement? Or here is a question which is nlore important 
still. Supposing the Unknowable did desire our improvement, but 
we, as Prof. Huxley says of us, were obstinately bent against being 
improved, what could the Unknowable do to us for thus thwarting its 
wishes? 
And this leads us to another aspect of the matter. If consciousness 
of the Unknowable does not directly influence action, it may yet be 
said that the contemplation of the universe as the wonderful garment 
of this unspeakable mystery, is calculated to put the nlinù into a seri- 
ous and devout condition, which would n1ake it susceptible to the 
solelnn voice of duty. How any devotion so produced could have any 
connection with duty I confess I am at a loss to see. But I need not 
d well on that point, for what I wish to show is this, that con tenlpla- 
tion of the Unknowable, from the agnostic's point of view, is not cal- 
culated to produce any sense of devoutness at aU. Devoutness is 
made up of three things, fear, love, and wonder; but were the agnos- 
tic's thoughts reaUy controUed by his principles (which they are not) 
not one of these emotions could the Unknowable possibly excite in 
him. It need hardly be said that he has no excuse for loving it, for 
his own first principles forbid him to say that it is' lovable, or that it 
possesses any character, least of aU any anthropomorphic character. 
But perhaps it is calculated to excite fear or awe in him. Thi
 idea 
is more plausible than' the other. The univer
e as compared with 
Ulan is a revelation of forces that are infinite, and it nlay be said that 
surely these have somethIng awful and impressive in them. 1"here is, 
however, another side to the question. This universe represents not 
only infinite forces, but it represents also inflnite Í1npotence. So long 
as we conforlll ourselvps to certain ordinary rules we may behave as 
we Ii ke for anything it can do to us. We ma.y look at it with eyes of 
adoration, or make faces at it, and blaspbenle it, but for aU its power 
it can not move a" finger to tOllch us. 'Vhy, then, should a nlan be in 
awe of this lubberly All, whose blindness and impotence are at least 
as remarkable as its power, and from which nlan is as absolutely safe 
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as a mouse in a hole is from a lion? But there still remains the emo- 
tion of wonder to be considered. Id not the universe calculated to 
excite onr wonder? Fronl the agnostic point of view we must cer- 
tainly say No. The further science reveals to us the constitution of 
things the feeling borne in on us more and more strongly is this, that 
it is not wonderful that things happen as they do, but that it would 
be wonderful if they happened otherwise: while as for the Unknown 
Cause that is behind what science reveals to us, we can not wonder 
at that, for we know nothing at all about it, and, if there is any won- 
der involved in the matter at all, it is nothing but wonder at our own' 
ignorance. 
So nll1ch, then, for Ollr mere emotions toward the Unknowable 
Thpre still remains, however, one way more in which it is alleged that 
our consciousness of it can be definitely connected with duty; and 
this is the way which onr agnostic philosophers most conlmonly have 
in view, and to which they allude most frequently. I allude to the 
search after scientific truth and the proclanlation of it, regardless of 
consequences. Whenever the agnostics are pressed as to the conse- 
quences of their principlps, it is on this conception of duty that they 
invariably faU back. 1\Ir. Herbert Spencer, on his own behalt
 
expresses the position thus: 
The higheRt truth he 8ees will the wise man rearle
Bly utter, knowing that, let what may come or 
it, he it! thus playing his right part in the world, knowing that if he can effect the change [in 
belief] he aims at, welI; if not, well al8o; though not 80 well. * 
After what has been said already it will 110t be necessary to dwell 
long on this astonishing proposition. A short exanlinatìon will suffice 
to show its enlptilless. That a certain anlount of truth in social 
intercourse is llecessary for the continuance of society, and that a 
large number of scientific truths are useful in enabling us to add to 
our material comforts is, as Prof. Huxley would say" surely indisput- 
able." And truth thus understood it is "surely indisputable" that 
we should cnltivate. The reason is obvious. Snch truth has certain 
social consequences, certain things that we all desire cOlne of it; but 
the highest truth which }\;Ir. Spencer speaks of stands, according to 
him, on a wholly different basis, and we are to cultivate it, not because 
of its consequences, but in detiance of them. And what are its conse- 
q uences, so far as we can see? Prof. Huxley's answer is this: "I have 
haù, and have, the firnlest conviction that. . . the Vel'ace via the 
straight roaù, has led nowhere else but into the dark depths of a wild 
and tangled forest." Now if this be the case, what possible justifica- 
tion Can there be for following this verace via? In what sense is the 
man who follows it playing" his right part in the world"? And 
when 1\11'. Spencer says, with regard to his conduct, " it is well," with 
whom is it well, or in what sense is it well ? We can use such 
language with any warrant or with any meaning only on the suppo- 
sition that the universe, or the Unknowable as manifested through 
the universe, is concerned with hU111an happiness in some special way, 
in which it is not concerned with human nlÏsery, and that thus our 
knowledge of it must somehow make men happier, even though it 
leads them in to a wild and tangled forest. It is certain that our devo- 
tion to truth will not benefit the universe; the only question is, will 
knowledge of the universe, beyond a certain point, benefit us? But 
the supposition just mentioned is merely theism in disguise. It 
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inlputes to the Unknowable desigI?' purpose, and a
e
tion. In every 
way it is contrary to the first prIncIples of agnostIcIsm. Could we 
admit it, then devotion to truth Inight have all the 11leaning that Mr. 
Spencer clainls for it: but if this supposition is denied, as all agnostics 
deny it, this devotion to truth, seemingly so noble and so unassailable, 
sinks to a superstition more abject, more nleaningless, and more 
ridiculous than that of any African savage, groveling and mumbling 
before h is fetich. 
We have now passed under review the main positivp arguments by 
which our agnostics, while dismissing the existence of God as a ques- 
tion of lunar politics, endeavor to exhibit the reality of religion, and 
of duty, as a thing that is "surely indisputable." We will now pass 
on to their negative arguments. \Yhile by positive argnments they 
endeavor to prove that duty and religion are realities, by their nega- 
tive arglunents they endeavor to prove that duty and religion are not 
inlpossibilities. \Ve have seen how absolutely worthless to their cause 
are the former; but if the former are worthless, the latter are posi- 
tively fatal. 
\Vhat they are the reader has already seen. I have taken the statement 
of them frOIU Prof. lluxléY, but 1\11'. 
pencer uses language alnlost pre- 
cisely sinlilar. rrhese arguments start with two admissions. \Vere all 
 
our actions linked one to another by mechanical necessity, it is admit- 
ted that responsibility and duty would be no longer conceivable. Our 
"energies," as Prof. Huxley admits, would be "paralyzed" by "utter 
necessarianism." Further, did our conception of matter represent a 
reality, were 11latter low and gross, as we are accustomed to think of it, 
then man, as the product of nlatter, would be low and gross also, and 
heroisnl anù duty would be really successfully degraded, by being 
reduced to questions of carbon and ammonia. But from all these 
difficulties Prof. Huxley professes to extricate us. Let us look back 
at the argnments Ly which he considers that he has done so. 
\Ve will begin with his nlethod of liberating us from the "iron" 
law of necessity, and t.hus giving us back our freedom and moral 
character. He performs this feat, or rather, he thinks he has performed 
it, by drawing a distinction Letwt'en what 'Will happen and what 'IJlust 
happen. On this distinction his entire position is based. Now in 
every argument used by any sensible nlan there is probably some 
meaning. Let us try fairly to see what is the nleaning in this. I take 
it that the idea at the bOttOlll of Prof. Huxlev's mind is as follows: 
'Though all our scientific reasoning presupposes the uniformity of the 
universe., we ["re unable to assert of the reality behind the universe, that 
it might not manifest itself in ways by which all})resent science would 
be baffled. But what has an idea like this to do with any practical 
question? So far as man, and nlan's will, are concerned, we have to do 
only with the universe as we know it; aud the only knowledge we have 
of it, worth calling knowledge, involves, a::; Prof II uxley is constantly 
tt'lling us, "the great act of faith," which leads us to take what has 
been as a certain index of what will be. Now, wIth regard to this 
universe, Prof. Huxley tells us that the progrèSs of science has always 
meant, and "means now n10re than ever," "the extension of the 
province of . . . causation, and. . . the banishment of spontaneity." * 
And this applies, as he expressly says, to hunlan thought and action as 
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much as to the flowering of a plant. Just as there cnn be no voluntary 
action without volition, so there can be no volition without some 
preceding cause. Accordingly, if a mun's condition at any given 
moment were completely known, his actions could be predictt'd with 
as much or with as little certainty as the fall of a stone could be predicted 
if released from the hand that held it. Now Prof. Huxley tells us that, 
with regard to certainty, we are justified in saying that the stone will 
fall; and we should, therefore, be justified in saying similarly of the 
man, that he will act in such and such a manner. 1Vhether theoretically 
we are absolutely certain is no matter. We are absolutely certain for 
aU practical purposes, and the question of human freedom is nothing 
if not practical. 'Vhat then is gained-is anything gained-is the case 
in any way altered-by telling ourselves that, though there is certainty 
in the case, there is no neceS
H ty ? Suppose I held a loaded pistol to 
Prof. IIuxley's ear, anù offereù to })u11 the trigger, should I reconcile 
hinl to the operation by telling him that, 1hough it certainly would 
kill hitn, there was not the least necessi ty that it should do so? And 
with regard to volition and action, as the result of preceding causes, is 
not the case precisely sirnilar? Let Prof. Huxley turn to all the I)ast 
actions of hlunanity. Can he point to any snutlIest movement of any 
single human being, which luts not been the product of causes, which 
· in their turn have been the product of other causes? Or can he poin t 
to any causes which, under give.n conditions, could have }1l"oduced any 
effects other than those thpy have produced, unless he uses the word 
could in the foolish and fantastic sense which would enable him to say 
that unsupported stones could possibly fly upward? For all practical 
purposes the distinction between 1JlUst and will is neither nlore nor 
less than a feeble and childish sophisnl. Theoretically no doubt it 
,vill bear this meaning-that the Unknowable nlight have EO nlade 
man, that at any given nlonlent he could be a different being: but it 
does nothing to break the force of what all science teaches us-that 
man, formed as he is, can not act otherwise than as he does. 'j'he 
universe nlay have no necessity at the back of it ". but its presence and 
its past alike are a necessity at the back of us; anù it is not necessity, 
but it is doubt of necessity, that is really" the shaduw of our own n1Ïnd's 
throwing." 
And now let us face Prof. IInxley's other argument, which is to save 
life from degradation by taking away the reproaeh frorn lnatter. If it 
is true, he tt'lls us, to say that everything, luiuù i ncl uded, is nlatter, it 
is equally true to say that everything. nHttter included, is mind; and 
thus, he argues, the dignity we all attr'ihute to nlÏlld, at once is seen to 
diffuse itself throughout the en tin" Ull i verse. l\Ir. lierbert Spencer pu t8 
the same view thus: 
Such an attitude of mind [contempt for matter and dread of materialism] is significant root so 
much of a rl-'\"erellce fm' the Unknown Cause. HS of nn irreverence for those familiar forllls in 
which the Uukno\Vn Caul::!c il::! munifested to us. * . , . But whoeve(' remembers that the forms uf 
existence of which the uncultivatefl 
peak with so much scurn , , , are found to be the more 
marvelous the mure they are investigated, and are also to he found to be in their natures ahsolntely 
incomprehensible. , , will see that the COUI"se proposed [a reduction of all thin,gs to term
 of 
matterj does not imply a degradation of the so-called higher, but an elevation of the so.called 
lower. 
The answer to this argument, so far as it touches any ethical or 
religious question, is at once obvious and conclusive. The one duty 
of ethics and of religion is to draw a distinction between two states of 
emotion and two courses of action-to elevate the one and to degrade 
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the other. But the argunlent we are now considering, though 
undoubtedly true in itself, has no beal'ing on this distinction what- 
ever, It is invoked to ,show that religion aud duty remain spiritual 
in spite of all materialism; but it ends, with unfortunate inlpartiality, 
in showing the same thing of vice and of cynical worldliness. If the 
life of Christ is elevated by being seen in th is Ilgh t, so also is t.he life 
of Casanova; and it is a:5 impossible in this way to make the one 
higher than the other as it is to make one man higher than another 
by taking them both up in a balloon. 
I have now gone through the whole case for duty and for religion, 
as stated by the agnostic schoo), and have shown that, as thus stated, 
there is no case at all. I have shown their arguments to be so shallow, 
so Ï1Televant, and so contradictory, that they never could have in1posed 
thenlsel yes on the 11len who condescend to use then1, if these Inen, 
upon utterly alien grounds, had not pledged thenlselves to the conclu- 
sion which they invoke the arguments to support. 
onlething else, 
however, still renlains to be done, Having- s(>en how agnosticism fails 
to give a basis to either religion or duty, I will point out to the reader 
how it activdy and 11lercilessly destroys theIne Religion and duty, as 
has beeu constantly made evident in the course of the foregl1ing dis- 
cussion, are, in the opinion of the agnostics, inseparably connected. 
Duty is a course of conduct which is nlore than conformity to human 
law; religion consists of the emotional reasons for pnrsuing that con- 
duct. Sow these reasons, on the-showing of the agnostics therIlseJves, 
are reasons that do not lie on the surface of the lllind. They have to 
be sought out in moods of devoutness and abstraction, and the n10re 
we d well on them, the stronger they are supposed to become. They 
lie above and beyond the ordinary things of life; but after conulluning 
with them, it is supposed that we shall descend to these things \vith 
our purposes sharpened and intensified. It is easy to see, however, if 
we divest ourselves of alllJrejudice, and really conceive ourselves to be 
convinced of nothing which is not delllonstrable hy the Inethods of 
agnostic science, that the more we dwell on the agnostic doctrine of 
the universe, the Jess aud not the more shall duty seenl to be binding 
on us. 
I have said that agnosticism can supply us with no religion. Per- 
haps I was wrong in 
aying so, but if we will but invert the supposed 
tendency of religion, it can and it ,vill supply us with a rf
Jigion 
indeed. It will supply us with a religion \vhich, if we describe it in 
theoretical language, we may with literal accuracy desclibe as the 
religion of the devil-of the devil, the spirit which denies. Instead of 
telli"g us of duty, that it has a 111eaning which òoes not lie on the 
surface, such nleaning as nlay lie on the surface it will utterly take 
away. It will indeed tdl us that the soul \vhich sins shall die; but it 
will tell us in the same breath that the soul which does not sin shall 
die the sanle deat h. Instead of telling ns that we are responsible for 
onr actions, it will tell us that if anything is responsible for theln it is 
the blind and unfathonlable universe; and if we are asked to repent 
of any shanleflll sins we have con1nlitted. it will tell us we might as. 
well be repentant about the structure of the solar systenl. These 
nleditatiol1s, these conlnlunings with scientific truth, will be the exact 
inverse of the religious meditations of the Christian. Every 111ai1, no 
doubt, has two voices-the voice of self-inùu)gence or indifference, 
and the voice of effort and duty; but whereas the religion of the Chris- 
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tian enabled him to silence the one, the re1igion of the agnostic will 
forever silence the other. I say forever, but I 
)r
bëLbly ough t to cor- 
rect myself. Could the voice be silenced forevtr, then there miO'ht be 
peace in the sense in ,vhich Roman conquerors gave the nanle ot peace 
to solitude. But it is nIore likely that the voice will still continue, 
tozether with the longing expressed by it, only to feel the pains of 
being again and again silenced, or sent back to the soul saying 
bitterly, I am a lie. 
Such, then, is really the result of agnosticism on life, and the r
su1t 
is so obvious to anyone who knows how to reason, that it could be 
hidden fronl nobody, except by one thing, and that is the cowarùice 
characteristic of all our contemporary agnostics. They dare not face 
,vhat they have done. They dare not look fixedly at the body of the 
life which they have pierced. 
And now comes the final question to which all that I have thus far 
urged has been leading. What does theologic religion answer to the 
principles and to the doctrines of agnosticism? In contelnporary dis- 
cussion the answer is constantly obscured, but it is of the utmost 
importance that it should be given clearly. It says this: .If \ve start 
1'1'0111 and are faithful to the agnostic's fundamental principles, that 
nothing is to be regarded as certain which is not either dmllonstrated 
or denlonstrable, then the denial of God is the only possible creed for 
us. To the nlt,thoùs of science, nothing in this universe gives any 
hint of ei ther a God or a purpose. Duty; and holiness, aspiration 
and love of trut.h, are" merely shadows of our own mind's throwing," 
but shadows which, instead of making the reality brighter, only serve 
to Inake it nlore ghastly and hideous. IIulnanity is a bubble; the 
hunlan being- is a puppet curs
d with the intermittent illusion that he 
is something III ore, and roused fronl this illusion with a pang every 
time it flatters him. Now, from this condition of things is there no 
escape? Theologic religion answers, There is one and one only, and 
this is the repudiation of the pl'inciple on which all agnosticisln rests. 
Let us see what this repudiation amounts to, and we shall then 
Tealize what, in the present day, is the intellectual basis which theo- 
logic religion claims. 'fheologic r
ligit)n does not say that within 
linlÍts the agnostic principle is not perfectly valid and has not led to 
the discovery of a vast body of truth. But what it does say is this: 
That the truths which are th us discovered are not the only truths 
which are certainly and surely discoverable. 'fhe fundamental prin- 
ciple of agnosticislll is that nothing is certainly true but such truths 
as are demonstrated or dernonstrable. The fundamental p)"inciple of 
theologic religion is that there are other truths of which we can be 
equally or even more certain, and that these al'e the only truths that 
give life a meaning and redeem us froln the body of death. Agnosti- 
cism says nothing is certain which can not be proved by science. 
'fheologic religion says, nothing which is ÏInportan t can be, Agnos- 
ticism draws a line round its own province of knowledge, and beyond 
that it declares is the unknown void which thought can not enter, and 
in which belief can not support itself. \Vhere Agnosticism pauses, 
there religion begins. On what seenIS to science to be unsustaining 
air, it lays its foundations-it builds up its fabric of certainties. Sci- 
ence regards them as dreams, as an " unsubstantial pageant"; and yet 
even to science religion can give some accoun t of them. Prof. H ux- 
ley says, as we have seen, that" fronl the nature of ratiocination," it 
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is obvious that it must start" from axiorns which can not be demon- 
shoated by ratiocination"; and tha.t in science it nl ust start with" one 
great act of faith "-faith in the unifornlity of nature. Religion 
replies to science: "And I, too, start with a faith in one thing. I 
start with a faith which yon, too, profess to hold-faith in the mean- 
ing of duty and the infinite Í1nportance of life; anù out of that faith 
DIY whole fabric of certainties, one after the other, is reared by the 
hands of reason. Do you ask for proof? Do you ask for veri fication ? 
I can give you one only, ,vhich you may take or leave, as you choose. 
Deny the certain ties which I declare to be certain-deny the existence 
of God, deny man's freedom and imnlortality, and by no other con- 
ceivable hypothesis can you vindicate for man's life any possible mean- 
ing, or save it from the d
gradation at which you profess to feel so 
aghast." "Is there no other way," I can conceive science asking, " no 
other way by which the dignity of life may be vindicated except this 
-the abandonment of my one fundamental principle? l\lust I put 
my lips, in shame and humiliation, to the cup of faith I have so con- 
temptuously cast away fronl nle? l\Iay not this cup pass from lue? 
Is there salvation in no other?" And to this question, without pas- 
sion or preference, the voice of reason and logic pitilessly answers 
" No." 
Here is the dilenlma which men, sooner or later, will see before 
them, in all its crudeness and nakedness, cleared from the rags with 
which the cowardice of contelnporary agnosticism has obscured it; and 
they will then have to choose one alternative or the other. 'V hat 
their choice will be I do not ven tu re to prophesy; bu t I wi II venture 
to call them happy if their choice prove to be this: To admit frankly 
that their present canon of certainty, true so far as it goes, is only the 
pettiest part of tru th, and that the deepest certain ties are those which, 
if tried by this canon, are illusions. rro nlake this choice a struggle 
would be required with pride, and with what has long passed for 
enlightennlent; and yet, when it is realized what depends on the 
struggle, there are some at least who wiU think that it must end suc- 
cessfully. The only way by which, in the face of science, we can ever 
logically arrive at a faith in life, is by the comnlission of what many 
at present will describe as an intellectual suicide. I do not for a 
moment adlnit that such an expression is justifiable, but, if I may use 
it provisional1y, and because it points to the temper at present preva- 
lent, I shall be simply pronouncing the judgnlent of frigid reason in 
saying that it is only through the grave and gate of death that the 
spirit of Inan can pass to its resurrection. 
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A DIALOGUE. 
By 1\IRS. HUl\IPHRY 'V ARD. 
IN a sitting room belonging to a corner house ill one of the streets 
running from the 
trand toward the Embankment, a young Dlan sat 
reading 011 a recent winter afternoon. Behind hirn was an old-fash- 
i?ned semic
rc
lar wiI
dow, through which the broad gray line of the 
rl ver, the shIpping on Its strearn, and the dark masses of building on 
the opposite shore could be as plainly seen as the fading light per- 
mitted. But a foggy evening was stealing rapidly on, and pr(j
ently 
the young nlan dropped his book, and betook himself to his pipe, sup- 
plemented by a drean1Y study of the fire. A 80und was heard in 
the little hall down-stairs; the reader started up, w(jnt to the door 
and listened; but all was quiet again, and he returned to hili chair
 
As he moved he showed a figure, tall, and possessed of a c(jrtain 
slouching, broad-shouldered power. The hair was noticeably black, 
and curled clo
ely over the head. The features Wf're strongly cut, 
daMhed in, a little hy accident, as it seen1ed, so that only the mouth 
had fallen finely into drawing. But through the defects of the face, 
as through the Mtudent's stoop of tbe powerful frame, there breathed 
an attractive and vigorous individuality. You saw a n)an all alive, 
Inarked already by the intensity with which he had pli(jd his trade, 
and curiously combining in his outward aspect the sugge
tions of a 
patient tenacity with those of a quick and irrItable susceptibility. 
"I must wait for him, 1 suppose," he said to himsélf, as he rel'mmeà 
his seat. "I wish it were over. Come here, Tony and support me." 
The Aberdeen terrier on the rug got up slowly, sleepily blinked at 
his master, and cliIubed into the chair be:side him, where he had hard- 
ly established hin1:self, after a long process of leisurely fidgeting, 
when the hall-door bell rang in good earnest, and Tony, hastily driven 
down, was left to meditate on the caprices of power. 
His master threw open the door. 
"\Vell, how are you, n)y dear old f{'now?" said the new-comer. "I 
thought I never should get here. The lunch at Lam beth ,vas inter- 
minable, and one saw so Inany people there ,vhorn one knew a little, 
and was glad to talk to, tbat even after lunch it ,vas impossible to cut 
it short. But how are you? How glad I am to see you!" 
And the Apeaker advanced into the room, still holding the other's 
hand affectionately. He was a slightly-built man, in a clerical coat, 
with a long, narrow face and piercing eyes. The whole aspect was 
singularly refined; all the lines were thin and prenlaturely worn; but 
the expression was sparkling and full of charm, and the strong priest- 
ly eleInent in (iress and mallner clearly implied no lack of pliancy of 
mind, of sensitiveness and elasticity of feeling. 
"Sit down there," said the owner of the rooms, putting the new- 
comer into the chair he himself had just vacated. "Tony-you im- 
pndence!-out of that! Really, that dog and I have been living 80 
long by ourselves that his manners, at any rate, are past praying for 
-and I should be sorry to answer for my own." 
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" 'Vell, and where have you been all this time, l\Ierriman?" said the 
man in the chair, looking up at his cOlnpanion with an expression in 
which a very strong and evident pleasure seemed to be crossed by 
somethin
 else. "'fwo years, isn't it, since we parted at Oxford, and 
since I ,vent off to DIY first curacy? And not a line from you since- 
not one-not even an address on a postcard, till I heard from you 
that you would be in town to-day. Do you call that decent behavior, 
sir, to an old friend ?" 
" It is explainable, I think," said the other awkwardly and paused. 
" Rut, however- 
o you, Ronalds, are still at l\lickledown, and it is 
vour vicar Raynham who has been consecrated to-day to this new 
South African see?" 
" Yes," said Ronalds, with a sigh. " Yes, it is a heavy loss to us 
all. If ever there was a true and effective Churchman, it is Raynham. 
It is hard to spare a nlan like that from the work here. IIowever, be 
is absolutely guileless and self-sacrificing, and I like to believe that 
he knows best. But yourself, l\Ierriman; you seem to forget that it 
is you who are the riddle and the mystery! It is nearly two years 
ago, isn't it, since you wrote to tell me you postponed your ordina- 
tion for the purpose of spending some tinle in Germany, and going 
through further theological training? But as to your whereabout in 
Germany I have been quite in the dark. Explain, old fellow." 
And the speaker put up his hand and touched his companion's arm. 
Look and action were equally winning, and expres8ed the native in- 
born lovableness of the nlan. 
l\lerriman named a small but famous German university. 
"I have been eighteen months there," he added, briefly, his quick 
eve taking note of the shade which had fallen across his companion's 
e
pression. "I have had a splendid time." 
"And have come back-what for?" 
"To eat dinners and go to the Bar." 
Ronalds started. 
"So the old dream is given up ?'
 he said, slowly. How we used to 
cherish it together! 'Vhen did you make up your mind to relinquish 
the Church ?" 
"Some eight or nine months ago." 
The speaker paused a moment, then went on: 
"That is why I did not write to you, Ronald
. At first I ,vas too 
undecided, too overwhelmed by new ideas; and then, afterward, I 
knew you would be distressed, so I let it alone till we should meet." 
Ronalds lay back in his chair, sheltering his eyf's from the blaze of 
the fire with one hand. He did not speak for a minute or two; then 
he said in a Aomewhat constrained voice: 
" Is G- one of their- what shall I can it ?-liberal-advanced 
-universities ?" 
"Not particularly. The mass of students in the theological faculty 
there are on the road to being Lutheran pastors of a highly orthodox 
kind, and find plenty of professors to suit them. I was attracted by 
the reputation of a group of men, whose books are widely read, in- 
: deed, but whose lecture-rooms are very scantily filled. It seemed to 
I me that in their teaching I should find that lrlstorical temper which I 
was above an in search of. You remember"-and the speaker threw 
I ?ack his head with a smile which pleasantly illumined the massive, 
Irregular features-" how you used to laugh at me for a TeutophiIe 
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:-how that .history prize of mine on Teutonic Arianism plunged me 
Into quagmIres of German you used to make merry over and wherein 
according to you, I had dropped forever all chanc"'es of 'a, decent En
 
glish style! \Vell, it was nothing but that experience of German 
methods, working together with all the religious ideas of which my 
mind and yours had been full so long, that n1ade me put off orders 
and go abroaà. I think," he added slowly," I ,vas athirst to see 
what Germans, like tbose whosß ,vork on the fifth and sixth centuries 
had struck me with admiration, could nlake of the first and second 
centuries. I was full of problems and questionings. The historical 
work which I had begun so casual1y 
t:'t:'med to have rou
ed a host of 
new forces and powers. I was unhapJJY. The old and new wouldn't 
blend-wouldn't fuse. I was especially "
orried with that problem of 
historical translation, if I may call it so, which had risen up before 
me like a ghost of all those interminable German books about the- 
Goths, in which I had buried myself. 1\1y ghost walked. It touched 
[natters I tried in vain to keep sacred from it. ]'lnally, it drove me 
out of England." 
A new flame of fire had wakened in the black, naIf shut eyes
 
With such a growth of animation might Richard Rothe l)ave de- 
scribed the tumults of heart and Dlind 'v hich drove })Ìnl fronl Ger- 
many southward into the land of art, from 'VÜrtemberg to Rome, 
from the narrow thought-world of Lutheran Pietism into the wide 
horizons of a humaner faith. 
" Historical translation!" said the other, looking up. "'Vhat do 
you mean by that ?" 
"Simply the tranto'mutation of pa8t witness into the language of the 
present. That was the point, the problem, which seized me from the 
beginning. Here, for instance, in my work among the Goths, IlIad 
before me a maSH of original material-chronicles, ecclt:'siastical biog- 
raphies, acts of councils, lives of saints, papal letters, religious 
polemics, and so forth. And I had also before me two different kinds 
of modern treatment of it, an older and a newer; the older represent- 
ed by books written-what shall we say?-broadly speaking, before 
1840 ; the newer by a series of works produced, of course, in the light 
of Niebuhr and Ranke, and differing altogether in tone from the 
earlier series. What 
()as this differt'nce in tone? Of course we all 
know-in spite of Gibbon-that history has been reborn since the 
Revolut.ion. Yes; but why? how? Put the development into words, 
Well, it seemed to me like nothing in the world so much as the differ- 
ence between good and bad translation. The older books had had 
certain statements and prod uets of the past to render into the 
language of the present. And tbey had rendered them inaòequately 
with that vagueness and generality and convention ,vhi('h belong to 
bad translation. And the result was eitht:'r merely flat and pe).func- 
tory, something totally without the breath of life and reality, or else 
the ideas and speech of the pa8t ,vere hidden away under what was 
in truth a disguise-often a magnificent disguise-woyen out of the 
ideas and speech of the present. But the books since Niebuhr, since 
Ranke, since Mommsen! Thefre you found a difference. At last you 
found out that these men and women, tbe8e kings and bishops and 
saints, these chroniclers and officials, were flesh and blood; that they 
had ideas, passions, politics; that they lived, as we do, under 
o',"ern- 
ing prepossessions; that they had theories of life and the universe; 
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and till you understood these and could throw yourself back into 
them, you had no chance of understanding the mtn or their doings. 
The past woke up, lived and moved, and wbat it said came to you 
with a new accent, the accent of truth. And all this was brought 
about by nothing in the world fundamentally but Í'lnproved transla- 
'ion, by the use of that same faculty, half-scientific, half-imaginative
 
which, in the rendering of a foreign language, enables a man to get 
into the very heart and mind of bis author, to speak with his tones 
and feel with his feeling." 
"-rhe speaker paused a moment as tbough to rein himself up. 
Ronalds looked at him, smiling at the strenuous attitude-bands on 
Midps, head thrown back-which seemed to recall many by-gone 
Inoments to the spectator. 
"If you mean by all this," he said, "that the modern historian 
throws less of himself into bis work, shows more real detachment of 
mind than his predecessors, I can bring ha If a dozen instances agail1et 
you. \Vhen is Carlyle anybody but Carlyle, fitting the whole of 
history to the clothes- and force-philosophy?" 
"Oh, the subjective e1ement, of cours(-', is inevita11e to some degree 
01' other. But, in truth, paradox as it may Bound, it is just this 
heightened individuality in the modern hh.lorian which makes him 
in many ways a better interpreter of the past. lIe is Inore sympa- 
thetic, more eager: more curious, more romantic, if you will; and, at 
the same tin1p, the scientific temper, whicb is the twin sister of the 
rornantic-and both the peculiar children of to-day-is always there 
to guide his eagerness, to instruct his curiosity, to di
cipline his 
sympathy. He understands the past better, because he carries more 
of the present into it than those who went before, because the culture- 
of this present provides him with sharper and more ingenious tools 
wherewith to reconstruct the building of the past, ani! because, by 
virtue of a trained and developed imagination, he is able nowadays 
to Jive in the ]ife, physical and moral, of the by-gone streets and 
templeA, the long dead men and women, brought to 1ight again by 
his knowledge anò his skiJI, to a degree and in a manner unknown to 
any century but ours." 
" 'V ell said!" exclaimed Ronalds, smiling again. "
Iodern histo- 
ry has earned its pæan-far be it from me to grudge it." 
"Ah! I run on," said the other, penitently, the arms falling and 
the attitude relaxing. "But to return to myself, if you really want. 
the explanation-" 
And he looked inquiringly at his friend. 
"I want it," said Ronalds in a low voice. "But I dread it." 
.Merriman paused a moment, his keen black eyes resting on his 
fnend. Then he said gently: 
"I ,viII say no more if it would be painful to you. And yet I 
should like to explain mYAeIf. You influenced me a great deal at 
Oxfol'd. I doubt if I should ever have thought of taking orders but 
for you. Constantly in Germany my mind turned to you with a sense 
of responFibilit.y. I could not write, but I always looked forward to 
talking it out." 
"(.}o on, go on," said Ronalds, looking up at him. "I wish to un- 
derstand-if I can." 
" Wen, then, you remember that, during the time I was hunting up 
Goths, I had to break off divinity lectures. But tbe day after tbe 
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prize was sent in I remember gathering together the old books again, 
alJd I took up specially Edersbein)'s 'J esus tJJe Mes8iah,' ,vbich Haigh 
of Trinity had lent me SOIne wt:eks before. I read it for hours, and 
at the end I laid it down with an inward judgment, the strength of 
which I shall never forget. 'Learning up to a certain point, feeling 
up to a certain point, but all through bad history-bad translation!' 
Six months before, I should have been incapable of any such verdict. 
But my Gerrnans, with their vile type and their aborninable sty Ie, had 
taught me a good ,ieal in between. If Edersheim's WàYS of usin
 
docunlents and conceiving history were right, then theirs were all 
wrong. But I knew then1, on the contrnry, to be abundantly right- 
at any rate, within their own sphere. lJIust the Christian documents 
be treated differently-could they be treated differently, in prJnciple 
-from the docun1ents of the declining empire, or of any other his- 
torical period? r:rhat evening was a kind of crisis. I was never at 
peace afterward. I remen1ber turning to books 011 Inspiration and on 
the Canon, and resuming attendance on old S-'s lectures on Apol- 
ogetics, ,vhich had been interrupted for me by reading for the Es
ay. 
1\lany times I recollect going to Bee X- at ChristclJurch. He 
aw 
I was in difficulties, aud talked to me a great deal and very kindly 
about the in1possibility of mere reason supplying a solution to any of 
the prevalent doubts as to Christianity. One must wish to belie\ e, or 
belief was impossible. lIe quoted Mansel's words to me: 'Affection 
is part of insight; it is ,vanted for gaining due acquaintance with the 
facts of the case.' AU this fitted in very well with the N eo-Kantian 
ideas I believed myse]f to have adopted during my reading for 
Greats; and when he sent me to Mozley, and Newn1ßIl's' Grammar of 
Assent,' I followed his advice gladly enough. But the only result 
was that I found my whole conception of truth fissured and broken 
up. It came to this, that there were two trutl
s-not only a truth of 
matter and a truth of spirit, but two truths of history, two truths of 
literary criticito'm, to which answered corresponding moods of mind 
on the part of the Christian. It was imperatively right to endeavor 
to disentangle miracle from history, the marvelous frum the real, in a 
document of the fourth, or third, or second century; to see delusions 
in the l\lontanist visions, the growth of myth in Apocryphal gospels, 
or the Acts of Pilate, a natural credulity in Justin's demonology, 
careless reporting in the ascription by Papias to Jesus 
f a gross 
millenarian prophecy, and so on. But the contents of the New 
Testament, however n1arvelous, and however apparently akin to what 
surrounds them on either side, were to be treated from a totally 
different point of view. In the one case there must be a desire on 
the part of the historian to discover tbe historical under the miracu- 
lous, or he would be failing in his duty as a sane and competent 
observer; in the other case there must be a desire, a strong 'affection,' 
on the part of the theologian, toward proving the miraculous to be 
historical, or be would be failing in his duty as a Christian. Yet in 
both cases-the reflection was inevitable-the evidence was historical 
and literary, and the witnes!ò'es were human !-At this point I came 
across the first volume of Baur's 'Church History.' Now, Baur's 
main theories, you will remember, had been described to us in one or 
two of 8-'13 lectureR. He had been held up to us as the head and 
front of the German system-making; the extravagance of his Simon 
)\fagus theory, the arbitrariness of his perpetual antitheses between 
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" Petrinismus' and' Paulinismus,' , Particularismus' and 'U niversa- 
hsmus,' had been bl'ought out with a good deal of the dry old Oxford 
humor, and, naturally, not many of us had kept any thought of 
Baul" in our n1inds. But now I began to read one of his chief books, 
and I can only describe what I felt in the words lately attributed 
Ly his biographer to Prof. Green: 'He thought the "Church 
History" the most illllnÙ
nating book he had ever read.' Clearly it 
was overstrained and arbitrary in part
; the theory was forced, and 
the arrangenlent too symnletrical for historical or literary reality. 
But it seemed to me you might say the same of Niebuhr and 'V olff. 
Yet they had been, and were still, the pioneers and luasters of an 
age. 'Vhy not BanI' in bis line? At any rate, it was clear to me 
that his book was histo}"y j it fell into line with all other fir
t-rate 
work in the historical departnll'nt, whereas, whatever eh;e they Blight 
be, Farrar's and Edersheiru's were not history. That wa
 nlY first 
acquaintance with German theology, except sorne translations of 
Weiss and Dorner. I had shrunk from it till then, and X- had 
,varned me from it. But after reading Baur's 'Churcb Hi
toJ'Y' and 
the 'Paul,' I suddenly made up my mind to go abroad, and to give a 
year at least to tbe German critical school. 'V ell, so far, Ronalds, 
do you blanle me?" 
And the speaker broke off abruptly, his almost excessive calm of 
manner wavering a little, his eye seeking his friend's. 
Ronalds had sat till now shrunken together in the bi
 arm-chair, 
which, standing out against the uncurtained window, through which 
came a winter twilight, seemed lost again among the confused lines 
of the houses on the opposite bank of the river, or of the barges 
going slowly up stream. lIe roused himself at this, and bent 
forward. 
" Blame? " the word had an odd ring; "that depends. How 
much did it cost you, all this, l\lerriman ?" 
" \tVhat do you Inean ?" 
" What I say. It gives me a shiver as I listen to you. I foresee 
the end-a dismal end, all through-and I keep wondering whether 
you had evel' anything to lose, whether you were ever inside.C) If 
you were, could this process you describe have gone on with so little 

hpck, so little reaction?" 
The firelight showed a flush on the fine ascetic c}lepk. He had 
t.ou
ed himself to speak strongly, but the effort excited him. 
J\Ierriman left his post by the fire and began to pace up and down. 
"I had meant only to describe to you," he said, at last, " an episode 
of intellectual history. The rest is between me-and God. It can 
not really be put into words. But, as you know, I was brought up 
strictly and religiously. Yon and I sllared the same thoughts, the 
same influence, the same religious services at Oxford. These months 
I have been describing to you were months of great misery on the 
side of feeling and practice. I remember coming back one morning 
from an early service, and thinking with a kind of despair what 
would happen to me if I were ever forced to give up the Sacrament. 
Yet the process went on an tbe same. I believe it is very much a 
m
tter of temperament. I could not. master the passionate desire to 
thInk the matter throug
, to harmonIze knowledge and faith, to get 
to the bottom. You mIght have done it, I think." And he stood 

tilJ, looking at his friend with a smile which had no satire in it. 
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"Of course, every Christian kno ws than thel'e are doubts and 
difficuities in the path of the faith, and that he may succumb to 
them if he pleases," said Ronaldt5, after a pause; "but if he is true- 
he keeps close to his Lord, and gi\res the answer of faith. He asks 
himself which solves most problems-Christianity or agnosticism. 
He looks round on t.he state of the world, on the history of his own 
life, and on the work of Christ in both. Is he going to give up the. 
witness of his faith, of the 'holy men of old,' of the saints of the 
present, of his own inmost life, becauE'e men of science, in a world 
which is all inexplicable, tell hirl1 that n1Ïracle is irnpossible, or 
because a generation or two of German professors-who seen) to him 
to spend most of their time, Penelope-like, in unraveling their own 
webs-persist, in the face of a living and divine reality,which attests 
itself to him every day of his life, in telling him that the Church is a 
mere human contrivance based upon a delusion and a lie? Above 
all, he will not venture hinlself deliberately, in a state of immaturity 
and disarmament, into the enemy's earn p; for 'he is not his own/ 
and what be bears in his bosom, the treasure of the faith, is but con- 
fided to him to be guarded with his life." 
The musical vibrating voice sank with the clo!"ing words. 
Ierri- 
man returned to his old position by the fire, and was sileut a 
minute. 
" But even you," he said presently with a smile, ., can not deny 
reason some place in your scheme." 
" Naturally," said the other, his tone of emotion changing for one 
of sarcasm. "To the freethinker of to-day we Christians are all 
sentimentalists-strong in emotion, weak in brains. A religion 
which boaRts in England a Newton, a Hooker, a Butler, and a N ew- 
man among its sons, is conceived of as having nothing rational to 
say for itself. The charge is absurd on the face of it. We say, 
indeed, that finally-in the last resort-a certain disposition of soul 
is required for the due apprehension of Christian truth; that the 
process of apprehension contains an act of faith which can not be 
evaded, and that the rationalist who will accept nothing but what his 
reason can indorse, is merely refusing the rlivine condition on which 
God's gift is offered to him. But that a religion which is not ju
tified 
and ordered by reason is a religion full of danger-is not a religion, 
indeed, but a mysticism-we know as w..n as you do, and the 
English Church needs no one to teach her an elementary lesson. 
English theology wants no apologist, and the man who has not 
already gone over to the restlessness of unbelief need not leave his 
own church in quest of guides. Will you find more learning in all 
Germany than you can get in Westcott and Lightfoot? A better 
historian than Bishop Stubbs? A more omniscient kno"\vledge of the 
history of criticism and the canon than Dr. Salmon will give you, if 
you take the trouble. to read his bo
ks? In all that you ha
e been 
saying I see-forglv
 me-a ludIcrous want of perspectIve and 
proportion. Why thIS craze for German books and German pro- 
fessors? Are there no thinkers in the world but German ones? 
And what is the whole history of Gern1an criticism but a history of 
brilliant failures, from Strauss downward? One theorist follows 
another-now Mark is uppermost as the Ur-Evangelist, now 
!vlatthew-now thp Synoptics are sacrificed to St. John. now St. John 
to the Synoptics. BanI' relegates one after another of the Epistles 
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to the second century becau
e his theory can not do with them in the 
first. Harnack tells you that Haur's theory is all wrong, and that 
Thessalonians and Philippians must go back again. V olknlar sweeps 
togethe," Gospels and Epistles in a heap toward ihe middle of the 
second century as the earliest date for almolit all of them; and Dr. 
Abbot, who, as we are told, has absorbed all the learning of all the 
Germans, puts Mark before 70 A. D.; 1\Iatthew just before 70 A. D. ; 
and Luke, about 80 A. D.! Strauss's mythical theory is dead and 
buried by comnlon consent; Baur's tendency theory is much the 
sanle; Renan will have none of the Tühingen school; 'T olkmar is 
already antiquated; and Ptlpiderer's fancies are now in the order of 
the day. 1\Ieanwhile, we who believe in a risen IJord, look quietly 
on, while the' higher criticism' swallows its own off
pring. \Vhen 
you have settled your own case, we say to your friends and teachers, 
then ask us to listen to you. l\leanwhile we are practical men: the 
poor and wretched are at our gates, and sin, sorrow, death, stand 
aside for no one! " 
l\lerriman had been watching his companion during his outburst 
with a curious expression, half combative, half indulgent. When 
Ronalds Rtopped, he took a long breath. 
"I don't know whether you have read many of the books?" he 
askerl, shortly. 
" :No. I don't read German; and I am a busy parish clergyman 
with little time to spare for superfluities. But, as you remind me, 
S-'s lectures taught one a good deal, and I follow the Inatter in 
the pre
s and the magazines, or in conversation, as I come across it." 
1\Ierriman !'n1Ïled. 
"I suppose your answer would be the answer of four-fifthA of Eng- 
lish clergymen, if the question was put to them. 'V ell, then, I am 
to take it for granted, Ronalds, that to you the whole of German 
New Testament 1Víssenschaft, or, at any rate, what calls itself 'the 
German critical school,' is practically indifferent. You regard it in 
the words of a recent' Quarterly' article, as 'an attack' which has 
, failed. ' Very well, let us leave the matter there for the present. 
Suppose we go to the Old Testament. vVere you at the Manchester 
Church Congress last year, and, if so, what was your impression?" 
Ronalds leaned forward, looked steadily into the fire, and did not 
answer for a moment or two. An expression of pain and perplexity 
gradually rose in the delicate face, in strong contrast with the inspi- 
ration, the confidence of his previous manner. 
" You mean as to the Historical Criticism debate?" 
Merriman nodded. 
" It was extraordinarily interesting-very painful in some ways. I 
doubt the wisdom of it. It raised more questions than it solved. 
Since then I have had it much in my mind; but my life gives me no 
time to work at the subjects in detail." 
"Did it, or did it not, prove to your-mind, as it did to mine, that 
there is a vital change going on, not only in the lay, but in the cleri- 
cal conceptions of the Old Testament? Did your memory, like mine, 
travel back to Pusey, to the condemnation of Colenso by all the 
Bishops and five-sixths of Convocation, to the writers in the' Speak- 
er's Comm(lntary' who refuted him?" 
"There is a change, certainly," said Ronalds, slowly; "but "-and 
he raised his head with a ]ight gesture, as of one shaking off a 
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weight-" my faith is not bound up ,vith tbe religious books of the 
J ews-' God spake tbrough the prophets,' through Israel'ts training, 
through the P
alms-Ieave me that faith, which, indeed, in its broad 
essential element
, you have never yet been able to touch; give me 
tbe Gospels and 
t. Paul, and I at least anI content." 
" , 1\ly faith is not bound up with the religious books of the Jews,' " 
repeated l\lerl'iman. " I noticed almost a 
imilar sentence in an arti- 
cle by the Bishop of Carlisle, rather more than a year ago. 'V hat it 
means is that you and be have adopted, so far as the Old Tt-'stanlent 
is concerned, the standpoint of 'Essays and Reviews.' lie is a Bishop, 
you a High Churchman. Yet thirty years ago the Bi
hops and the 
High Churchmen prosecuted' Essa:ys and Reviews' in two Ecclef'ja8
 
tical Conrts; and Jowett's essay, in which the thoughts you have just 
expressed were practically embodied, cost him at Oxforò his salary as 
professor. But to return to the Church Congress. r.fhe distinctive note 
of its most distinctive debate, as it seems to me, was the glorifica- 
tion of 'criticism,' especially, no doubt, in relation to the Old Testa- 
ment. Turn to the passages. I have the report here "-and he òrew 
the volume toward him and turned up some ]llarked pages. "First, 
'I hold to be established beyond all controver
y that the Pentateuch 
in its present form was not written by l\loses.' That comes fronl the 
Dean of Peterborough. The same speaker says, further, 'Of the 
composite character of the Hexateuch there can be no question. 
"The proofs have been often set forth," 'says Dr. Robertson Snlith, 
"and never answered." To say that tlH)Y have any connection with 
l.ationa1istic principles is simply to say that schoJar
11ip and ratiopaI- 
lsm are identical, for on this point IIebraists of all schools are agreed.' 
-But if the Hexateuch be composite, a redaction of drfferent docu- 
ments from unknown hands, by an unknown editor, what becomes of 
its sCl'iptural authority-what especially becow('s of the doctrine of 
the Fall ?--Poor Pusey! with his' amazement' that any mind could 
òe shaken by such arguIDPnts as those containf-d in the first book of 
Colen so; or poor \Vilberforce, wit h his contenlpt for the 'old and 
often-refuted cavils' brought fui',vard by the assailants of the Pen- 
tateuch! 
" But there is another passage a little further on in the Congress 
debate, ,vhich ,vould have touched Pusey still more nearly. ' The 
certainties already attained by criticism,'cries Prof. Cheyne triumph- 
antly, , are neither few nor uninlportant. Think of the Pentateuch, 
Isaiah, Daniel, and Ecclesiastes !" 'Think of .Daniel!' One can 
still bear Pusey thundering away: 'Others wbo wrote in defense of 
the faith engaged in large subjects. I took for my province one more 
confined but definite issue. I selected the book of Daniel. What I 
have proposed to myself in this course of lectures is to meet a boast- 
ful criticism upon its own grounds, and to show its failure where it 
claims to be most triumphant.' 'I have an8wered the objections 
raised,' he declares; but he can not' affect to believe that they have 
any special plausibility.' What loftiness of tone all through! what a 
sternness of moral indignation toward the miserable skeptics, whose 
theories as to Daniel and the rest have been let loose, through 
'Essays and Reviews" 'on the young and uninstructed'! 'Veil, five- 
and-twenty years go by, and the Church of England pract
can.y gives 
its verdict as between Pusev and the German or EnglIsh Infidels 
whom he trampled on, and, i
 spite of that tone of Apostolic certain
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ty, judgment goes finally, even within the Church, not for the Angli- 
can leader, but for the 'infidels' ! "fhe Book of Daniel, despite a 
hesitating prote
t here and there, like tbat of Dr. Stauley Leathes, or 
some bewildered country clergyman writing to tbe 'Guardian,' comes 
quietly and irrevocably down to 165 B. c" and the Hexateuch, dis- 
solved more or less into its original sources, announces itse]f as the 
peculiar product of that Jewish religious movement which, beginning 
under J osiab, strengthens with the Exile, and yields its :final fruits 
long after the Exile! . . . 
" But this whole debate is remarkable to a degree-as the debate of 
a Church Congress. It is penetrated and preoccupied with the 
claims of 'criticism.' Its subjpct is whether 'critical 'results' (es- 
pecially in connection with the Old Testament) are to be taught 
from the pulpit of the Ch urch of England, and these resu1ts, as de- 
scribed by almost all the speakers
 involve a complete reconstruction 
of an English Churchman's ideas on the subject of the early history, 
laws, and religion of the Jews-matters which he has alwaJs re- 
garded, and which, indeed, he 10gical1y must regard, as intimately 
bound up with his Christian faith. Now all thi
, especially as one 
looks back twenty-five years, to tbe Synodical condemnation of 
Colenso, and of ' Essays and Reviews,' strikes one as a sufficiently ]'e- 
markable phenomenon. The question is, 1l r hatjorces huve bi'OUI/ht 
it about? 'Vell, there can be very little debate as to that. No 
doubt science and Prof. Huxley have had their way with the l\losaic 
cosmogony, and the methods and spirit of science provide an atllloS- 
phere which insensibly affects al1 our modes of thought. But we are 
passing out of the 
cientific phase of Old Testam
nt criticism. That 
has, so to speak, done its work. It is the literary and historical phase 
which is no\V uppermost. And in the matter of the literary history 
of the Old Testaroent the present collapse of English orthodoxy is due 
to one cause, as far as I can see, and one cause only-the invasion of 
EngUsh by Ger/nan thought. Instead of nlarching side by side with 
Gernlany and Holland during the last thirty years, as we nlight have 
done, had our theological faculties been other than what they are, 'we 
have been attacked and conquered by them; 'we have been skirmishing 
or protesting, feeding ourselves ,vith the 'Record' and the 'Church 
Times,' rearling the' Speaker's Commentary,' or the productions of 
the Christian Evidence Society, till the process of penetration from 
without has slowly completed it
Rlf, and we finei ourselves suddenly face 
to face with such a fact as this Church CongresA debate, and the ri
e 
and marked success of a younger school of critics-Cheyn
, Driver, 
Robertson Smith-whom the Germans lDay fairly regard as the cap- 
ti ves of their bow and spear. 
" For look at the names of scholars quoted in this very debate-all 
of them German, with the grpat exception of Knenen! And look 
back over the history of the Pentateuchal controversy itself! It 
begins in Holland with Spinoza, or in France with the oratorian 
Richard Simon, two hundred years ago. Simon starts the literary 
criticism of tile l\Iosaic books, from the Catholic side. Jean Ie Clerc, 
a Dutch Protestant theologian in Amsterdam, about 1685, starts the 
historical method, inquires as to the time and circumstances of com- 
position, and so on-first conceives it, in fact, as an historical prob- 
lem. Seventy years later comes the l\IontpeHier physician, Jean 
Astruc. He fi ,.st notices the key to the whole enigma, the distinctive 
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use made of the words' Elohim' and' J ahveh.' This leads him to 
the supposition of different strata in the Pentateuch, and from hinl 
descend in dire
t line Kuenen a
d 'Vellhausen.-It is instructive, by- 
the-way, to notIce that all the tIme Astruc will have nothing to say 
to arguments against the l\Iosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. 
'That,' he says scornfully, 'was the disease of the last century '-an 
'attack,' in fact, which had 'failed'!- ,\\T en, then Astruc's 'Conjec- 
tures' pass into Germany, and meet there at first with very n1uch the 
same reception from German orthodoxy that English orthodoxy gave 
Colens<? T
ll Eic
horn's. 'Einleitung' appears. "From that point 
the patIent, Iodustrious mInd of Germany throws Itself seriously on 
the problem, and a whole new and vast development begins. Thence- 
forward not a name of any importance that is not German, except 
that of Kuenen, who is altogether German in method and 
cieñceJ 
down to our own day, when at last among ourselves a school of En- 
gli
h scholars trained in the German results, and enthusiastica]]y 
eager to diffuse theIn, has risen to take away our reproach, and has 
hardly begun to work before the effects on English popular religion 
are everywhere conspicuous. 
" Well, I don't know what you feel, Ronalds, but all these things 
to me, at any rate, are inlmensely significant. I say to myself, it has 
taken some thirty years for German critical science to conquer En- 
glish opinion in the nJatter of the Old Testament. But, exc
pt in the 
regions of an either illiterate or mystical prejudice, tLat conquest is 
now complete. How nluch longer will it take before we feel the vic- 
tory of the same science, carried on by the 83rue methods and with 
the pame ends, in a field of knowledge infinitely more precious and 
vital to English popular religion than the field of the Old Testament 
-before Germany imposes upon us not only her concf'ptions with re- 
gard to the history and literature of tbe Jews, but also those which 
she has been elaborating for half a century with regard to that his- 
tory which is the natural heir and successor of the Jewish-the his- 
tory of Christian origins?" 
"In your opinion, no doubt, a very few years indeed," returned 
Ronalds, recovering that attractive cheerfulness of look which was 
characteristic of him. "As for me, I see no necessary connection 
between the two subjects. The period covered by the New Testa- 
Inent is nluch narrower, the material of a different quality, the evi- 
dence infinitely more accessible, the possibiJity of mistakes on the 
part of the Church infinitely les8. And whatever may be said of our 
Old Testament scholarship, not even the most self-satisfied GernJan 
can speak disrespectfully of us in the matter of the New. AR I said 
before, with men like Lightfoot, Westcott, Hort, and Salmon as the 
leaders and champions of our faith on the intellectual side we h
ve 
very littlp, as it seems to me, to fear fron1 any 
keptical fOrel!!n 
1r7ssens
/laft. Besides, what can be Inore uniair, Merriman, than to 
speak as if the whole of this TI'1"ssenschafl were on one side? N ean- 
der, 'Veiss, Dorner, Tiscbendorf, Luthardt; theFe are names, as 
famous in the ,vorld as any of the so-cal Jed 'critical' names? and they 
are the names, not of assailants, but of defenders of our faIth. And 
as to the a
sau1t on the Christian documents, we can appeal not only 
to ChriRtian ,vriters, but to a skeptic ]ike Renan, in whose opinion the 
assault has been repulsed and discredited. No! here at least we are 
stronger, not weaker, than we were thirty years ago. Every weapon 
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that a hostile science could 8uggest has been brought to bear against 
the tower of our faith, and it stands more victoriously now than ever, 
foursquare to all the winds that blow." 
"And meanwhile every diocesan conferenc.e rings with the wail 
over 'infidel opinions,'" said l\Ierriman quietly. "It grows notol'i- 
ously nlore and more difficult to get educated men to take any inter- 
est in the services or doctrines of the Church, though they will join 
eagerly in its philanthropy; literature and the periodical press are 
beconlÏ ng either more indifferent or more hostile to the accepted 
Christianity year by year; the upper strata of the working class, 
upon ,vhom the future of that class depends, either stand coldly 
aloof from all the Christ ian sects, or throw themselves into st:'cular- 
ism; and Archdeacon Farrar, preaching on tbe pJ'o!';ecution of the 
Bishop of Lincoln, passionately appeals to al1 sections of ChriHtiaus 
to close their ranks, not again
t each other, but against the' skepti- 
cism rampant' among the cultivated c1a
s, and the religious indiffer- 
ence of the democracy.-But let me take your points in order. No 
doubt there is a large and flourishing school of orthodox theology in 
Germany. So, seventy years ago, there was a large and flourishing 
school in Gernlany of defendf>rs of the l\Iosaic authorr-hip al;d date of 
the Pentateuch. One can run over the names-Fritzsche, Scbeibel, 
J ahn, Dahler, Rosenmüllf>r, Herz, Hug, Sack, Pustkucben, Kanne, 
l\Ieyer, StäudlÏn-who now relnembers- one of theIn? Of all their 
books, says a French Protestant, sketching the controversy, il n'est 
resté que Ie souvenir d'un héro'ique et ÙnpuÜ;sant eJturt. It is not 
their work, but that of their opponents, which has Ii ved and penetra- 
ted, has transformed opinion and is n101ding the future. They rep- 
re",ented the excep
ional, the traditional, the miraculous, and they 
have had to give way to the school representing the norn1a], the his- 
torical, the rational. And yet not one of them but did not belie"e 
that he had crushed De 'Vette and all his works! Is not all proba- 
bility, all analogy, all the past, so to speak, on our side, when we 
prophesy a like fate for those schools of the present which, in the field 
of Christian origins, represent the exceptional, the tl'aditional, tbe 
n11raculous? For what we ha'\1e been witnessing so far is the tri- 
uluph of a principle, of on o'J"der of ideas, and this principle, this 01'- 
(ler, belongs to us, not to you, and is as applicable to Christian history 
as it is to Jewish.' 
" Then as to our own theology. I",et me be ai
respectful to no one. 
Bnt I should like to ask you what possibility is tlJere in this country 
of a scientific, that is to say, an unprpjudiced, an un biased 8tudy of 
theology, under present. conditions? All our theological faculties are 
subordinate to the Church; the professors are clergymen, tl1e examin- 
ers in the theological schools tuust be in priest's orders. They are, in 
fact, in that position to wl1ich the reactionary orthodoxy of Germany 
tried-un
ucces
,fully-to reduce tIle Gerrrl3n un;ver
itit:s after '48. 
Read the protest of the theological faculty of Güttingen againf:t an 
attempt of the sort. It is given, if I remember right, in Hausrath's 
'Life of Strauss,' and you win realize the opinion of learned Germany 
as to the effect of such a relation between the Church and the uni- 
versities as obtains here, on the progress of knowledge. The results 
of our EngIi
h system are precif:ely what you might expect-great in- 
dustry and great success in textual C'riticiF:m in all the branches of 
what the Germans call the niedere I
ritik, complete sterility, as far as 
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the higher criticism-that is to say, the effort to reconcei \' e Chris- 
tianity in the light of the accumulations of nlodern knowledge-is 
concern\:d. * ,\' hen Pattison made his pl.oposals as to the reorganiza- 
tion of studies at Oxford, he did not trouble himself to include therein 
any proposals a
 to the theolugical faculty. Until the whole condi- 
tiolls under which that faculty exists could be altered, he knew that 
to meddle ,vitb it would be useless. All that could be expected froln 
it was a certain aUlount of exegetical work and a more or less respec- 
table crop of apologetic, and that it produced. But he did not leave 
the subject without drawing up a comparison between the opportuni- 
ties of the theological student at Oxford and those of the same stu-, 
dent at any Gennan uuiversity-a comparison which set one thinking. 
His complaints of the quality and range of English theological re- 
search have been often repeated; they were echoed at last year's 
Ch urch Congress by Prof. Cheyne-out, in fact, the rn atter is 
notorious. You have only to glauce frurn the English field to the 
German, from our own cramped conditions and nleager product to 
the German abundance aHd variety, to appreciate Pattison's remark 
in the' vVestminster,' in 1857. I forget. the exact words-' it is a mis- 
nomer to speak of Gerrnan theology. It is more J)roperly tbe theo- 
logy of the age'-tbe only scientific treatment of 1 he materials" hich 
exists. Like other great movements, it rises in this country or that, 
but it ends by penetrating into all. For my own part., I believe that 
we in England, with }"egard to this German study of Christianity, are 
now at the beginning of an epoch ofjJopularization. The books which 
record it have been studied in England, Scotlanò, and Anlerica with 
increasing eagerness during the last fifteen years by a small cla8
; in 
the next fifteen Yl aI'S we 
hill probably see their contents reproduced 
in English form and penetrating public opinion in a new and surpris- 
ing way. A n1Ïninlum of readers among us read German, and trans- 
lations only affect a small and mostly profesRional stratum of opinion. 
But when we get our o\vn English lives of Christ aud histories of the 
primitive Church, written on German principles in the tone and 
speech familiar to the English world, then will come the stru!!gle. 
'Vith regard to the Old Testament, this is precisely what has hap- 
pened-the struggle has come-and already we see much of the re- 
suI t. 
"Finally, as to Renan," l\Ierriman I::1Y back in his chair, and a 
smile broadened over the whole face-" I anI always puzzled by the 
readiness with which the Englishman uses Renan as a stick to beat 
the Germans. Forgive me, Ronalds-hut doesn't it sometimes occur 
to you that the Gerlnans may have something to say about Renan ? 
Isn't their whole contention about him that he is a great artiRt, a hril- 
liant historian, but an uncertain crit ic? An1iel, who, though a Gene- 
vese, was brought up at- Berlin, exactly expresses Gernlan opinion 
when he lays stress on the contradiction in Renan 'between the. liter- 
ary taste of the artist, which is delicate, individual and true, and the 


* It i8 clear that ){erriman has here overlooked certain namPA he might have mentioned-those 
of Dr. Hatch and Dr, 
anday. for instance-snd out!'ide the Church of England and the theological 
facnltie8, those of R. W. Macan, the author of one of the mo,"t cumprehAnsive and 8cholarly mono- 
graphs that exist in English 
 o
 th
 veteran J?r Davidl'on 
 of ,l\Ir, R. F, Horton,. ,
'hos
 illogical and 
interestin[! book on .. The In8plratlon of ScrIpture" brefitheF< change and transltlOn 111 every page; 
of Dr. Drummond, who
e admirable" Philo" is full of the be
t 8pirit of moiIern learning, But 
three or four swallows do not make a summer. and l\lerrlman'8 mind is evidently possesst-d with 
the thought of that atmosphere, that vast Eurrounding literature which in Germany supports and 
generatcs the individual effort. 
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opinions of the critic, which are borrowed, old-fashioned, and waver- 
ing.' In the course of time this judgment becomes patent to Renan, 
and the result appears in certain unci viI passages about young Ger- 
man professors in the preface to 'Les Evangiles,' and elsewhere. 
What matter? The face of I\:nowledge relnains the same. Renan is 
still, as Taine long ago remarked, the main expounder of German 
theological 1VÙ
senschaft for the world in general; in spite of his own 
great learning the 'Origines du Christiani
n1e' could not have been 
written without the thirty years of German labor lying behind it. 
And, as a principle-whether it is a great Fl'enchlnan determined to 
combine the artist with the savant, or an Englishman struggling to 
fuse Anglicanism with learning, as soon as it c()mes to serious differ- 
ences between them and the German critical schools, I can only say 
that the impartial historical spectator will be all for the chances of 
the Germans, simply from his knowledge of the general lie of the 
field! Oh, these Germans!" and the speaker shook his head with an 
expres:sion half hurnorous, half protesting. " Yes, we arraign them, 
and justly, for their type and their style, their manners or no-nlanners, 
their dullness and their length. And all the tilne what Taine said 
long ago in his study of Carlyle, remains as true as ever. Let me 
turn to the passage, I have pondered it often," and he drew a little 
note-book to him, which was lying beside his hand. 
Thus. at the end of the last century there rose into being the philosophic 
enius of Germany, 
which, after eug
ndering a new metaphysic, a new theology, a new poetry, a new literature, a new 
philology, a new eXege
Is, Ii new learning, is now descending into aU the sciences, ann there carry- 
ing on its evolution, No spirit more original, more universal, more fruitful in conseqnences of all 
sorts, more capable of transforming everything and remaking everything, h8s shown itself in the 
world for three hundred years, It is of the sallie significance, the same rank as that of the Renaiss- 
ance and that of the Classical Period, Like those earlier forces, it draws to itself all the bet;t en- 
deRvor of contemporary intelligence. it appears 8S they did in every civilized country, it represents 
as they did .. un des moments de l'histoire du monde." 


The enthusiast dropped the book, with a smile at hh
 own ,varmth. 
Ronalds srniled too, but Inore sadly, and the two friends sat silent 
awhile. 1\'Ierrilnan filled a new pipe, his keen look showing the rise 
within him of thoughts as quick and numerous as the spirals of blue 
smoke which presently came and went between him and his friend. 
After a n1inute or two, he said, bending forward: 
" But all that, Ronalds, was by-the-way. I..et nle go back to my- 
self and this change of view I am trying to explain to you. You 
have given me your opinion, which I suppose is a very comlllon one 
among English Churchmen, that the whole moven1ent of German 
critical theology is an ' attack' which has' failed,' that the orthodox 
position is really stronger than before it began, and so on. WelJ, Jet 
me put side by side with that conviction of yours, my own, which 
has been gained during eighteen months' intense effort, spent all of it 
on German soi 1, in tbe struggle to understand sOlnething of the past 
history and the present situation of German critical theology. Take 
it from 1835, fifty-four years. Practièally, the n10vement which mat- 
ters to ns begins with the shock and scandal of Strauss's 'Leben 
J esu,' wbich appeared in that year. Strauss, who, like Renan, was 
an artist and a writer, derived, as we all know, his philosophical inl- 
pu!se from Hegel, his critical impulse from Schleiermacher. Philoso- 
phically he appealed from Hegel the orthodox conservative to Hegel 
the thinker. ' You taught u
,' he Flays in effect to his great teacher, 
'that there are two elenlents in all re1igion, the passing and the eter- 
nal, the relative and the absolute, the T"Tor;'stellung and the Begr;.{tf.. 


. 
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'The particular system of dogmas put forward by any r
ligion is the 
-" orstellung or presentatiun, the Be!J1'iff 01' idt'a i
 the underlying 
spiritual reality common to it and IH'

ulnably otb
r system besides. 
Why in Christianity have you gone 80 far toward identifying the 
two? Why this exception? For what reasons have JOu allowed to 
the Vorstellung in Christianity a value which belonglS oniy to tbe 
Be[J'rijf? Your reasons must rest upon the Christian evidence. But 
the evidence can not bear the weight. Examine it car
fully, and you 
will see that the particular statements which it makt's are l"eaIJy only 
r"'-o'J"stellung as in uther religions, the imaginative IHythical elt:nlents 
which hide from us the Idea or Begrijf. The idea whwh i
 expJ'essed 
in Chri
tian theology is the idea of God in man. The incarnation, 
death, and resurrt'ctiun of J eSU8 are shadows of the eternal genera- 
tion, the endless selt-repetition of the DiviDe life. ']:'he single facts 
are nlere sensuous symbols. "To the idea in the fact, to the I'ace in 
the individual, our age wishes to be led.' " Naturally to ach
e"e this 
end the Gospels as hi8tory had to be swept away. And they weJ'e 
remorselessly swept away. Som
thing indeed l"lmained. 
'bel'e was 
a Jewish teacher, Jesus of Nazareth, in whom contemporary truth 
saw first the Messiah, then the Son of God, then the Logos. But bis 
life and character were comparatively unimportant-so it stood, at 
least, in the earliest and latest 'Leben J esu'; what was important 
was the idealizing mythopæic faculty which from the Jf>SUS of the 
Galilean Lake evolved the Christ of Bethlehem, of tIle miraclefl, of 
the re
nrrection, of theology. Thus the whole method 'was speculative 
and c(; priori. There was in it a luinimum of history, a minimum in- 
deed of, literary criticism. Strauss criticised the contents of the 
Christian literature without understanding the literary and historical 
conditions which had produced it. Of the real life aud culture of the 
men who wrote it, of the real historical conditions surrounding the 
person of Jesus, he had almost as little notion as the dogmatic histo- 
rians ,vho undertook to answer him. 
"Luckily, however, not only orthodoxy, but the spirit of histol'Y, 
took alarm, and from the revolt of history against hypothesis bf'gan 
the Tübingen school. Baur, that veteran of knowlt>dge, was stJ'uck, in 
the first place, with the fact which Strauss's book revealed, that a sci- 
entific know ledge of Christian sources was a8 yet wanting to theol- 
ogy; in the next, he was imbued with the concf'ption tbat the <1013- 
pels had been till then placed in a false prospective both by StraU
f! 
and New Teßtament criticism generally-that not they, but t})e Pau- 
line Epistles, represent the earliest and directest testimony we })8Ve 
to Christian belief. From this standpoint he began a complete re-ex- 
amination of early Christian literature, conceiving it as a cbapter in 
the history of thought. How did the circle of disciples E'urroundíng 
Jesus of Nazareth broaden into the Catholic Church? Can the steps 
of that development be traced in the books of the New Testamellt ? 
If so, how are the separate books to be classed and interpreted with 
relation to the general movement? "\Ve all know the famous answer, how 
the Catholic Church of the second century is but tlJe product of ,8 !o!r
at 
compromise come to under the presFiure of heresy by the two prJIDltlve 
opposing parties, the Petrine and the Pau1ine, which for about a hun- 
dred years had divided Christian literature between them, FO that al1 
its products, Gospels, Epistles, and Apocalypse, are, in a senfle, pam- 
phlets, controversial docnments written in the intere
t of one or the 
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-other body of opinion. \Vell, here at last was history-as compared 
either with Strauss's philosophizing, or with the id)'llic but unintelli- 
gible picture presented by the Early Church as it was drawn, say, by 
Neander. But that was not yet pure histor;'y. It was marred by a 
too great love of system-making, of arbitrary antithesis Çtnd formulæ, 
learned, of course, from Hegel, which took far too little account of 
the variety, the nuances, the complexity and many-sidedness which 
belonged to the early Christian life, as to all life, but especia11y the 
I'ich and fermenting life of a nascent religion. 'rhe clew was found, 
but in spite of the genius of Bal1r-and to my mind we owe to him all 
that we really know at the present moment about the N e,v Testament 
-it had been too arbitrarily and confidel1tJy followed up. 
" Again history protested, and again critical theology fell patiently 
to work. 
"It was conscious of two wants-a deeper and nlore comprehensive 
under8tanding of the personality and work of J eSllS, which Baur, 
who had thrown a flood of light on Paul, had notoriously left unat- 
tempted; and in the second place, it was striving toward a more life- 
like and convincing picture of the early Christian society. From a 
study of Christian idea
, it pas
ed to a closer study of the conditions 
under which they arose, of that whole culture, social and intellectual, 
.J ewish or Hellenic, of \vhich they are prestltnably the product. Col- 
lateral knowledge poured in on all sides-of the history of religions, 
()f Roman institutions, of the devel()pnlents and ranlifications of IIel- 
lenic and Hellenistic thought. ':rhe workers following Baur fell into 
different groups; IIilgenfeld on the right, softening and moderating 
Baur's more negative conclusions; Volkmar on the left, developing 
them extravagantly, yet evolving in the process an aIDount of learn- 
ing, ingenuity, and suggestiveness which will leave its mark when his 
specific concJusions as to the dates of the New Testament books are 
no longer remembered. l\lean,vhile two oppositions to the Tübingen 
school had shown themselves-the dogmatic and the scientific. Of the 
first not much need be said. Its most honored name is that of Bern- 
hard Weiss, but the great majority of its books, written to meet the 
()rthodox needs of the monlent, are already forgotten. On the other 
hand, the scientific opposition represented by Reuss, Rothe, Ewald, 
and Ritschl did admirable wOlek. It brought Baur's ideas to the test 
in every possible ,yay, and it suppHed fresh ideas, fresh Aolutions of 
its own. Reuss's cautious and exhaustive method led the student to 
thi nk out the whole problem for himself anew; Rothe drew out the 
debt of Christianity to Greek and Latin institutions; while Ritschl 
tracked out Ahades and nuances ill early Christianity which Baur's 
()ver-Iogical nlethod had Inissed. 
"The years went on. 'Vith each the spirit of the time became 
more hi
torical, more concre1 e. The forces generated by the great 
German historical school, by Rankp, and l\Iommsen, and Waitz, and 
by the offshoots of this school in France and England, made them- 
selves felt more and more on theological ground. A new series of 
biographies of Jesus began. Strauss, after an abstinence of twenty 
years froln theology, is
ued a new edition of the 'Leben Jesu,' large- 
ly modified by concessions to a more historical and positive spirit. 
Schenkel published his' Charakterbild J esu,' by which, in spite of 
what we should call its Broad Church orthodoxy, German clerical 
()pinion was almost as violently exercised as it had been by Strauss 
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thirty years before. Keirn began his most interesting, most impor- 
tant, 
nd most imperfect book, 'Jesus von N azara,' and beyond the 
frontIer Renan brought the results of two generations' labor within 
tbe reach of the whole educated world bv the historical brilliance 
and acurnen thrown into the successive 
olulnes of the' Origines.' 
In all this a generation has passtd away since Baur died, and we are 
brou
ht again to a point where we can provisionally strike a balance 
of results. Do you remembtr Harnack's article on the present state 
of critical theology in the' Contemporary' two yearlS or more a
o? 
Harnack is a man of great ability and extraordinary industry, largelv 
read in Gt:'rrnany and beginning to be largely read here. Well--i8 
compared with the state of knowledge thirty years ago, when the 
Tübingen school was at its height, his verdict on the knowledge of 
to-day is simply this--' 'i"iche'J o in histo'i"ical points of view.' Harnack 
himself has carried opposition to some of the nlost charactt:ristic 
Tübingen conclusions almost to extravagance; but here ill this care- 
ful and fair-minded summary is not a word of disrespect to a famous 
school and 'a great master,' not a word of an 'attack' which has 
'failed.' Because the person who is speaking knows better! Yet he 
draws with a finn hand the positive advances, the altered aspe
ts of 
knowledge. Why have we come to know more of that problem of 
the rise of Catholicism, to which Baur devoted his life, than Baur 
could ever know? Simply because 'we have grown more realistic, 
more elastic, the historical temper has developed, we have acquired 
the power of transplanting ourselves into other times. Great histo- 
rians-men like Ranke-have taught us this. Then we have realized 
that all history is one, that religion and church history is a mere sec- 
tion of the w hole history of a period, and can not be understood ex- 
cept in relation to that whole.' And so on. l\ly whole experience 
in Germany was an illustration of these words. As compared with 
my Oxford divinity training, it was Hke passing from a ,vorld of 
shadows to a world of living and breathing humanity. Each of my 
tbree professors on his own ground was grappling with the secret of 
the past, drawing- it out with the 
pells of learning, sympathy, and 
imagination, working all the while perfectly freely, unhampered by 
subscription or articleR, or the requirements of examinations. Our 
own theolog-y can show nothing like it; the most elementary condi- 
tions of such work are lacking among us; it will take the effort of a 
generation to provide them. . 
"Two books in particular occur to me-if yon are not weary of 
my disquisition I-as representing this most recent pha8e of develop- 
ment; Schurer's ' Geschichte des judischen V olkes im ZeitaJter J esu 
Christi,' and Hausrath's 'N eutestamentliche Zeitgesch ichte.' In the 
first you have a minute study of all the social and intellectual ele- 
ments in the life of J udea and Judaism generally, at the time of the 
appearance of Christianity. In the second you have the same mate- 
rials, only handled in a more consecutive and artistic waÿ, and as a 
setting first for the life of Jesus, and afterward for the history of the 
Apostles. If you compare them with Strauss, you see with startling 
clearness how far we have traveled in half a century. There, an 
empty back,ground, an effaced personality, and in its stead the play 
of philosophical abstraction. Here, a landscape of extraordinary 
detail and realism, peopled with the town and country populations 
which belong to it; Pharisee and Essene, Sadducee and Hellenist
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standing out with the dress and utterance and gesture native to each; 
and in their midst the figure which is at la:st becoming real, intelligi- 
ble, human, as it has never yet been, and which in these latter days 
,ve are beginning again to see with sOlnéthing of the vision of those 
,vho fir
t loved and obeyed I-The contra
t sets us looking back with 
wonder over the long, long road. But there is 110 break in it, no 
serious deviation. From the beginning till now the driving ÏInpulse 
has been the saine-the impulse to under'stand, the yearning toward 
a unified and rationalized knowledge. Each step has been nece8sary, 
and each step a development. A diluted and falsified history was 
first driven out by thought, which was then, as it were, left alone for 
a time on ground cleared by violence; now a juster thought has re- 
placed the old losses by a truer history, a fuller and exacter range of 
conceptiona.-An 'attack' which has 'failed. '-Could any descrip- 
tion be more ludicrous than this comlnon English label applied to a 
great and so far triumphant movelll
nt of thought? Looking back 
over the cOlltrovQl"sy, whether as to the Old Testament or the New, I 
see a similar orthodox judgluent asserting itself again and again- 
generally as an illlluediate }Helude to some fresh and inlpo
ing devel- 
oplnent of the critical process-and again and again routeò by event
. 
At the present monlent it could ollly arise, like your quotation of 
Renan, if yuu will let me say so-and I nlean no offense-in a coun- 
try and amid miuds for the 11l0st part willingly ignol'ant of the whole 
actual situation. Just as much as the criticism of Roman institutions 
and primitive 11,0man history has failed, just as much as the scientific 
investigation of Buddhism during the present century bas failed, in 
the same degree has the critical investigation of Christianity failed- 
no more! In all three fields there has been the same alternation of 
hypothesis and verification, of speculative thought modified by con- 
trolling fact. But because some of Niebuhr's views as to the trust- 
worthiness of l..i vy have been corrected here and there in a more con- 
servative sense by his successors-because Sénart's speculations as to 
the mythical elements of Buddhi8m have been checked in certain 
directions by the conviction of a later schoo], that from the PâIi 
texts no\v being brought to light a greater sub
tratum of fact may be 
recovered for the life of Buddha and the primiti \'e history of his order 
than was at one tinle suspected-because of these fluctuations of 
scholarship you do not point a hai"ty :finger of scorn at the modern 
tl!tudies of ROlnan history or of Buddhism! Still less, I imagine, are 
you prepared to go back to an implicit belief in I
hea Sylvia, or to 
find the miracles of early Buddbism more historically convincing!" 
R,onalds looked up quickly. " We do not admit your parallel for 
a moment! Ir. the fir
t place, the Christian phenomena are unique 
in the history of the world, and cannot be profitably compared on 
equal terms with any other series of phflnomena. In the second, the 
variations which do not substantially affect the credit of "Scholarship 
in matters stretching 1"0 far over time and .place as Ronlan history or 
Buddhism are of vital consequence when it comes to Christianity. 
The period is so much narrower, the possibilities so much more limi- 
ted. To throw back the Gospels from the second century, where 
Baur and Volkmar placed them, to the last thirty years of the first, 
is practically to surrender the bases of the rat ionalist tbeory. You 
give yourself no time for the play of legend, and, instead of idealizing 
followers writing mythical and heresay accounts, the critic him
elf 
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brings us back into the presence of either eye witnesses, or at any 
rate the reporters of eye witnesses. lIe has treated the testimony as 
he pleased, has subjecteù it to every harsh, irreverent test his ingen- 
uity could suggest, anù, instea(l of getting rid of it wholesale or 
forcing it into the mold of his own arLitrarv conceptions he is 
obliged to put up with it, to acknowledge in it"a power he 
annot 
overpass-the witness of truth to the Jiving truth." 
'" Obliged to put up with it'!" said 
len.irnan with a smile in 
which however, there was a touch of deep melancholy. "How oddly 
such a phrase describes that patient, loving investigation of every 
vestige and fragment of Christian antiquity which has been the work 
of the critical 
chool, and to which the orthodox Church, little as 
she will acknowledge it, o,ves all the greater reasonableness and liv- 
ingness of her own modern Christianity! On the contrary, Ronalds, 
men like Harnack and Hausrath have no quarrel '" itb Christian tes- 
timony, no antipathy whatever to what it has to say. 'rhey have sin1ply 
by long labor come to 'llnde}'stand it, to be able to t}Yl1t
l(lte it. 'fhey 
and a vast section of the thinking Christian world with them, have 
merely learned not to ask of that testinlony more than it can give. 
They have COlne to recognize that it was conditioned by certain ne- 
cessities of culture, certain la\v8 of thought; that in a tilne which had 
no conception of history or of accurate historical reporting in our 
seDse-a time which produced the allegorical interpretations of Alex- 
andria, the Rabbinical interpretations of St. Paul and the Go
pels
 
the historical Inethods of Josephus, the superstitions of Justin alld 
Papias, the childish criticisnl and illfonnation of Irenæus, and the mass 
of pseudepigraphical literature which meets us at every turn bl'fore
 
and in, and after the New Testaluent-it is useless to expect to find a 
history which is not largely legend, a tradition which is not largely de- 
lusion. Led by experience gathered not only fronl Christian history, 
but from all history, they expect beforehand what the Christian doc- 
uments reveal. They see a sense of history so weak that, in preserv- 
ing the tradition of the Lord, it can not keep clear and free from 
manifest contradiction even the most essential facts, not even the na- 
tive place of his parents, the duration of his ministry, the date of his 
death, the place and time and order of the Resurrection appearance
,. 
the length of the mysterious period intervening between the Resur- 
rection and the Ascension; and in preserving the tradition of the' 
Apostles, it can not record with certainty for tbeir disciples even the' 
most essential facts as to their later lives, the scenes of their labors,. 
the manner of their deaths. On a11 these points the documents.show 
naïvely-as all earlÿ traditions do-the most irreconcilable discrep- 
ancies. The critical historian could have foretold them, finds them 
the most natural thing in the world. On the other hand, .he grows 
familiar as the inquiry grows deeper, with that fund of fancy and 
speculation, of superstitious belief or nationalist hope, in the mind of 
the first Christian period, the bulk of which he knows to be much 
older than the appearance of Jesus of Nazareth, and wherein he can 
trace the elements which conditioned the activity of the Master, and 
colored all the thoughts of his primitive followers about him. He 
measures the strength of these fantastic or poetical conceptions of 
nature and history by the absence or weakness, in the society pro- 
ducing them, of that controlling ]ogical and scientific instinct which 
it has been the work of succeeding centuries, of tbe toil of later 
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generations, to develop in mankind; and when he Rees the passion of 
the Messianic hope, or the Persian aud Parsee conceptions of an un- 
seen world which the course of history had grafted on Judaism, or 
the Hellenistic speculation with which the Jewish Dispersion was 
everywhere penetrated, or the mere natural love of marvel which 
every populace possesse
, and nlore especially an Eastern populace- 
when he watches these forces either shaping the consciousness of 
Jesus, or dictating the forms of belief and legend and dogma in which 
his followers ca.st the love and loyalty roused by a great personality 
-this also he could have foretold, this also is the most natural thing 
in the world.. For' to realize the nece
sity, the inevitablene8s, of these 
three features in the story of Christianity, he has only to look out on 
the general history of religion, of miracle, of sacred biography, of 
inspired books, to see the same forcps and the same processes repeat- 
ing themgelves all over the religious field. 
"So in the same way with the penetration and success of Christi- 
anity-the 'moral miracle,' which is to convince us of Christian dog- 
ma, when the appeal to physical miracle fails. To the historian there 
is no miracle, moral or physical, in the matter, any more than there 
is in the rise of Buddhislll or of any other of those vast religious 
systems with which the soil of history is strewed. lIe sees the fuel 
of a great ethical and spiritual movement, long in preparation from 
many sides, kindled into flame by that spark of a great personality- 
a life of genius, a tragic death. He sees the movement shaping itself 
to the poetry, myth, and philosophy already existing when it began, 
he sees it producing a new literature, instinct with a new passion, 
simplicity, and feeling. He watches it, as time goes on, appropriating 
the strength of Rornan institutions, the subtleties of Greek thought, 
and, although in every religious history, nay in every indi vid ual his- 
tory, there rernain puzzles and complexities which belong to the mys- 
teries of the hl1Jnan organization, and which no critical process how- 
pve.. 
ympathetic can ever completely fathom, 
till at the end the 
Christian problem is nearer a detailed solution for him than some 
others of the great religious Pl'oblems of the world. How Inuch 
harder for a European really t() understand the va!'\t spread and em- 
pire of Buddhism, its first rise, its tenacious hold on human life! 
"But this relatively full understanding of the Christian problem is 
only reached b/I a vigilant maintenance o.f that lookout over the 
whole religious field of which I spoke just now. Only so can the 
historian keep his instinct sharp, his juògment clear. It is this con- 
stant use indeed of the comparative methorl which distinguishes him 
fronl the orthodox critic, which divides, say a German like Harnack 
or Hausrath from an Eng1ishman like Westcott. The German is 
perpetually bringing into connection and relation; the Englishman, 
like Westcott, on the contrary, under the influence of Mansel's 
doctrine of 'affection,' ,vorks throughout from an isolation, from 
the perpetual assumption of a special ca8e. The first method is 
throughout scientific. The second has nothing to do with science. 
It has its own justification. no doubt, but it must Dot assume a name 
that does not belong to it. J, 
"Now I see, l\Ierriman, how little you really understand the 1itera- 
ture you profess to judge!" crierl Rolands; "as if Westcott, who 
knows everything, and is forever bringing Christianity into relation 
with the forces about it, can be accused of isolating it ! A passage- 
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I 
from the 'Gospel of the Resurrection' comes into my mind at 
the moment which is conclusive: 'Christianity is not an isolated 
system, but the result of a long preparation-Christianity can not be 
regarded alone and isolated from its antecedents. To attempt to 
separate Christianity from Judaism and HeUenism is not to interpret 
Christianity, but to construct a new religion '-and so on. 'Vhat can 
be more cleur ? " 
"I speak fron1 a knowledge of 'Vestcott's books," said Merriman, 
quietly. "The pas
ages you quote concern the moral and philoso- 
phical phenomena of ChristianitJ-I was speaking of the n1Íraculons 
phenomena. No scholar ,of any eminence, whatever Dlight ha,'e 
been the case fifty years ago, could at the present nloment dis- 
cuss the speculation and ethics of early Christendom without 
reference to surrounding conditions. So nluch the progress of knowl- 
edge has made Íll1possible. But the procedure which tbe Cllristian 
apologist can not Inaintain in the fi-eld of ideas he still maintains in 
the fiëld of miracle and event. Do you find Westcott seriously 
sifting and conlparing the narratives of healing, of rising from the 
dead, of visions, and so on, which meet us in tbe New Testament, by 
the help of narratives of a similar kind to be found either in con- 
temporary or later documents, of the nlaterials offered by the history 
of other religions or of other periods of Christianity? And if the 
attempt is anywhere made, do you not feel all through that it is 
unreal, and the speaker's mind is made up, to begin with, under the 
influence of 'that affection which is part of insight,' and that be 
starts his history from an assumption which has nothing to do with 
history? No ! Westcott is an eclectic, or a schoolman, of the most 
delicate, interesting, and attractive type possible; but his great 
learning is for him not an instrument and means of conviction, it is a 
mere adornment of it." 
There was a long pause, which Ronalds at last broke, looking at his 
friend with emotion in every feature. 
" And the result of it a11, MerrinIan, for Germany and for yourself? 
Is Germany the better or the nobler for all her speculation? Are you 
the happier? 
" l\Ierrinlan thought awhile as he stood leaning over the fire; then 
he said: "Gl'nnany is in a religious f1tate very difficult to understand, 
and the future of which is very difficult to forecast. To my mind, 
the cbief evils of it come from that fierce reaction after '48, which 
prevented tbe convictions of 1iberal theology from mingling with the 
life and inRtitutions of the people. Religion was for years made a 
question of politics and bureaucracy; 
nd though the freedom of 
teaching was never seriously interfered ,vith, the Church, which was 
for a long time the tool of political conservatism, organized itself 
against the liberal theological faculties, and the result has been a di- 
vorce between common life and speculative belief which affects the 
greater part of the cultivated class. The destructive forces of scien- 
tific tl)eology have made them indifferent to dogma and formulæ, and 
reaction in Church and State has made it impossible for the new' spir- 
itual conceptions which belong to that theology to find new forms of 
religious action and expression." 
"Religious action!" said Ronalds, bitterly. "'Vhat religion is 
pORsible to men who regard Christ as a good man with mistaken no- 
tions on many pointf:1, and God as an open question ?" 
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" For me at the present moment," replied Merriman, with a singular 
gentleness, and showing in the whole expression of eye and feature, 
as he involuntarily muved nearer to his companion, a wish to soothe 
pain, a yearning- to meet feehng with feeling, "that is not the point. 

rbe point i
, What religion is possible to men, for whon1 God is the 
only reality, and Jesus that friend of God and n1an, in whom, through 
an human and necessary impertection, they see the natural leader of 
their inmost life, the symbol of those religious forces in man which 
are primitive, essential and universal ?" 
" "Vhat can a mere man, however good and eminent, matter to me," 
asked Ronalds, impatiently, h eip;hteen centuries after his death? The 
idea that Christianity can be reconstructed on any such basis is the 
merest dream." 
"Then, if so, hit'tory is realizing a dream! For while you and those 
who think with you, Ronalds, are discussing whether a certain com- 
bination is possible, that cOlubination is slowly and silently establish- 
ing' itself in human life all about you ! You dispute and debate- 
80lvitur ambulando. All ovt>r the world, in qUibt German town
, in 
Holland, in the circles whicb represent some of the best life of France, 
in large sectionR of AUlerican life, tbe",e ideas which you ridicule as 
chimerical, are being carried day by day ilJto action, tried by all the 
tests which evil and pain can apþly, and proving their power to help, 
inspire, and console bUInan heings. An around us "-and the speaker 
drew himself up, an indescribable air of energy and hope perv
ding 
look and frame-" all round U
 I feel the New Reformation preparing, 
struggling into utterance and being! It is the product, tbe compro- 
mise of two forces, the scientific and religious. In the Engli
h Re- 
formed Church of the future, to which tbe Church of England and 
the Church of Scot latH1, tht> Pref.o\byterians, the CongregationaliRt8, 
the Independents, and the Unitarians will all contribute, and whel'ein 
the Liberal forces now rif':iHg in each body win ulthnately coalesce, 
science will.find the religion with which, as it has long since declared, 
through its wiRest nlouthf', it has no rightful quarrel, and religion will 
find the 8cience which belongs to it and which it needs. Ah! but 
when, 'llJllen? "-and the tone changed to one of yearning and pas- 
sion. "It i
 close upon us-it is prepared by all the forces of history 
and mind-its rise sooner or later is inevitable. But one has but the 
one life, and the years go by. 1\'Ieanwhile the men whose hearts and 
heads are with us, who are our natural leaders, cHng to systems which 
are for others, not for them, in which their faith is gone, and where 
their power is waRted, preaching a twofolrl doetrine-one for the élite 
and one for the multitude-and so ignoring all t he teachings of his- 
tory aR to t he sources and conditions of the reli
i()n8 life." 
He stopped, a deep momentary depres
ion 8tealing over the face 
and attitude, which ten minutes before had expresf'ed 
n(
h illimitable 
hope. Again Ronalds put up his hand and laid it lingeringly on the 
arm beside him. 
" And yourst'lf, Merriman ?" 
Merriman looked down into the anxious, friendly eyes, the moved 
countenance, and his own aspect gradually cleared. He spoke with 
a grave anrl miJd solemnity al3 though making a confession of faith: 
"I am content, Ronalds-inwardly more at rest than for years. 
ThiR st udy {þf mine, wbich at first seemeù to }Iave swept all, has given 
me back much. God-though I can ñnd no nalneS for Him-is more 
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real, more present to me than ever before. And when in the inter- 
vals of my law-work, I go back to my favorite books, it seems to me 
that I live with Jesus, beside Gennesareth, or in the streets of Jerusa- 
leln, as I never lived with hiln in the old days, when you and I were 
Anglicans together. I realize his historical limitations, and the more 
presl'nt they are to me, the more my heart turns to him, the more he 
nleans to me, and the more ready I am to go out into that world of 
the poor and helpless he lost his life for, with the tbought of him 
warm within nle. I do not put him alone, on any non-natural pinna- 
cle; but history, led by the blind and yet divine instinct of the race, 
has lifted this life from the ma
B of lives, and in it we Europeans see 
certain ethical and spiritual essentials concent)'ated and embodied, as 
we see the essentials of poetry and art and knowledge concentrated 
and em bodied in other lives. And because ethical and 
spiritual things are more vital to us than art and knowledge, 
this life is more vital to us than those. Many others may 
have possessed tbe qualities of Jesus, OJ' of Buddha, but circumstance 
and history have in each case decided as to the relati,,'e worth of the 
particular story, the particular inspiration, for the world in which it 
arose, in compal ison with other stories or other inspirations; and 
amid the difficulties of existence, the modern European who perf!;ists 
in ignoring the practical value of this exquisite Christian inheritance 
of our
, or the Buddhist who should as yet look outside his òwn faith 
for the Inatprials of a more rational religious develol,ment, it is to my 
nlind mpl"t'ly wasteful and impatient. We must suLmit to the educa- 
tion of God-the revolt against miraculous belief i
 becoming now 
not so much a )'evolt of reason as a revolt of consci
nce and faith- 
but we must keep firm hold all the while of 
hat vast heritage of feel- 
ing which goes back, after all, through all the overgrowths of dream 
and speculation, to tbat strongest of all the forces of human life-the 
loye of Dlan for man, the trust of the lower soul in the higher, the 
hope and the faith which tbe leader and the hero kindles amid the 
ma

es !" 
The two men remained silent awhile. Then Ronalds rose from bis 
chair and grasped his companion's hand. 
" We are nearer than we seemed half an hour ago," he said. 
" And we shall come nearer yet," said Merriman, smiling. 
Ronalds shook his head, stayed chatting awhile on indifferent sub- 
jects, and went. 


THE END 
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POPULAR SCIENCE. 


Containing the 'Ii/orks of ihe fore/llos1 scientific 'write; s oj'tlle age.-7Ïle Great 
Classics of J}'-Iodern Thought,-Strol/g meat for tllelll that are of full age. 


Pri
e, Fifteen Cents per number, except as otherwise noteJ in this catalogue. 


:No, 1. 
LIGHT SCIENCE FOR LEISURE HOURS.-A Series of Familiar 
Essays on Scientific Subjects, Natural Phenomena, &c. - By 
RICHARD Â. Pn,ocToR, B.A., Carob., F.R.A.S., autbor of "The Sun," "Other 
'V orIds tban Ours," "Saturn;' &c. 



trange Discoveries respecting 
the Aurora. 
The Earth a :Magnet. 
Our Chief Timepiece losing 
Time, 
Encke the Astronomer. 
Venus on the Sun's Face. 
Recent Solar Reseal'ches, 
Government Aid to Science. 
American Alms for British 
:-5cience, 
The Secret of the North Pole. 
Is the Gulf Stream a )lyth 
 
Floods in Switzerland, 


C 0 'N T E 'N T S. 
The '1\111nel through )lont Cenis. 
The Greatest ::;ea-\Vave ever 
known, 
The Usefulness of Earthquakes. 
The Earthquake in Peru. 
A Great 'l'idal \Vave. 
Deep-Sea Dredgings. 
Tornadoes, 
Vesuvius, 
The Forcing Power of Rain. 
A Shower of Snow.Cr
rstals, 
Long Shots. 
InfluE'11ce of Marriage on the 
Death-Rate, 


The Topographical Survey of 
India, 
A Ship Attacked by a Sword- 
tish, 
The Safety-Lamp. 
The Dust we have to Breathe. 
Photographic Ghosts, 
The Oxford and Cambridge 
Rowing St)'les. 
Betting on Horse- Ra('es; or, 
the State of the Odds, 
Squaring the Circle, 
The New Theory of Achilles' 
Shield, 


Xo,2, 
THE FORMS OF WATER IN CLOUDS AND RIVERS, ICE AND 
GLACIERS.-By JOHN TY
DALL, LL.D., P.R.S., Profe:ssor of 1\atural Philos- 
ophy ill the Royal Institution, London.- 'Yith nineteen illustrations drn wn 
under the direction of the author. 


Clouds. Rains, and Rivers. 
The 'Waves of Light. 
Oceanic Distillation, 
Tropical Rains, 
_\.rehiteeture of Snow, 
Architecture of Lake Ice. 
Ice Pinnacles, Towers, and 
Chasms, 


CON TEN T S. 
The )[otion of Glaciers, 
Likeness of Glacier :Motion to 
River Motion. 
Changes of Volume of Water 
bv Heat and Cold, 
The )101e('ula1' :Mechanism of 
\Vater-('ongelation, 
Sea Ice and Iëebel'gs, 


Ancient Glaciers of Swit
er- 
land, 
Ancient Glaciers of England, 
Scotland. '\Vales,and Ireland. 
The Gla('ial Epoch. 
Glacier Theoties, 
The Blue Yeins of GlaciE'rs, 
Crevasses, 


No.3, 
PHYSICS AND POLITICS: An Application of the Principles of 
Natural Selection and Heredity to Political Society.-By'VALTER 
BAGEHOT, author of "The English Constitution." 


Chapter 1.- The Preliminary A
e. 
ChaptE'r lI.-The Use of Conflict. 
Chapter III.- Nation-making. 
Chapter IV,- Nation. making. 


CO}; '1' E N T S. 
I Chapter V,- The Age of Discussion. 
Chapter Vr.-Verifiable Progress Politically Con. 
sidered. 
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Ko.4, 
EVIDENCE AS TO MAN'S PLACE IN NATURE.-By THO
IAS H. 
HrXLEY, F.ll.S., F,L.R- 'Yith numerous illustrations. 


(' 0 N 7' EXT S. 
Chapter J,-The Katural History of the Manlike I Chapter n.-The Relations of :\Ian to the Lower 
Apes, Animals. 
Chapter III.- 
ome Fossil Remain
 of ::\1 an, 


Ko.5. 
EDUCATION: INTEllECTUAL, MORAL, AND PHYSICAl.-By 
HEP.BEI
T SPEKCER. 


COX T EXT S, 
Chapter J.-'Yhat Knowledge is of :Most 'Yorth? Chapter III.-)lorfil Education. 
Chapter II,-Intellectual Education. Chapter IY.-Physical Education. 



o. 6. 
TOWN GEOlOGY.-By the Hey. CHARLES KIXGSLEY, F.L.S.. F.G.S., Canon of 
Chester. 


f'hapter J.- The Soil of the Field. 
Chapter II,-The Peb1tles in the Street, 
Chapter I1L- The Stones in the \Yall. 


C 0 K T EXT S, 
I Chapter n",-The Coal in the Fire, 
Chapter Y,- The Lime in the ::\Iortar, 
Chapter YI.- The :-;lates 011 the Roof, 


1'0. 7. 


THE CONSERVATION OF ENERGY.-By BALFOrR STEWART: LI.A.D., 
F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy at the Owens College, Manchester, Eng. 
'Vith an Appendix-" The Correlation of Neryous and Mental Forces," by Prof. 
ALEXAXDER BAlK. 


C 0 K T EXT S. 
Chapter J,- 'Vhat is Energy 1 Chapter Y.- Historical Sketch: the Dissipation 
Chapter Il.-Mechanical Energy and its Change of Energ)", 
into Heat. Chapter YI.-The Position of Life, 
Chapter ilL-ThE> Forces and Energies of Kature: 
the Law of Conservation: ApPEXDIX,-The C'orl'elation of Xervous ana 
Chapter IV,- Transmutations of Ellerg
', Mental Forces. 


1'0.8. 
THE STUDY OF LANGUAOES BROUGHT BACK TO ITS 
TRUE PRINCIPLES.-By c. :MARCEL, Kllt. Leg. Hon., author of "Language 
as a l\Ieans of :\Iental Culture," &c. 


C 0 K T E K T S. 
Chapter 1.- Suhdivision find Order of Study, I Chapter V.- The Art of Writing, 
Chapter 11,- The Art of Reading, Chapter YI.- On :\Iental Culture. 
Chapter III,-The Art of Hearing. Chapter YII,-Ün Routine. 
Chapter IV.- The Art Speaking, 



o, 9, 
THE DATA OF ETHICS.-By HERBEp.T SPEXCER. 


Chapter 1.- Conduct in General. 
Chapter n.-The Evolution of Conduct, 
Chapter III.- Good and Bad Conduct. 
Chapter IV.- 'Vays of Judging Conduct, 
Chapter Y.-The Ph,'sical Yie-w. 
Chapter Vl.- The BiòlogÌcal Yiew. 
Chapter VIL- The Psychologi('al Yiew, 
Chapter VIII.-The Sociological Yiew, 


C 0 K T E K T S, 
Chapter 1X.- f'riticisllls and Explanations. 
Chapter X,- The Relativitvof Pains and Pleas- 
Chapter XI.- Egoism versus Altruism. [ures. 
(,hapter XII.- Altruism vers'llS Egoism. 
Chapter XIIL- Trial and Compromise. 
Chapter X[Y.- Conciliation. 
Chapter XV".- Ahsolute Ethics and Relative Eth- 
Chapter XVL- The Scope of Ethics, [ics. 


Published monthly.- $1.50 per annum.- Single numbers, 15 cents. 
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1'0, ]0, 
THE THEORY OF SOUND IN ITS RELATION TO MUSIC.-By 
Profe
sor PIETRO BLASERXA, of the Royal U lIivf'I'sity of Rome.- \Yith numerous 
woollcuts. 


C 0 K T E K T S. 


Chapter 1.- PeriodiC' 
Ion'ment
: Yihrntion,- 
Sonorous Vibration,-Vihration of It Bell.-Yibra- 
tion of a Tunill
-fork.-Viblation of a 
tring,-Of 
Plates aud l\Iembranes.- Vibration of Air in a 
Sounding - pipe, - :Method of the )Ionometric 
Flame,- Conclusi(lu. 
Chapter Il,-Transmission of Sound,-Propagn- 
tioll in Air.-In 'Vater and Other Bodies.- Ve- 
locitvof Soullll iu Air,- In 'Yater :md Úther Bodies. 
Reflèction of Sound.- Echo. 
Chapter IlL-Ch:mwteristics of Sound. and Dif- 
ference hetwpen )Iusical Sound aud Noise.-Loud- 
ness of Sound, and the Various Causes 011 which 
it depends,- Principle of the SUI.erposition of 
Sounds,- Soundin
-hoards and Resonators. 
Chapter IV,- :\Ieasure of the Xumher of Vi bra- 
tious.-Pitch of Sounds: Limit of Audible Souuds, 
of )Iusical Sounds, and of the Human Voice.- 
The" Normal Pitch."- Laws of the Vibrations of 
a String. a11l1 of Harlllonics. 
Chapter V.- ::\Iusical Sounds.- Law of Simple 
Ratio,- Vllison: interference.- Beats: their ex- 
planation.-Resultant Kotes.-Octaves. and other 
Hannollics,-Cousonant Chords and their limits. 
-The :Major fifth. fourth. sixth. and third: the 
,Minor third and sixth,-The Seventh Hannonic, 


Kos. 11 and 12. 


Chapter YL- Helmholtz's Double Siren,-Appli- 
catiou. of the Law of Simple Ratio to three or 
more notes,- Perfect :Major and :\Iinor Chords: 
their nature,-;- Their inversion, 
Chapter VIL-Discords.-The Xature of )Iusic 
and :Musi('al Scales, - Ancient Music. - Greek 
Scale.-S('ale of Pytlwgoras.-Its decay.-Ambro- 
sian and Gregorian Chants.- Polyphonic ::\Iusic: 
Harmonv -The Protestant Reformatioll.- Pales- 
trina,-èhange of the :Musical Seale.-The Tonic 
01' Fundamental Chord,- The )Iajor Scale,- Mu- 
sical Inter\":tls.-The Minor Scule,-Kev and Trans- 
position,- Sharps amI Flats.- The' Temperate 
Seale: its inaccumcv.-The Desirabilit\- of aban- 
doning it,' . 
Chapter VIlI,- Quality or timl),l'e of Musical 
Sounds.- Forms assumed b)" the Vibrations.- 
Laws of Harmonics.-Qualityor timb'l'e of Strings 
and of Instruments,-Gpneral Laws of Chords.- 
N oise
 accompafl)'ing Musical Sounds,- Qualit
. 
or timbre of V ocal 
Iusical Sounds, 
Chapter IX.- Difference between Science and 
Art.- Itali:m aud German :Music,- Separation of 
the two Schools,-Influence of Paris,-Couclusion. 


Double number, 30 cents, 


THE NATURALIST ON THE RIVER AMAZONS.-A Record of 
Adventures, Habits of Animals, Sketches of Brazilian and 
Indian Life, and Aspects of Nature under the Equator, during 
eleven years of travel.-By HEKRY \VALTER BATES, F.L.S., A:s:sistaut 
Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society of England. 


C 0 K TEN T S. 
(In part.) 
Cliapter 1. - Arrival at Purá - Aspect of the of the inha bitants-Sketcl1es of Natural History- 
country-First walk in the suburbs ofPará-Birds. palms, wild fruit-trees, mining-wasps. mason-wasps, 
lizards, and illseets-Leaf-carrying ant-Sketch of hees.:md sloths. 
the climate, history, and present condition of Pará, Chapter IX.-Voyage up the TIII)ajos-l\Iodes of 
Chapter Il.-The swaml)y forest of Pará-A Pore obtaining fish-'Vhite Cebus.:nul huhits and dispo- 
tuguese landed proprietor - Life of a Naturalist sitions of Cphi monke)'s-Adyenture with anaconda 
nnder the Equator-The dr
"er virgin forests-Re- - Smoke-dried monkey - Boa-constrictor- H)-a- 
tired creeks-Aborigines. cinthine macaw-Descent of river to Santarem, 
Chapter IlL-The Tocantins River and Cmnetá Chapter X.-The Upper Amazons-Desolate ap- 
-Sketch of the Riyer-Gl'O\"e of fan-leaved palms pearan('e of rÏ\-er in the flood sPltson-1\Iental cou- 
-Natiye life on the Toc:ultins, dition of Iudiatls-Floating pumice-stones from 
Chapter V.- Caripí and the Ba
- of l\Iarajó- the Andes-Falling banks-Ega :md its inhabitants 
Kegro observance of Christmas-A German family -The fonr seasons of the Upper Amazons, 
- Bats-Aut-eaters - HumIlling. birds - Domestic Chapter XL-Excursions in the neighborhood of 
life of the inhabitants-Hunting excursion with Ega-Char:H'ter and customs of the Passe Indians 
Indians-'Vhite .ants, -Hunting nl1ubles with uati\"es in the forest. 
Chapter YL-The Lower Amazons-Modes of Chaptel' XII.-Auimals of the neighborhood of 
traveling on the Amazons-Historical sketch of the Ega-
carlet-faced mOllkeys-Owl-faced night-apes 
earlyexpiorations of the river-First sight of the -1\I:u'Illosets- Bats- Birds- Insects-Pendulous 
great river-Flat-topped mountains. cocoons-Foraging ants-Blind :mts. 
Chapter VIl.- Ville X o\"a. its inhabitants. forest, Chapter XIIL-Exeursions be
"ond Ega-Steam- 
and animals-A rustic festh"al-River )iadeira- hoat trave1ing on the Amazons-Various tribes of 
Mura Indians-Yellow Fe'"er. Indians-Descent to Pará-Great changes at Pará 
.Chapter YIlL-Santarem-)I:mners and customs -Departure for England, 


,.. *,.. This is one of the most charming books of travel eyer written, and is both interesting and in- 
structive, It is a graphic description of .. a countr)" of perpetual summer,-where trees yield flower and 
fruit all the 
"ear round, "-" a region where the animals and l)lants have been fashioned in Kature's 
choicest moulds." 
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No, 13, 
MIND AND BODY: The Theories of their Relation.-By ALEXA
DER 
BAIN, LL.D., Professor of Logic in the L"niversity of Aberdeen. 


Chapter 1.- Question Stated. 
('1hapter 11,- Connection of ::\Iind and Body, 
Chapter 111,- The Connection Yiewed as C01'1'e- 
spondence, or Concomitant Variation, 


CON TEN T S, 
Chapter IV.- General Laws of Allhmre of :Mind 
and Body.- The Feelings and the 'Will. 
Chapter Y.- The l11telle(.t, 
Chapter YI.- How al'e :Mind and Body united 1 
Chapter VII. - History of the Theories' of the Soul. 


No, 14. 
THE WONDERS OF THE HEAVENS.-By CAMILLE FLAM}IARIO}I.- 
Translated from the F1'ench by 1\'11'8. NOI-
MA
 LOCKYER.- "'ïth thirty-two 
Actinoglyph Illu
tratiol1s. 


BOOK FIRST, 
Chapter 1,- Night. 
Chapter 11,- The He:wens, 
Chapter III,- Infinite Space. 
Chapter IV.-General Arrangement 
Chapter V.-Clusters and Nebulæ, 
Chapter VL-The ,Milky'Vay, . 


CON TEN T S. 
Chapter IlL-The Sun (continued). 
Chapter IV.-:Mercurv. 
Chaptpl' Y._ Venus. W 
Chapter YI.- 
Iurs, 
Chaptpr YII.-Jupiter. 
Chapter VIII.- Saturn, 
Chapter IX.- Lranus, 
Chaptf>r X,-Neptulle, 
Chapter XI,- Comets. 
Chapter XII.- Comets (continued). 


[ verse. 
of the Uni- 


BOOK SECOND, 
Chaptel' I.-The Sidereal 'Vorld, 
Chapter II,-The Northern Constellations. 
Chapter III.- The Zodiac, 
Chtqlter IV,- Southern Constellations. 
Chapter V.-The Number of the Stars,-Their 
Distances, 
Chap
r VI,- Variable 
tars,-Temporary Stars, 
Stat.s suddenly visible or invisible, 
Chapter VII.- Distant U niyerses,- Double, Mul. 
tiple, and Colored Suns, 


BOOK THIRD. 
Chapter I,-The Planetary System, 
Chapter II,-The Sun. 


No, 1:;, 


BOOK FOL'RTH, 
Chapter I,-The TerresÌl'ial Glohe, 
Chapter I1.-Proofs that the Earth i.s round.- 
That it turns on an axis, and revolves round 
the Sun. 
Cllapter IH.-The :Moon. 
Chapter IV,-The :Moon (continued). 
Chapter V,- Eclipses, 
BOOK FIFTH, 
f'hapter I.-The Plurality of Inhabited ""or1ds. 
Chapter I1.-The Contemplation of the Ht>:wens. 


LONOEVITY: THE MEANS OF PROLONOINO LIFE AFTER 
MIDDLE AOE.-By JOHN GARDNER, :M,D. 


CON TEN T S. 


'Vhat is the Xatural Duration of Human Life 1 
Is the Duration of Life in any degree within oui. 
power? 
:-':ome General Considerations respecting Ad- 
vanced Age, 
('auses of Neglect of Health. 
Is Longevity Desirahle? 
Physiology of AdvanC'ed Age, 
Heredity. 
The :Means of Anwliomting and Retarding the 
Effects of Age, 
Rf>cuperative Power.- What is Life 1 
'Yater: its bearing on Health and Disease, 
)Iineral \Vaters. 
Htimulants-Spirituous and Malt Liquors and 
'Vine, 
C1inultp, its Effects on Longeyit
y. 
Dbregal'ded Deviations from Health in Aged 
Persons.- (a). Faulty Xntrition-Aelleral At- 
telluatioll.- (b), Local Failure of Nutritioll.- 
(c). Obesity, 
Pain- the Us&e and Misuse of Xarcotirs.- (a), 
Dolor-Senilis.- (b). Narcotics.- (c), Sarsapa- 
rilla and other Remedial Agents, 
(tout-New Remedies for, 
Rheumatism,- Lumbago, 
Limit to the Use of Narc>otics, 
The StomaC'h and Digestion, 
The Liver, 


The Kidneys and L'rine.-Simple Overflow -AI- 
ùuminous Urine.- Bright's Disease,-)Inddy 
Urine, HrR\'el, Stoue.- Irritable Bladder,- 
Diabetes. 
The Lower Bowels, 
The Throat,- Air-passages,- JÆngs.- Bronchitis, 
The Heart, 
The Brain-Mind, Motive Power, Sleep, Paralysis. 
Established Facts respecting Longevity. 
Diseases Fatal after 
ixty, 
Summa1T.- An Experiment Proposed, 
Appendix.- Causes of PI'euHltm'e Death. 
Notes on some Collatpral Topi('s.- (a). L()Il
evity 
of the Patriarchs and in Ancient Timps.- (b), 
Flourens ou Louge\'Ïty,- (c), Popular Errors 
respecting Longevity.- (d), 'Yuste of Human 
Life.- (e). :Moral and Religious Aspects of 
Longedty.-(f). Importance of Early Treat- 
ment of Disorders,- (g). The Bones of Old 
People Brittle.- (h), {'ondition of very Old 
People.- (i), One Hundred and Five Years the 
Extreme Limit of Human I.Jife.- (j), A Case 
of Recuppl'ation.- (k). On the Water used in 
Country Towns.- (l), Pure Aerated Water,- 
- (m). Anticipations,- (n.) Adulteration of 
Food. &c" its Effects on Human Life.- (0), 
Cases of Prolonged Life.- (p), Appliances 
Useful to Aged Persons for Immediate Relief 
of Suffering. 


Published m.onthly.- $1.50 per annum.- Single numbers, 15 cents. 
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No. 16, 
ON THE ORIOIN OF SPECIES; or, The Causes of the Phenomena 
of Organic Nature.- A Course of Six Lectures.-By 'rHOl\IAS H. HUXLEY, 
I!""R.S., F.L.S., Professor of Katural Histor
' in the Jermyn Street School of 
1\Iilles, London. 


C 0 K TEN T S. 


Chapter I.-The Present Condition of Organic 
Nature, [ture, 
Chapter H.-The Past Condition of Organic Na- 
Chapter IlL-The 
lethod by whi<,h the Causes of 
the Present find Past Conditions of Organic 
Nature are to he discovered.-The Origination 
. of Living Beings. 
Chapter IV.- The Perpetuation of Living Beings, 
Hereditary r.rransmission and Variation, 


Chapter V.- The Conditions of Existence as af- 
fecting the Perpetuation of Living Beings, 
Chapter VI.-A Critical Examination of the Po- 
sition of :M:r, Darwin's work on .. The Origin 
of Species." in relation to the Complete The- 
oryof the CflUses of the Phenomena of Organic 
Nature, 
ApPENDIX.- Criticisms on Darwin's .. Origin of 
Species, " 


1\"'0,17, 
PROORESS: ITS LAW AND CAUSE.- 'Vith other Disquisitions, viz., 
The Physiology of Laughter.- Origin and Function of Music.- The Social 
Organism.- Use and Beauty.-The Use of Allthropomorphism.-By HERBERT 
SPEKCER. 


No, 18. 
LESSONS IN ELECTRICITY. To which is added an Elementary 
Lecture on Magnetism.-By.TOHK TYKDALL, D,C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy in the Royal Institution of Great Britain.- With 
Sixty Illustrations. 


Introduction. 
Historic Notes, 
The Art of Experiment. 
Electric Attractions. 
Discovery of Conduction and Insulation. 
The Electros('ope. 
Electrics and Nou-Electrics. 
Electric Repulsions. 
Fundamental Law of Electric Action, 
Double or "Polar" Character of the Electric 
Force. 
What is Electricitv? 
Electric Induction: . 
The Electrophorus. 
Action of Points and Flames, 


CONTENTS. 
'I'he Electrical Machine, 
The Leyden Jar. 
Franklin's Cas<,ade Battery, 
Leyden Jars of the Simplest Form. 
Ignition by the Electric Spark. 
Duration of the Electric :::;pal'k, 
Electric Light in Yacuo, 
Lichtenhet'g's Figures. 
Surface Compared with Mass. 
Physiological Effects of the Electrical Dischal'ge. 
Atmospheric Ele(.tricity. 
The Returning Stroke. 
The Leyden Battery. 
ApPENDIx,-An Elementarv Lecture on :Mag- 
netism. . 


:Ko, 19, 
FAMILIAR ESSAYS ON SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS, viz" Oxygen in 
the Sun.-Sun-spot, Storm, and Famine.-New 'Vays of :Measuring the Sun's 
Distance.-Drifting Light-waves.-The New Star which faded into Star-mist.- 
Star-grouping, Star-drift, and Star-mist.-By RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 


1\"'0,20, 
THE ROMANCE OF ASTRONOMY.-By R. KALLEY 1\lILLER, M.A., Fel- 
low and Assistant Tutor of St. Peter's College, Cambridge, England. - With an 
Appendix by RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 


The Planets. 
Astrology, 
The :Moon. 
The Sun, 


CON TEN T S. 
I The Comets, 
Laplace's Nebular Hypothesis. 
The Stars. 
The N ebulæ, 


I ApPENDIX 
The Past History of our :Moon, 
Ancient Bab)Tlonian Astrogony, 
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No. 21, 
ON THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF LIFE.-With Other Essays, viz., 
The Scientific Aspects of Positivism.-A Piece of Chalk.-Oeo- 
logical Contemporaneity.-A liberal Education.-By TH011AS H. 
HCXLEY, F.R,S., F.L.S. 


No. 22. 
SEEINO AND THINKING.-By WILLIAM KINGDON CLIFFORD, F.R.S., Pro- 
fe:::;:::;or of Applied 
Iathematics and :Mechanics in '("niversity College, London 7 
and sometime Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


The Eye and the Brain. 
The Eye and Seeing. 


CON TEN T S. 
I The Brain and Thinking. 
Of Boundaries in General. 


No, 23. 
SCIENTIFIC SOPHISMS. A Review of Current Theories con- 
cerning Atoms, Apes, and Men.-By SAMCEL ""AINWRIGHT, D.D,. 
author of ., Christian Certainty," "The l\fol1ern A vernus," &c. 


Chavter. 1.- The Right of Search. 
Chapter 11.- Eyolution. 
Chapter III.- ,I A Puerile Hypothesis," 
Chapter IV,-" Scientific Levity." 
Chapter V,- A House of Cards, 
Chapter VI.- Sophisms, 
Chapter YU,-Protoplasm, 


CON TEN T S. 
Chapter YIII,- The Three Beginnings. 
Chapter IX,- The Three Barriers, 
Chapter X.-Atoms, 
Chapter XI.-
-\pes. 
Chapter XII.- )[en. 
Chapter XIII,- Animi )Inndi. 


No. 24. 


POPULAR SCIENTIFIC LECTURES, viz., On the Relation of Optics 
to Painting.-"7 On the Origin of the Planetary System.- On 
Thought in Medicine.-On Academic Freedom in German Uni- 
versities.- By H. HEL}IHOLTZ, Professor of Physics in the 'Cuiversity of 
Berlin. 



o. 25, 
THE ORIOIN OF NATIONS.-In two parts.-On Early Civiliza- 
tions.- On Ethnic Affinities, &c.- By GEORGE RAWLIKSON, :l\I,A.. 
Camden Professor of Ancient History, Oxford. 


CON TEN T S. 


PART 1.- EARLY CIVILIZATIONS, 
Chapter 1.- Introduction. 
Chapter II.-On the Antiquity of Civilization 
in E
ypt. 
Chapter III.-On the Antiquity of Civilizßtion 
at Bahvlon. 
Chapter IV.- On the D:tte and Character of 
Phænician Civilization. 
Chaì)ter V.- On the Civilizations of .A "in i\linor 
-Phrygia, Lydia, L
'cia. Troas. 
Chapter VI.-On the ('Ï\'ilizations of Central Asia 
-Assyria. Media, Persia, India. 
Chapter VII,-On the Civilization of the Etruscans 
Chapter YII1.-0n the Civilization of the British 
Celts, 
Chapter IX,-Results of the Inquiry. 


PART 11,- ETH
I(, AFFIXITIES IN THE 
ANCIENT W' ORLD, 
Chapter I.-The Chief Japhetic Races. 
Chapter II.-Suhrlivisions of the Japhetic Races
 
Gomer and Javan, 
Chapter 111.- The Chief Hamitic Races, 
Chapter IV.-Subdivisions of Cush, 
Chapter V.-Subdivisions of Mizraim and 
('anaan, 
Chapter VI.- The Semitic Races, 
Chapter VII,- On the Subdivisions of the 
emitic 
Races. 


Published IIlonthly.- $1.50 per annUIIl.- Single nUIIlbers, 15 centsa, 
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Ko. ::!(), 
THE EVOLUTIONIST AT LARaE.-By GRAKT ALLEK. 


Chapter 1.- )ficl'oscol'ic Brains, 
Chapter 11.- A 'ViH'side BenT. 
Chapter III.- In SuinDler Pieids, 
('hapter IV,-A Sprig of Water Crowfoot. 
Chapter V.- Slugs Hnd Snails, 
Chapter V1.-A Stud,' of Bones. 
Chapter VI1.- Blue 
iud. 
Chapter VIII.- Cuckoo'pint, 
Chapter IX,- Berries and Berries. 
Chapter X.-Distant Relations. 
C
apter XL-Among the He:tther, 


C 0 K TEN T S. 
Chapter XIL-Speckled Trout. 
Chapter XIIL- Dodder and Broomrape. 
Chapter XIV,- Dog's ::\lercurv and PlantailL 
Chapter XY,- Butterfly Psyèholog
', 
Chapter XVL- Butterfly ...t:sthetics, 
Chapter XVII.-The Origin of 'Yalnuts. 
Chapter XYIIL-A Pretty L:md-slH:'Il, 
Clmpter XIX.- Dogs and ::\Iasters, 
Chapter XX,- Blackcock. 
Chapter XXI.-Bil1dweed. 
Chapter x..XII.- On Cornish Cliffs, 


Ko,2ï. 


THE HISTORY OF LANDHOLDINO IN ENOLAND.-By JOSEPII 
FISHER, F.R.H.S. 


I.-The AÙOl'igines, 
11.-- The Romans. 
Il1.- The Scandinavians, 


CON T E K T S, 
1Y.-The Kormans. 
Y,-The PhUlt:lgenets. 
VL- The Tudors, 


YII.-The Stu3.rts. 
YIII.- The Huuse of Hano\"er_ 
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FASHION IN DEFORMITY, AS ILLUSTRATED IN THE CUS- 
TOMS OF BARBAROUS AND CIVILIZED RACES.-By'VILLJAM 
HEKRY FLOWER, LL,D., F.R.S., F.R,C.S., P.Z.S., &c., Hunteriall Professor of 
Comparative Anatomy, and Conservator of the 
Iuseum of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England.- ,,-.-ith illustrations. 
TO WHICH IS ADDED 
MANNERS AND FASHION.-By HERBERT SPEKCER. 
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FACTS AND FICTIONS OF ZOOLOaY.-By AXDREW "-'-ILSON, Ph,D., 
F.R.P.8.E., &c., Leéturer on Zoology and Comparative Anatomy in the Edin- 
burgh l\Iedical School; Lecturer on Physiology, 'Vatt Institution and School 
of Arts, Edinburgh, &c.- 'Vith numerous illustrations. 


Zoolo2:ical Mvths. 
The Sea-serpents of Scienee, 
Some Animal Architects. 


COX T E K T S. 
Pal'Rsites and their De,-elopment. 
'nmt I Saw in an Ant's Xest. 


No, 30, and ]S' o. 31. 
ON THE STUDY OF WORDS.-By RICHARD CHEKEYIX TREKCH, D.D., 
Archbishop of Dublin, 


LectUl'e 1.- Introductor
. Lecture, 
Lecture 11.- On the Poetry in ,,- ords. 
LeC'tnl'e II1.- On the )[orality in ,,- m.ds. 
_Leeture IY.-On the Hi!';tory in "-ords, 


COX T E K T S. 
Lecture Y,-On the Rise of Kew 'Vords. 
Lecture VL- On the Distinction of 'Y ords. 
Lecture YII.- TIH" Schoolmaster's r se of 'Voros. 
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HEREDITARY TRAITS, AND OTHER ESSAYS.-By RICHARD A. 
PROCTOR. B,A:, F.R.A.
., author of "The Sun," '.Other "-orlds than Ours," 
"Saturn," &c. 


1.- Hererlit
n'" Traits, 
11.- A.rtifi('ial 'Somuamhulism. 
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IIL-Bodilv Illness as a Mental Stimulant. 
IY.- Dual' Cuns(.iouslless, 
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VIGNETTES FROM NATURE.-By GRANT ALLEN, author of "The Evolu- 
tionist at Large." 


1.- FlIllo\V Deer. 
II,-8t'rl
e lIud 'Voodbrush. 
nL- Red Campion and \Vhite, 
IV.- Buttertiy-Hunting Begins, 
V,- Red Campioll Again. 
VI.-The Hedgehog's Hole, 
VII.- On ,MuslllllT ('astle, 
YIII.-A Bi!! ]<'ossiI Bone. 
IX.- Vermliea. 
X,-Gnelder Rose, 
XL-The Heron's Haunt, 
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XII,-A Bed of Xettles. 
XIII.- Loosestrife :md Pimpernel. 
XIV,- The Carp Pond. 
XV,- A \Vel:sh Roadside, 
XV 1.- Seaside 'Veeds, 
XVIL-A l\lountain Tarn, 
XVnL- 'Vild '.rhyme, 
XIX,- The Donkev's Ancestors. 
XX,-Be:side the .Cromlech. 
XXI.- The Fall of the Leaf, 
XXII,-The Fall of the Year, 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF STYLE.- By HErmEJ
T SPEXCEI{. author of "Pirst 
Principles of Philosophy;' "' Social t;tatics," "Element:;;; of P
ychology," "Ele- 
ments of Biology," "Education," &c, 


1.- The Principle 
\Vords, 
11.- The Effeet of 
plained, 
p_\Wl' rI.- ('((1{8C.'i' of [<'m.re in 


CON TEN T S. 
P AI
T 1.- ('{(/{.W\'? nf F01"ce in La1l!lI{((!I(? zrhich depeud llpun 1',:cmLUJIl!J (
r the MC1Ital 
EucJ'!J ies . 
of Economy app1ietl to I ilL-Arrangement of )Iinor Images in Build- 
ing up a Thought. 
Figurative Language Ex- IV,-The 
uperiority of Poetry to Prose. 
Explained, 
Lall[JI{(([!e If;hich depcnd upon Bco.nomy of the JIental 
ðcnsibilitirs. 


TO WHICH I
 ADDED 
THE MOTHER TONOUE.-By ALEXAKDER BAIN, LL,D., Professor of Logic- 
in the Uniyersit.y of Aberdeen, 
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Couditions of Language Acquisition Generally. The Age for Commencing Grammar, 
rhe Mothe-r Tongue. The Higher Composition, 
Teaching Grammar. English Litemture, 
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ORIENTAL RELIGIONS.-By JOHN CAIR-D, S.T,D., President of the Unh-el'.. 

ity of Glas
ow, and otht:'r authors. 


Religions of 
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, { 1.- Brahmanism. I Religion 
IndIa. 
11.- Buddhism, Re-ligion of 
By JOHN CAIRD, S.T,D. Avesta, 


of China,- Confucianism. 
By Rev. GEORGE MATHESm T 
 
Persia.-Zoroaster and the Ze-nd 
By Rev, JOHN )IILNE, M,Ã.. 
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LECTURES ON EVOLUTION.-With an Appendix on The Study 
of Biology.-By TH(n'IAS H. IICXLEY. 


C 0 :x TEN T S. 
I,-THREE LE('TL'RES ON EVOLUTION, Lecture III. - The Demonstrative Bvide]we of' 
T
ecture I.-The Three Hypothe:ses respeeting Evolution. 
the Hbtorv of 
ature. 
Lef'ture II.-The Hypothesis of -g,'olution,-The 
Neutral and the FavoraLle Evidence, II.-A LECT1-RE ON THE 
TVDY OF BIOLOf;Y. 


'80, :17. 
SIX LECTURES ON LIOHT.-By Prof. JOHN TYXDALL., F.H.S, 


Lecture 1.- Tntroducton", 
Lecture 1I.-0rigin of Ph
TsiC'al The-ories, 
Lecture III.- Relation of Theories to Experien('e-, 
]
ecture IV,- ChromatiC' Phenomena proihl('ed by 
Crystals on Polarized Light. 


CON TEN T S. 
Lecture V.- Range of Vision incommensurate 
with Rmlgf' of Radintion, 
Lecturf\ VI.-Priueiples of Spe-(.trum Analysis, 
- Holar "he-mistry,- Rum mal'Y 
and Concll1sio118, 
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GEOLOOICAL SKETCHES AT HOME AND ABROAD.-By ARCH- 
IBALD GEIKIE, LL,D., F.R.S., Director-General of the Geological Surveys of 
Great Britaiu and Ireland.-In Two Parts, each 'complete in itself. 
CON TEN T S. 


PART I.-No, 38. 
1.-:My First (3-eological Excursion, 
11.- .. rrhe Old j\Ian of Hoy," 
IlL-The Baron's 
tone of Killochan, 
IV.- 'I'he Culliers of Carrick, 
V,-Alllong the Volcanoes of Central France. 
YI.-The OM Hla('iers of Norway nnd Scotland, 
VII.- Rock. 'Veathering l\Ieasureä by the Decay 
of Tombstones, 


PART 1I.-No.39, 
1.- A Fragment of Primeval Europe. 
II,- In 'V yoming. 
111.- The Gevsers of t he Yellowstone, 
IV,-The Lß
'a Fields of Korthwestern Europe. 
V,- 'I'he Scottish School of Geology, 
YI.- Geogmphical Evolution. 
VU.-The Geological Influences which have affect- 
ed the Course of British History, 
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THE SCIENTIFIC EVIDENCE OF OROANIC EVOLUTION.-By 
GEORGE J. HOl\IAKES, l\I.A., LL.D., F.R,S., Zoological Secretar)" of the Lillnean 
Society, London. 
C 0 K TEN T S. 
I.-Introduction, I V.-The Argument from Geographicnl Distrilm- 
II,-The Argument from Classification, [ure. yr.-The Argument from Embryology. [tioll. 
IIl.-The Argument from Morphology or Rtl'lH't- YIL-Arguments drawn from Certain Heneral 
IV.-The Argument from Geology, Considerations, 
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PALEONTOLOOY AND THE DOCTRINE OF EVOLUTION.-By 
Prof. THO::\IAS H. HL'"XLEY. 


NATURAL SELECTION AND NATURAL THEOLOOY.-By EeSTACE 
R. COXDER, D.D, 
Ko, 41. 
CURRENT DISCUSSIONS IN SCIENCE.-By "". l\IATTIEU WILLIAMS, 
F,R.A.S., :F.e.s., author of "'rhe Fupl of the Sun," "Through Xorway with a 
Knapsack," "A Simple Treatise on Heat," &c. 


I.-Meteoric Astronom\". 
II.- Dr. 
iemens's 'I'heol'\" of the Sun. 
IlL-Anuther "Todd Do\vn Here, 
IV,-'I'he Origin of Yole:l1loes, 
Y,-:Note on the Direct Effeet of Sun-Spots on 
Terrestrial Climates. 
VI.- The Philosophy of the Radiometer and its 
Cosmi('al Re\"elatiolls. 
YII.-The Solidity of the' Earth, 
YIII.- :Meteoric Åstr01lOmy, 
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IX.-Aerial Exploration of the Arctic Regions, 
X.- .. Baily's Be:lds." 
XI.- ".orld-smashing. 
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CON TEN T S. 
ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT. 
I.-An Address delivered by LOUIS AGASSIZ at 
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THE DAWN OF HISTORY.- An 
Study. - Edited by C. 
Parts, each complete in 


Introduction to Prehistoric 
F. KEARY, :\I.A., of the British :Museum. - In Two 
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PART I.-:No, 44, 
Chapter 1.- The Earliest Traces of )1 all , 
Chapter 11.- The Second Stone Age, 
Chapter IIL- The Growth of Lfmguage. 
Chapter IV.- Families of Language. 
Chapter V,-The 1\ations of the Old 'YorJd, 
Chapter VI.-Earl
r Social Life, 
Chapter VII.-The Village Community, 


PART 11.- 
 0, 45, 
Chapter YIII.- Religion. 
Chapter IX,-Aryan Religions, 
Chapter X.- The Other \V Ol'ld, 
Chapter XL-)1 vthologics and Folk-'l'ales, 
Chapter xn,- Pi(.tnre-'Vriting. 
Chapter XnI.-Phonetic \Vriting. [itie!ò'_ 
Chapter XIV,-Conclusion.-Notes and Author- 


No, 46. 
THE DISEASES OF MEMORY.- By TH. RIBOT, author of "Heredity,'" 
"English Psychology," &c.- TranslateJ from the French by J. FITZGERALD, A.:\[. 


C 0 K TEN T S. 


Chapter I.-MEMORY AS A DIOLOGICAI, FACT. 
J.lemory essentially a Liological fact. incident- 
ally a psychic fact.- Organic memory.-)1od- 
ifications of nerve-elemeilts: d ynamÏf' asso(.ia- 
tions hetween these elements,-Conscious mem- 
ory,- Conditions of consciousness: intensity: 
duration, - rnconscious cerebration, - X en"e- 
action is the fundamental condition of memory; 
consciousness is only an accessory.- Localiza- 
tion in the past. or. re(.ollection....:... )Ie('hanism 
of this operation.-It is not a simple Imd instan- 
taneous act; it consists of the addition of sec- 
ondary states of consciousness to the principal 
state of consciousness,- )IeUlorv is a vision in 
time - Localization, theoretical ånd p1'aC'tical.- 
Referenee points.- ResemhlanC'e and difference 
Letween localization in the future ßn(] in the 
past,-All memory an il1usion,-Forgetfulness 
a condition of memory,-Return to the starting- 
point: conscious memory tends little by little to 
become automatic, 
Chapter II.-GE
ERAL AM
ESIA. 
Classification of the diseases of memorv.-Tem- 
porary amnesia.-Epileptics.-Forgetflllness of 
certain periods of life.- Examples of re-educa- 
tion.-Slowand sudden recoveries.-Case of pro- 
visional llWUlOn",- Periodical or intermittent 
amnesia.-Fol'ln:'ttion of two memories. totß)]v 
01' partially distinct,- Cases of h)-pnotism re- 
corded hy )lacnish._-\zßm, Ilnd Dnfay.-Progress- 
iv
 amnesia,- Its importance,-Reveals the law 
which governs the destt'uction of memory.-Law 
of regression: enunciation of this law.-In what 


order memorvfails,-Countpt.-proof: it is recon- 
stituted in in
'erse order.-Confirnmtorv facts.- 
Congenital amnesia,-Extl'aordinary mèmory of 
some idiots, 
Chapter 111.- PARTIAL AMNESIA, 
ReduC'tion of memory to memorles.- AnatomicaI 
and physiological rèasons for partial memories, 
-Amnesia of nnmbers. names. figures.forms.&c, 
-Amnesia of signs,-Its nature: a loss of motor- 
memory,-Exßmination of this point.-Progres
- 
ive amnesia of signs verifies completely the law 
of regression. - Order of dissolution: proper 
names: common nouns; vet'bs and adjectives; 
interjections, and langußge of the emotions = 
gestnres.-Relation between this dissolution aud 
the evolution of the Indo-European languages,- 
Counter-proof: return of signs in in\'erse order. 
Chapter IV,- EXALTATION OF )[EMORY, OR 
HYPERMNESIA, 
General excitation. - Partial excitation.- Return 
of lost memories. - Return of forgotten lan- 
glwges.-Reduction of this fact to the law of re- 
gression,- Cnse of false memory,- Examples
 
and a sug!;ested explanation, 
Chapter V.- ('o
('LeSION, 
Relations hetween the l'etention of perceptions 
and nutrition. between the reproduction of rec- 
o])e('tions and the general and local drcnlation, 
- Influell('e of the quantity and qnality of the 
blood.- Examples.-The law of regression con- 
neeted with a phy
,dological principle and a psy- 
chological principle,- Recapitulation. 
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THE CHILDHOOD OF RELIOIONS.-Embracing a Simple Account 
of the Birth and Orowth of Myths and Legends.-By EDWARD- 
CLODD, F.R,A.S., author of "The Childhood of the \Yorld," "The Story of 
Creation," &c. 
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Chapter I.- IntroduC'tor
", [tion. 
Chapter n.-Legends of the Past ahout the Crea- 
Chapter 111.- Creation liS told by Science. 
Chapter IV.-Legends of the Pnst ahout )Tnnkind, 
Chnpter V,-Eaì'ly RßC'es of )lankind, [tions, 
Chapter YI.-The Arvan. or Indo-Europeßn na- 
ChapterYII.-The AIÎC'ient and )Iodern Hindu 
Re ligions, 


Clwpter YIII.-Zoroastrinnism, the Ancient Re- 
ligion of Persia, 
C'hnpter IX,- Butltlhism. 
Chapter X,- The Religions of C'hinn, 
Chaptet' XL-The Semitic Xations. 
('hapter XII,- )lnhßmmedanism or lslám, 
CIlßpter XIII.- On the Study of the BiLle. 
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LIFE IN NATURE.-By JAMES HIXTON, authOJ' of "
Ian and his Dwelling- 
Place," "'rbe :i\Iystery of Pain," &c. 
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Chapter I.-Of Function; or, How 'Ye Act, Chapter VIIl,-Nature aud :\lan. 
C'hapter I1,-Of 
utrition; or, "
hy \Ve Grow, Chapter IX.-The Phenomenal and the True. 
Chapter IlL-Of Nutrition; The yital Foree, Chapter X,-Force. 
Chapter I V.- Of Lh'ing Forms: or. ,Morphology, Chapter XI.- The Organic and the Inorganic. 
Chapter V,-Living Forms.-The Law of Form. Chapter XII.-The Life of :\1 an, 
Chapter VI.- Is Life e nh-ersfl1 
 Chapter XIII.- COll('lusion, 
Chapter VII,- The Living 'Vodd, 

o, 49. 
THE SUN: Its Constitution; Its Phenomena; Its Condition.- 
By 
ATHAX T. CA
:R. LL.D" Judge of the Ninth Judicial Circuit of Indiana. 
'Vith an Appendix by RIcHAr:-D Å. PROCTOR anù 
L 'V. 'VILLIA
IS. 


CON TEN T S. 
Section I.-Purpose of this Essay,-Difficulties Se(.tion XYI.-The Expansive Power of Heat. 
of the Sllhjeet. Section XVn.-The Sun's CrHst. 
Section 11.- Distance from the Earth to the fSun, Section XYIII.- The Gaseous Theory, 
Section IlL-The J)Ï;uneter of the Sun. Section XIX,-The Ynpor Theory. 
:-\ection HT.-The Form of the SUI1, Section XX,- The c. Cloud-Jike" Theory, 
Section V.- Rotarv )lotion of the Suu. Section x...XI.- Supposed :-5upports of the Fore- 
Section YI.- Pet.tui'hating )'IO\-ement. going Theories. 
Section VII,-The Sun's Õrhital )IO\'ement. :-5ection XXII.-The Crust hi a Fluid Condition. 
Section VIII.- The Suu's AttmetÏ\'e Force,-Den- Seetiou XXIIL- Prodm.tion of the Sun-F;pots, 
sitv of the :-501ar :\lass, Section XXIY.- The Al'ea of 
lm.Spots Limited. 
Section IX.- The :-;un's Atmosphere, Section XXV,- Periodi(.ity of the Spots. 
Section X,- The Chromosphere. Section XXVL- The 
pots are Ca dties in the 
Section XI.-Coron:l, Prominences, and Faculæ, Sun, 
Seetion XII.- The Phot08phere, :::'ection x...XYII,- How the Heat of the Sun reaches 
Section XIII.- The Sun's Heat, the Earth, 
Hection XIV,- Condition of the Interior, 8ection XXVIII.- The Question of the Extinction 
Section XY,-Effects of Heat on :\latter. of the Sun. 
Appendix.-First.-The Sun's Corona and his Spots.-By RICHARD A, PROCTOR, 
Second,- The Fuel of the Sun.- Bv RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 
Third,-The Fuel of the Sun.- A Reply, by 'V, )1. 'YILLIAMS. 
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MONEY AND THE MECHANISM OF EXCHANOE.-By'V. STANLEY 
JEYOXS, :\I..A" :F.R.S,. Professor of Logic and Political Economy in the Owens 
College, 
Ianchestel', Englalld.- In Two Parts. 


Chapter 1.- Barter. 
Chapter II.- Exchange, 
Chapter IlL-The Functions of )Ionev, 
Chapter IV,-Ea1'lv Historv of )[one
'. 
Chapter V,- Quaiities of tlie :\laterial 'of :\loney 
Chapter VI.- The Metals as )loney. 
Chapter VII.-('oins, 
Chapter VIIL-The Prineiples of Cireulation, 
Chapter IX.-SysteUls of )'IetaIliC' )'Ioney. 
Chapter X.- The En
lish System of )letallic 
Currency. 
Chapter XL-Fractional 'Currencv, 
{'hapte1' XII.-The Battle of the 
tandards, 
Chapter XIII.-TeehnieHI :\IatteJ's relating to 
Coinnge. 
Chapter XIV,- Intemational :\Ioney, 
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Chapter XV,-The )leehanism of Exchange. 
\. 'hapter XVL- RepreseJlt:ltive )Ioney. 
Chapter XYII.-The 
:Itlue and Varieties of 
Promi8sory K otes, 
Chapter XYIII,- :\Iethods of Regulating a Paper 
Currency. 
Chapter XIX.-('redit Doc'uments, [System. 
Chapter XX.- Rook Credit mal the BankÏ1w 
Chaptel' XXI.- The [']earÍng'-House S)'stem. I::> 
C]H
ptPl' XXII.-The Cheek Bank. 
Chapter XXIII.- Foreign Bi1ls of Exchange. 
Chapter x...XIV,-The B:mk of England and the 
)[oney )Iarket, 
[,hapter XXV.-Â Tahnlar Stanònrd of Value. 
Chapter XXYI.- The Qn:mtity of ::\Ioney needed 
by a Nation, 
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THE DISEASES OF THE WILL.- By TH. RIBOT, author of "The Dis- 
eases of }Iemory," &c.- Translated from the French by J. FITZGERALD, A.l\I. 
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Chapter 1.- Intruduction.-The Qnestion Stated. Chnpter IV,-Impairment of Voluntary Attention. 
Chapter 11,- Impairment of the WiII.- La('k of Clwpter Y.-The Realm of Caprice. 
Impulsion, Chapter VL-Extinetioll of the 'YilI. 
Chapter IIL- Impairment of the "
ill.- Exeess of Chapter YII.-Conclusion, 
Impulsion, 
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ANIMAL AUTOMATISM, AND OTHER ESSAYS.-By THOMAf 
HENRY HrXLEY, LL.D., F,R.S. 


I.-On the H)'pothesis that Animals 
Automata, and its Histon'. 
11.- Science and Culture. ' 
IlL-On Elementar)' Instruction in Physiolog
', 


CON TEN T S, 
are IV.- On the Border Territol'\' hetween tlu 
Animal and the Veget'able Kingdoms. 
V.- rllÏ\-ersities: Actual and Ideal. 


No, 54, 
THE BIRTH AND OROWTH OF MYTHS.- By EDWARD CLODD, 
F.R.A,S" author of "The Childhood of the 'Y orld," "The Childhood of Re- 
ligions," H The Story of Creation," &e. 


CuNTENTK 


I.-Nature as Viewed lw Primith-e Man. 
IL-Personification of thè Powers of Nature, 
III,- The Sun and )Ioon in )Iythology. 
1V,-The Theories of Certain ('omparath-e 
Mythologists. 
V,-Aryan l\Iytholog)'. 
VI.-The Primitive Xature-)Iyth Transformed. 
VII.- The Rt:u's in )lytholog):, 
YIII.-l\h-ths of thf' DestrlH'th-e ForC'es of Xature. 
IX.- Tlie Hindu :O-;un-and-(,loud :Myth. 
X.-Demonology. ' 
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XL- :)Ietemp<;ychosis and Transformation. 
XII.-Transformation in the )lidctle AO'es. 
XIII.- The Belief ill Transforlllation (-nh?ersaJ. 
XIV.- Beast-Pables. 
XV.-Totemism. 
XVI.-Heraldry: -Ancestor-worship. [tiYes. 
XYIl.-Suryiyal of :Myth in Histori('al Narra. 
XYIIL-Myths of King Arthur and Llewellyn, 
XIX -S
mitiC' Myths and Legends. ' 
XX,- Conclusion. 
\PIWlulix.-An Ameri(':m Indian )[yth, 


THE SCIENTIFIC BASIS OF MORALS, AND OTHER ESSAYS. 
By ""n.LIAl\I KINGDOK CLIFFOI-W, F.H,K 


CON '1' E K T S. 
I.-On the 
cif'ntitic Basis of :Morals, I IH.-The Ethics of Belief. 
11.- Right and 'Yrung: the :-;('ientitic Grounò I\
,- The Ethi('s of Religion, 
of their I>istiu('tioll. 


1'0. 56 and Xo, 57, 
IllUSIONS: A PSYCHOlOOICAl STUDY.- By JAì\IES SeLLY. authOl' 
of ., Sensation 
nd Intuition:" ,. Pel"si llIi
m':' &C,- In rrwo Parts. 


Chapter I.-The Stud,- of Illusion, 
Chapter II.- The C]a!';sificatiou of Illusions, 
Chapter IIT.- Illusions of PerC'eptiull: Genel'al. 
(,hapter lV.-Illusions of Perception (colltill'/(ed). 
('hapter V.- Illusions of Pew'eptioll (colltÏl!lled). 
Chapter VI.- Illusions of Perception (continued), 
Chapter VII.- Dreams. 


CON T E K T R. 
(,hapter YIIL- III usions of In trospe(.tion. 
Chapter IX.-Other QtUlsi-Presentath-e Illu- 

ions: Errors of Insight. 
Chapter X,- Illusions of l\[emOJ'y, 
('hapter XL-Illusions of Belief,' 
('hapter XII.- Rf'sults, 
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THE ORIOIN OF SPECIES. BY MEANS OF NATURAL SELEC- 
TION, or the Preservation of Favored Races in the Struggle 
for life.-B
r CHAHLES DAHWIN, l\l.A.. F.H.B,-Kew edition, from the sixth 
and latest English ed,ition, with additiom
 ana corrpf'tiolls.-Two f10ublr lIumb,,}'s, 
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1,- Variation ullllex Domestication. Chapter 
II,- Yariatioll under Xature. 
111.- Struggle for ExistellC'e. 
IV.- Xatural Seleetion; or. the Sur- 
"Í\-al of the Fittest. 
Chapter V,-Laws of Variatiun. 
Chapter VL- Difficulties of -the Them',- 
Chapter VII.-Mis('ellaneons Ohje(.tions' to the 
Theory of Katural Selection. 
Chapter VIII.- Instinct: 
Chapter IX,- Hyhridislll. 


Chapter 
Chapter 
Chapter 
Chapter 


X,- OJ) the Imperfpc.tioJ} of the Geo. 
logical Reeord, 
Chapter XL-On thp ';eolugical ::;uccession of 
01'glt11i(' Beillgs. 
('lmpter XIT.- Heologi('al Distrihution, 
('hapter XIIL-Géologicd Distribution (contin'd). 
Chapter XI\
,- Mutual Affinitif's of Organic Be- 
ings: :Morphology: Embryolog
': 
Rudimentar
. Or
:l.ns. 
rhapter XV.- ReC':l.pitulation and Conclusion. 
Index.-Gloss:n'
- of 
('ielltiti(. Terms. 
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THE CHILDHOOD OF THE WORLD.-A Simple Account of Man 
in Early Times.-By EDWARD CLODD, F.R.A.S., author of "The Childhood 
of Religions," "'fhe Story of Creation," &c. 
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XIX- )Ivths about Sun and Moon. 
XX,-l\I\.t11S about Eclipses. 
XXI.-l\Iyths about 
tars. 
XXII.-:r.!n}u; about the Earth and Man. 
XXIII.-l\1;l1Ù Ideas about the Soul. 
XXIV.- Belief in )Iagic and Witchcraft. 
XXV.-)Ian's Awe of the Unknown. 
XXVI.- Fetish - Worship, 
XXVII,- Idolatn'. 
XXYIII,-:X ature', ,y orship. 
1. \Yate1" \Y o1'!'hip, 
2, Tree -'V ü"!'hip, 
3, .A uima} -,,
 orship. 
XXIX.-Polytheislfi, or Belief in Many Gods 
XXX,-Duali!'m, or BeHef ill Two Gods. 
XXXI.-Praver, 
XXXII.- 
acì'ifice, 
XXXIII.-)Ionotheism. or Belief in One GOlL 
XXXIV.-Three Stories About Abmham, 
XXXV,-,Uau's Belief in a Future Life, 
x.X:XYI.- 
acred Books. 
X.X:XYII.- Conclusion, 


PART I. 
1.-- Introduetory. 
II.-
Iau's First 'Vants. 
JII,- )Ian's First Tools, 
IV,- Fire. 
V,-Cooking and Pottery, 
VI.-Dwelliligs, 
VII.- rse of 1Ietals. 
YIII.- 
{an's Great Age 011 the Earth, 
IX.- 
lanldud as 
hephenls, Fat'mel's. and 
Tr:ulers, 
X.- Language. 
XI.- Writing. 
XII.- t 'ouuting, 
XIlr.-
Ian's "?anderings from his first Home, 
XIV,-Mau's Progress in aU things. 
XV,- Decay of Peoples, 
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XVI.- Introductory. 
XVII.-)lan's First Questions, 
XVIII.- )lyths, 
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1.- Stran
e Coincldences. 
11.- Coincidences aud Superstitions, 
III.- Gambling Superstitions, 
. IV,- Learning Lauguages, 
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V,-Stran Õ (re Sea Creatures. 
YI.- The ri
dll of 'Vha}es. 
YII.-Prayer and 'Veather, 
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THE RELIGIONS OF THE ANCIENT WORLD, including Egypt, 
Assyria and Babylonia, Persia, India, Phoenicia, Etruria, Greece, 
Rome.- By GEORGE RAWLIXSOK, :\LA., Camden PrOfeF:HOr of Ancient History, 
Oxford, and Canon. of Cauterbul'y,-Authorof "The Origin of Nn.tions," "Tte 
Five Great Monarchies," &c. 


((hapter I. - The ReJigion of 
Egyptiaus. 
Chapter II, - The Religion of the A
syrians 
and Bahylonians. 
(Ihapter III, - The Religion of the _\.ncient 
Iranians, 
Chapter IV, - The Religion of the Early 
Sanskritic Indians. 
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the Ancient Chapter V.-The Rp1igion of the Phænidnlls 
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Chapter YI.- The Rpligion of the Etruscans, 
Chapter VII,-The Religion of the Aneient 
Greeks. 
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Romans. 
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PROGRESSIVE MORALITY.-An Essay in Ethics.-By 'l
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Professor of Logic in the l!niver!"ity of Oxford. 
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Sentiment.-Its Functions, and 
the Justification of its Claims to 
Superiority. 
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SECTION 1,- DISTRIBrTION OF ANIMAL
. 
Geographical Distribution of Land Animals, 
A,- Vertical Distribution of Animals, 
B.- POWel'S of Dispersal of Animals. 
C,- 'Yidespread and LocHI Groups. [mals. 
D.- Barriers whi('h Limit the Distribution of Ani- 
E.-Zoölogical Regions. 
The Palæarctic Region. 
The Ethiopian Region, 
'j'he Oriental Region. 
The Australian Region, 
The K eotropieal Region. 
The Kearctic Region, 
Distribution of tlie Hicrher Animals during the 
Tertian- Period. ., 
A,-Tertiary Faunas and their Geographical Rela- 
tions to those of th8 six Zoülogical Regions. 
B.- Birthplace and :Migrations of some l\lamma- 
lian Families and Genera. 
Distribution of Marine Animals, 
Foraminifera. {'ilThipedia, 
Spongida, .Mollusca. 
Actinozoa, Fishes. 
Polyzoa, Marine Turtles, 
Echinodermata, Cetacea, 
Crustacea. 


General Relations of Marine with Terrestrial 
Zoülogic:tl Regions, 
Distribution of Animals in Time. 


SECTIOX II.-DISTRIB'lTTIOX OF YEGETABLE J."IFE. 
THE KORTHERX FLORA, 
The Arctic-Alpine Flora. 
The Intermediate or Temperate Flora. 
The l\leditermneo-Caucnsian Flora. 


THE SOV'THERN FLORA. 
The Antarctic-Alpine Flora. 
The Australinn Flora. 
The Andine Flora, 
The ,Mexi('o.Californi:m Flora, 
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THE TROPICAL FLORA, 
The Indo-l\Ialnyan TropiNll Flora, 
The Ameri(':m Trnpi('ul Flora 
The African Tropical Flora. 
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CONDITIONS OF MENTAL DEVELOPMENT, and Other Essays. 
By""ILLIAl\I KIXGDOX CLIFFORD, .F'.R,S"., late Professor of Applied .Mathematics 
in University Colle
e, London. 


CON T E K T S. 


I. - On somp of the COllditiolls of :Mental 
Development. 
II. - On the Aims and Instruments of ScienWic 
Thought. 


III,- A Le('ture on Atoms. 
IY,- 'l'he First and the Last Catastrophe.-A crit- 
idsm on some recent speculations about 
the duration of the unÍ\-erse, 
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ESSA YS.-By 


I.-Tedmical Education, 
II,-The Conn
ction of the Biologicnl 
with Medicine, 
III.- Joseph Priestly 
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I IV,-On Sensation and the t:nit\' of Structurf' of 
Seiences Sensiferous Organs. . 
V,-On Certnill Errors respecting the !Structure 
of the Heart attributed to Aristotle, 
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THE BLACK DEATH: An Account of the Deadly Pestilence of 
the Fourteenth Century.- By J. F. C. HE(,KER
 1\1.D., Professor in t11e 
Frederick ""illiam rllivel'Rity, Berlin; 
Iember of yarious learned societies in 
London, Lyons, X ew York, Philadelphia. &c.- Translated for the Sydellham 
Society, of London, by B, G. BABIKGTOK, l\I,D., F.R-,S. .. 


Chapter 1.- General Ohsen-ations, 
(;hapter Il,-The Disease, 
Chapter III.-C'ausps,- Spread, 
Chapter IV ,-Mort:tlity, 
Chapter V,-Moral Effects. 
Çhapter VI.- Physicians, 
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II,- Examination of the .Jews a('('used of 
Poisoning the 'V ells, 
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LAWS IN GENERAL, AND THE ORDER OF THEIR DISCOVERY. 
THE ORIGIN OF ANIMAL WORSHIP.- POLITICAL FETICHISM. 
Three Essays by HERBEI
T SPEXCER. 


No,6g, 
FETICHISM.- A Contribution to Anthropology and the History of 
Religion.- By FRITZ SCHULTZE, Dr. Phil.-Translated from the German by 
J. FITZGErrALD, 
I.A. 
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Chapter I.-Introductory, 
Chapter n.-The l\lind of the Sant
e in its In- 
tellectual and Moral Aspects. 
1. The Intellect of the Savage, 
2. The Morality of the SavRge. 
3, Conclusion, 
f'hapter IlL-The Relation between the Savage 
Mind and its Object. 
1, The Value of Objects. ejects. 
2, The Anthropathic Appreheflsion of Ob- 
3, The Caus:d Connection of Objects, 
Chapter IV,-Fetichism as a Religion. 
1, The Belief in Fetiches, 
2, The Range of FetiC'h Influence, 
3. The Religiosity of Fetich ,V orshipers, 
4, \V orship aud Sa('l'ifice, 
5, Fetich Priesthoods, 
6, Fetichism among Non-Sa\-ages. 


Chapter V,-The Various Objects of Fetich'Vor- 
l. !Stones as Fetiches. [ship, 
2. :M oUlltains as Fetichcs, 
3. 'Vater as a Fetich. 
4. 'nud and Fire as Fetiches. 
5, Plants as Fetiches, 
6. Animals as Fetiches, 
7, 1\len as Fetichf's, 
Chapter VI.- The Highest Grade of Fetichism, 
1. The New Ohject, 
2, The Gradual Acquisition of Knowledge, 
3. The \V orship of the Moon. 
4, The ,'" orship of the Stars. 
5. The TnUl
itioll to Sun-'," orship. 
6. The Worship of the Sun, 
7. The \Yorship of the HeM-ens, 
Chapter YII.- The Aim of Fetichism. 
1. Retrospect.- 2, 'l'he New Problem, 
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ESSAYS, SPECULATIVE AND PRACTICAL.-By HERBERT SPENCER. 


1.- Specialized Administration. 
n.- .. The Collective \Yisdom." 
[II.-?Iorals anù l\Ioral Sentiments, 
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IV,- Reasons for Dissenting from the Philosophy 
of Comte, 
 
V,- \Yhat is Electricit,r1 


Xo. 71. 
ANTHROPOLOGY.- By DANIEL 'YILSON. LL.D., author of "Pt'ehistoric 
Ian." 


Chapter 1.- Scope of the Science, 
Chapter II.- Man's Place in Nature, 
Chapter III,- Oligin of )Ian. 
Chapter IV,- Races of )Iankil1d, 
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I Chapter Y.- Antiquity of Man, 
Chapter YL- L:mguage. 
Chapter VIL- Development of Ch'ilization. 
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"The Black Death."- Translated by B. G. BABIKGTOK, l\I.D., F,R.S. 
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the Netherlands, 
Sect. l.-St, John's Dance. 
Sect. 2.- St. Vitus's Dance, 
Sect,3.-CRuses, 

ect. 4.- :More Ancient Dancing Plagues. 
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Sect. 6,- Deèline and Termination of the 
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Sect. 2.- :Most Ancient Traces,- Causes. 
Sect. 3,- Increase, 
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e(.t, 5.- H vsteria. 

PC't. 6.- Dècrease, 
Chapter IlL-The Dancing :MI1\lia in Al)yssinia. 
SeC't. l.-Tigretier, 
Chapter IV.-Sympathy. 
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EVOLUTION IN HISTORY, LANGUAGE, AND SCIENCE. 
Four aùùresses delivered at the Loudon Crystal Palace ::::;
hool of Art, 
ciellce, 
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I. 
Past and Present in the East.-A Parallelism demonstrating the pl'inciple 
, of Causal Evolution, awl the ueceHsitv of the study of Generu.l History.- 
By G. G. ZERFFI, D.Ph., Fellow of the Royal Historical Society of London. 
II. 
A Plea for a More Scientific Study of Geography. - By Rev. 'V. A. 
HALES, 
1.A", formerly Exhibitioner of Cai us College, Cambridge. 
III. 
Hereditary Tendencies as Exhibited in History. - By HEKRY ELLIOT 

lALDEN, .:\1._\.., F,R.II,S" Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 
IV. 
Vicissitudes of the Engl
sh Language. - By Rev. Romxsox THO[{NTON, 
D.D" F,l{,H.S" formerly Fellow of St. Johu's College, O:,
f()rd. 
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THE DESCENT OF MAN, AND SELECTION IN RELATION 
TO SEX.- By CHAI
L
S DARWJ
.-'Yith Illustrations.- New Edition, Re- 
vised and Augmented. 
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Chapter 


PART III, 
SEXUAL SELECTION IN RELATION TO :MAN, 
PART II, AND CO:NCLUSION. 
SEXUAL SELECTION. Chapter XIX,- Secondary Sexunl Characters of 
Chapter VIII.-Principles of Sexual Selection, Man, 
Chapter IX.- Secondary Sexual Character in Chapter x..X,- Seeondarv Sexual Characters of 
the Lower Classes of the An- ,Man (cõnUnued) , [sion. 
imal Kingdom, Chapter XXI.- Geneml Summary and Conclu- 
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Price of the entire work 75 ce nts, 
Xo.78. 
HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE DISTRIBUTION OF LAND IN 
ENGLAND, with Suggestions for some Improvement in the law. 
By WILLIAM LLOYD BJRKBECK. 
L
\.., 
Iaster of Downing College, and Downing 
Plofessor of the Laws of England in the University of Cambridge. 
CON T E K T R. 
XIII.- Relaxation of 
lrict Elltnils.-Common 
Recoyeries, 
XIY,-HenrvYII. and his Kobles,-The Statute- 
of 'Fines. 
XY,-l'-otriC't I"ettlemellts, 
XYI.- Effeet of Stri('t Settlements of Land,- 
)11'. Thorold Rogers. 
XYII,- Trustees to Presen-e Cont ingent Re- 
mainders. 
XVIII.-Powers of Snle. 
XIX,- IuC'losure of 'Yaste Lands, - )11', John 
'Vnlter.-Formation of n Peasant Pro. 
prietary. _ 


PART I. 
THE DESCEXT OR ORIGIN OF )IA
, 
Chapter I.-The E,'idcnce of the DesC'ent of 
)Ian from some Lower Form. 
Chapter H.-On the )launer of DevelopnH'nt of 
Man from some Lower Form. 
Chapter III.- Comparison of the :Mental Powers 
. of )Ian and the Lower Anima18, 
Chapter IV.-Comparison of the 3Tental Powers 
of )Inn and the Lower Animals 
(contin u.ed). 
Chapter V.-On the De,'elopment of the Intel- 
le('tual aud )Ioral Fa('ulties duro 
ing Prime,'al and Civilized Times 
Chapter VI.-- On tile Affinities and Genealogy of 
)'Ian. 
Chapter VII,-Ûll the Races of )Ian. 


X.- Secondary Sexual Chamcters of 
InseNs. 
XI,- Insects (c01ltil!llcll)-Order L
pi- 
doptera(1mttel'tiies Bnd moths) 
Chapter XII.- 
e('ondary Sexual Chanu.tt>rs uf 
Fishes, Amphibians. Hud Rep- 
tiles. 
Chapter XIII,- 
econdarv 
exual Characters of 
Birds, . 
xn
,- Birds (continued), 
XV.- Birds (contÍ1wed). 
XYI - Birds (concluded). 
XYII.- Seeondarv Sexual Chan;cters of 
MammRls. 
Chapter XVIII,- Secondary Sexual Charncters of 
l\I:tmmals (continued), 
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Chapter 
('hapter 
('hapter 
C'h:lpter 


PART I. 
1,- Anglo-Saxon Agriclllture.- Geneats and 
Geburs.- Villani. 
n.-Agriculture after the l'onquest.- Yillein- 
age.-Copyholders.-Continentul 
erf8, 
IH.-Origin of Large Properties.-Estates of 
. Anglo-Saxon Nobility, - EvidenC'e of 
Domesdav. 
IV.-The Soke,-'"SoC'age Tenure, 
V.- Agricultural Communities, 
VI.- :Mr. S
ehohm. 
VII.-The First Taxation of Land,-The Hide, 
Vnr.-Saxon Law of Succession to Land, 
IX,- Effect of the :Xormall Conquest on the 
Distrihution of Land. 
X.-Norm:l11 Law of Succession, 
XI.-Stri('t Ehtails.-The Stll.tnte .. De Donis 
Conditiona lihu!';," 
XII.- Effect!'; of :--\tri(,t Entails,- SC'otdl Entails, 


PART II. 
I,-Amendment of Law of Primo
eniture. 
II.- Proposed f\ystem of Registrë1tioll. 
III.- )lo<1er11 R
gistruti()n Âí'ts, 
IV.-The Present Heneral Registration AC't. 
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SCIENTIFIC Þ.SPECTS OF SOME FAMILIAR THINGS.-By"Y. 
)1. WILLIAMS, F.H.S., :F.C.S. 


CON TEN' T S. 
I.-On the So{'ial Benefits of Pnra:ffin, YII.-The Action of Frost in 'Vater-Pipes 
nd 
H.-The Formation of Coal. on Building Materials. 
IlL-The Chemistry of Bog Reclamation, YIII.-Fire.-Cla
' and Anthracite. 
IV.-The Coloring of Hl'et'll Tea. IX.-('ount Rumford.s Cooking-Stoves, 
Y,_ "Iron-Filings" in Tea. X,-The Air of Stove. Heated Rooms, 
VI,-The Origin of Soap, XI.-Domestic Ventilation. 
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Double number, 30 cents. 
LIFE AND WORK.-By GRANT ALLEX. 
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Chapter 1,- The ". odd into which Darwin was 
born, 
Chapter II.-f'hRr]es Darwin and his Antecedents, 
('hapter III.- Eady Dap;. 
(,hapter IV.- Darwin.s ".ander-Years. 
Chapter V.- The Period of Incubation, 
Cha pter YI.- .' The Origin of Spe{'ies." 


Chapter YII.-The Darwinian Revolution begins, 
Chapter VIII,-The Descent of 1\1an. 
Chapter IX,-The Theory of Courtship, 
Chapter X,- Victory aud Rest, 
Chapter XI.-Dal'\vin's P]ace in the Evolution- 
arv )Iovement, 
Chapter XII.-The Ket Result, 
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MYSTERY OF MATTER: and 
BY .J. ALLAXRON' PICTON. 
PHILOSOPHY OF IGNORANCE. 
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ILLUSIONS OF THE SENSES: AND OTHER ESSAYS.-By 
RICHAllD A. Pl
()('TOl
. 


CON T E K T R, 
I.-Illusions of the Senses. I Y.-Our Dtwl Brain. 
Il.-Animals of the Present and the Past, VI.- A Xew Star in a Star-Cloud, 
IIl.- Life in Other ".odds. YfJ.- )Ionster Sea-Serpents. 
IY.-Earthqnukes, YfII.-The Origin of Comets. 
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PROFIT-SHARING BETWEEN CAPITAL AND í...A80R.-
ix Essays. 
By SÉDLEY T A YLOn, 
I.
\" latf> Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Eng-. 


('ox'!' EXT R, 
Essay I.-Profit.ShR1"Ìu2: iu the- )oraison IJeclaire. Essay Y.- Pr()fit.
hmillg in Agriculture. 
Essay II,-Profit-Sharing in Industry. Appendix to Essay V. - Mr, Vande- 
Essay III.-Profit.Sharing in Illllustry(collfinlledl. ]f'11J..s Irish Expe1'Ímf'nt. 
Essay IV.-Profit-
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I. 
Bats.- By 'V. S. nALLAS, F,L,S. 
II. 
Dragon-Flies. - By ,Yo t;, DALLAR, F,I.J.H. 
III. 
The Glow-worm and other Phosphorescent Animals.- By G. G, CHIR- 
HOLM, l\l.A" B.Sc. 
IV. 
Minute Organisms. - By Fm
DEI:If'I\: P. BALKWILL. 
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THE ESSENTIAL NATURE OF RELIGION.-By J. ALLAN SON PICTOK, 
author of .. The l\IYRtery of )Iattpr," &f:, 
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1.- R{'ligion :11111 FI"Ppòom of Thought, I IY.-Pl'ophetic ReJigions, , 
II,- The - E\'olutioll of Rdigion.- Fetichism. \-,- RpJigious I>ogma.-The Future of Religion. 
IlL-Nature - \Vorship, - 
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THE UNSEEN 
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DON CLIFFORD, F.R.S. 


UNIVERSE.-By 'VILLIAM KIXGDON CLIFFORD, F.R.S. 
TO WHICH IS ADDED 


PURE SCIENCES.-By WILLIA}{ KING- 


1.- Statement of the Question, 
n.-Knowledge and Feeling, 


CON TEN' T S. 
TrI.-The Postulates of the Science of Space. 
IV,-The Universal Statements of Arithmetic. 
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THE MORPHINE HABIT (MORPHINOMANIA).- Three Lectures by 
Professor B. BALL, ßl.D., of the Paris Faculty of ßIedicine. 


CON T E 
 T S. 
1.- 
Iorphinomania, - General Description.- I III.- :Morl1hinomallia,-Di3gnosis, Prognosis. and 
Effects of the Abuse of :l\Iorphine. Treatment, 
II,- :Morphinomania. - Effects of Ahstinence 
from )Iorphine, 
To which is appended four other lectures, viz" 
1.- The Border-land of Insanity. I III.- Prolonged Dreams. 
I1.-Cerebral Dualism. lY.-lnsanity in Twins. 
x o. 88. 
SCIENCE AND CRIME, AND OTHER ESSAYS.-ByAxDREW'VILSON, 
F.R.S.E. 


T.-The Earliest Known Life-Relic, 
U,-Aùout Kaugmoos. 
III.- Ou Giants, 
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IY.- The Polity @f a Pond. 
Y.-I"kates and Rays. 
YI.- Lea '"es, 



 o. 89, 
THE GENESIS OF SCIENCE.-By HERBERT SPEXrER. 


TO WHICH n; ADDED 


THE COMING OF AGE OF "THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES."-By 
Professor TH01-IAS IIEXRY HFXLEY, F.R,S. 
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NOTES ON EARTHQUAKES: with Thirteen Miscellaneous Essays. 
By RICHARD A. PROCTorr. 


I,-:Notes on Earthquakes, 
JI,- PhotograpllÏng Fifteen :Millioll 
III.- The Storv of the :Moon. 
IV,-The Earth's Past, 
V,-The Story of the Earth, 
VI,-The Falls of Niagara, 
VIL-'l'he 'Cnknowable, 


CON TEN T S. 
VIII.-Sull -'Vol'ship, 
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1.- The Romano-Hellenic Schools 
Decline. 
II.- Tnfluence of Christianit," on Education,and 
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TH.-Charlemagne and the Ninth Centnl'
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IV.-Illller'VOl'k of Christian Schools (4;;0-1100). 
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XII.- Graduation, 
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THE FORMATION OF VEOETABlE MOULD THROUOH THE 
Action of Earthworms, with Observations on their Habits.- 
By CHARLES DARWIN, LL.D" F.R.
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Chapter 1.- Habits of 'V orms. 
CIUtpter n,-Habits of 'Vorms (contimwd) , 
Chapter In.-The Amount of Fine Earth brought 
up by 'Vonus to the surface. 
Chapter IV.- The Part which W onns have played 
in the Burial of Andent Build- 
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Chaptet' V.-TheAction of W'orms in the Denu- 
dation of the Lanù. 
Chapter Vr.-The Denudation of the Land (con- 
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Chapter VII,- Conclusion. 
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Chapter III,-Affective Disturbance, 
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Chapter I,-The Duty of Happiness. Chapter 'i.-The Value of Time, 
Chapter II.-'l'he Happiness of Duty, Chapter VII.-The Pleasures of Trayel, 
Chapter III.-A Song of Books, Chapter VIIL-The Pleasures of Home. 
Chapter n
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l[,- Birds of Passage.-By Dr. ROBEn.T Br
ow)l, F.L.S. 
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IY -Caves.-By JA)IRS DALLAS, F.L.S. 
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DREAMS.- By JAMES SULLY, :l\I.A. 
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l'he Dream as Immediate Ohjecthre Experience, I The 
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Modern Theory of Dreams, Imaginations, 
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ASSOCIATION OF IDEAS.- By Prof. GEORGE CROO
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Chapter I,-The Oridn of Sorial 
Chapter J[,- DefinitioIl of Capital. 
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Chaptt'I' I.-rrhe 'Vater-Route to the Heart of Chapter 
Africa. - The Rh;ers' Zambebi 
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Chapter lIT.-The AspeC't of the Heart of Africa, 
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Pathology and Cure, 
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THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY, F.R.S. 
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Chapter II.-Certain Proofs of the Doctrine of 
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Chapter IIl.-The Skull Theory and the Ape 
Theory, 
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Social Democracy. 
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Chapter IX,- The Conservation ðf Energy. 
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Chapter XII.-The HUl1pression of Energies. 
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FINANCE.- A True Theory 
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THE STORY OF CREATION.-A Plain Account of Evolution. 
By EDWARD ÇLODD, author of "The Childhood of the'Vorld," "'rhe Childhood 
of Religions," "The Birth and Growth of :Myths," &c.-Eighty lllust1'atiolls. 


C 0 K T E K T s. 


Chapter 1,- THE rNIYERSE: ITS CONTENTS. 
1, l\Iatter. a. Force, 
2. Power. b, Energ
', 
Chapter II.-DISTRIB'l'TION OF 
IATTER IN 

P AVE. 


Chapter HI.- THE Sr
 AND PLANETS, 
The Earth: General Features. 


Chapter IV,- THE PAST LIFE-HISTORY OF THE 
EARTH, 
Character :md Contents of Rocks of 
1. Primary Epoch, 3. Tertiary Epoch, 
2. Secondnry Epoch, 4, Quaternary Epoch, 
Chapter V.-PRESE
T LIFE-FoRMS. 
Phvsieal Constituents and rnÏt,-. 
A, . Phmts, ' 
1. Flowerless. 2, Flowering, 
B. Animals. 
1. Protozoa. 
2. Cælenternta, 
3, Echinodermata, 


4. Annulosa. 
5, :Mollusca, 
6, Yertebrata. 


Clmpter VI.- THE rNI\-ERSE: MODE OF ITS 
BE('OJ\IING AND liROWTH. 
1. Inorganic E,"olution. 3. Evolution of the 
2. E,"olution of the So- Earth. 
lar System. 
Chapter VII,- THE ORIGIN OF LIFE, 
Time,- Place,- :Mode, 


Chapter VHL-THE ORIGIN OF LIFE-FoRMS_ 
Priority of Plant or Animal. 
Cell-Structure and De,"elopment, 
Chapter IX.- THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES, 
Argument: 
1. Ko two illdhTiduals of the same species are alikt'. 
Each tends to ,-ary. 
2. Yariations are transmitted. and therefore tend 
to become permanent. 
3, ::\lan takes ad \':mtage of these transmitted UD- 
likenesses to produce new nlrieties of plants 
and animals. 
4, l\lnre organisms are born than sUl'\'ive, 
:>. The result is obvious: a ceaseless struggle for 
place and food. 
6. Katural selection tends to maintain the balance 
between living things and their SUlT01Ulll- 
ings. These surroundings change; therefore 
living things must adapt themselves thereto, 
or perish. 
Chapter X.- PROOFS OF THE DERIYATION OF 
:-'-;PEC'IES. 
1. Embryology. 4, Succession in Time. 
2. ::\Inrphology. 5, Distribution in Spact'. 
3. Classification. Objections, 
Chnpter XI.-SOCIAL EYOL'l"TION. 
1. Evolution of Mind. 4. Eyolution of :Morals. 
2. E,-olution of Societ\.. 5, Eyolution of Theol- 
3, E\-olntion of Langtinge, ogy, 
Arts, and Science. Summary, 
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THE PLEASURES OF LIFE.-By Sir JOHN LiBBOCK, Bart., 
I.P., 
F.R,S., D.C.L., LL.D. 


PART SECOXD. 


CON T E K T S. 
Chapter VIII.-The Beauties of Nature. 
Chapter IX.- The Troubles of Life 
Chapter X.- Lahor and Rest. 
Chapter XL- Religion. 
Chapter XII,- The Hope of Progress. 
Chapter XIII.-The Destiny of l\I:Ul. 


Chapter I.-Amhition, 
Chapter II.- ,,- eaIth, 
Chapter HI.-Health, 
Chapter IV,- Love, 
Clul.pter V.-Art, 
Chapter VI.- PoehT. 
Chapter VII -:\Iusic. 
..*.,. PART FIRST,-For the contents of Part First see No, 97 of this Catalogue, 
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PSYCHOLOOY OF ATTENTION.-By TH. RIBoT.-Translated from the 
French by J. FITZGERALD, !\LA. 


Chapter 


COX T E K T S. 


Chnptel' 


J.- Purpose of this treatise: 
tuày of 
the mechanism of Attention.- 
Attention defined. 
II.- Spontnneous or N atul'al Attention, 
Its cause alwa,'s affe(,th'e states. 
Its physical. manifestations.- 
Attention simpl
r the subjecth-e 
side of the manifestations that 
express it. - Origin of :-'-;ponta- 
neous Attention. 
III.- Voluntan T or Artificial Attention. 
How it is produced,-'.rhe three 
principal periods of its genesis: 


Chapter 


ncîion of simple feeliugs. complex 
feelings. and habits.-
Iech:mism 
of Yoluntarv Attention.-Atten- 
tion acts mlly upon the mus('les 
and through the llluscles,- The 
feeling of effort. 
Chapter IV.-
Iorbid Rtates of Attention.- DÌR- 
tl':wtion,-Hypertl"ophyof Atten- 
tion, - Atroph
T of Attention,- 
Attention in idiots. 
Chaptel' V.- Conclusion.- Attention dependent 
on Affective States. - Phn-ic:tl 
Condition of ÃttemioJi. . 
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Double number, :
o cents, 


HYPNOTISM: ITS HISTORY AND PRESENT' DEVELOPMENT. 
By FREDRIK BJön,xsTRöM, :M.D., Head Phy
ician of the Sto('kholm Hospit
l, 
Profes
or of Psychiatr
, late Royal Swedish )ledical Councillor.-Authorized 
Translation from the Second Swedish Edition, by Baron NILS POSSE, :M,G., 
Director of the Bosto
 School of Gymnastics. 


CON TEN T S, 


1.- Historical Retrospe('t, 
11.- Definition of Hypuotism,- 
usceptibility to 
Hypnotism. 
III.- )Iealls or )lethods of Hypnotizing, 
IV.- Stages or Degrees of Hypnotism, 
V.- L'nilateml Hypnotism. 
VI.- Physical Effects of Hypnotism, 


VII.- Psychical Effects of Hypnotism, 
YIII.- :::-;l1ggestion. 
IX.- Hypnotism as a Remedial Age11t, 
X,-H
'pnotism as a Means of Edul'atiou, or 
as a :Moral Remedy. 
XI.- Hypnotism and the Law, 
XII,-l\Iisuses and Dangers of Hypnotism. 
Bibliography of Hypnotism. 
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Double nUllllÞer, 30 cents. 


CHRISTIANITY AND AONOSTICISM.-A Controversy.-C011sisting 
of papers contributed to The 

illeteenth Centur.lJ by 
ENRY 'VACE, D.D., Prof. 
rr'HO:MAS H. HL"XLEY, THE BISHOP OF PETERBOROUGH, 'V. H. l\lALLOCK, l\lrs. 
HC}IPHH,Y 'V ARD. 


CON TEN T S. 


I. - On Agnosticism. - B
- HES'RY 'V ACE, 
D.D., Prebendary of :->t. Paul's Uathe- 
dml; Principal of King's College. London, 
II.- Agnosti('islu.- By Professor THO
IAS H, 
HUXLEY, 
III,-Agnostidsm,.-A Reply to Prof. HrXLEY, 
By HENRY 'V ACE, D.D. 
IV.- .-\guostichnn.- By ,Yo C. MAGEE, D,D., 
Bishop of PeterbOl'Ol1gh, 
V.- 
\.gnostidsUl. - A Rejoinder, - By Prof, 
THOMAS H. HUXLEY. 
VI.- Christianity au (I Agnosticisnl..- By 
HE
RY 'V ACE, D.D, 


VIL-
\.n J<:xplanation to Pl'of. Huxley.- 
By 'V. C. :MAGEE. D.D., Bishop of Peter- 
horough, 
YUL-Tlw"alue of 'Vitness to th(> l\IiI"R('- 
ulous.-B)T, Prof, THOMAS H, HUXLEY, 
IX,-A
nosticism and {,bl'Ì!iòtia.uity.-B
T 
Prof. THOMAS H. HUXLEY. 
X,-"Cowar(Uy Agnostidsul.."-A 'Vord 
with Prof. HUXLEY.-By'V.H.)IALLOCK. 
XI. - The Xew Uefi)}'matioll. - By :Mrs, 
HUMPHRY 'V ARD. 
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DARWINISM: AN EXPOSITION OF THE THEORY OF NATURAL 
SELECTION, with some of its applications.-By ALFRED RLSSEL 
'V ALLACE, LL.D., F.L.S., &c.- rnth Portrait of tlte .Authm' and many Illustratiolls. 


CON TEN T S. 


Chapter 1.- 'VJwt are .. Species," :md whnt is 
meant hv their "Ori<'in." 
Chapter n.-The :::-;truggle for Exisì
nce. 
Chapter III,-The Variability of Species in a 
State of Nature, 
Chapter IV.- V ariatioll of Domesticated Animals 
and Cultivated Plants. 
Chapter V.-Natul'Ill Selection bv Variation and 
Snrvinll of the Fitte
t. 
Chapter VI.- Difficulties and Objections. 
Chapter VII.- On the Infertility of Crosses he- 
tween Distinct Species. and the 
usual Sterility of their Hybrid 
Offspring. 


Chapter VIII.- The Origin and Uses of Color in 
Animals. 
Chapter IX.-\Varning Coloration and )Iimicry. 
Uhapter X.- Colors and Ornaments character- 
hstic of Sex, 
Chapter XL-The Special Colors of Plants,- 
Their Origin and Purpose. 
Chapter XII,- 'I'he Geographical Distribution of 
Organisms. 
Chapter XIII.- The Geological Evidences of Evo- 
lution, 
Chapter XIV.-Fundamental Problems in Rela- 
tion to Variation and Heredity. 
Chapter XV,- Darwinism applied to :Man, 
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